


Tension on Eve of Voting 


Strongman will steal election, 
say foes of Panama’s Noriega 


By Peter Eisner 
Newsday Latin America Bureau 





Panama City The American flag, 
which has dominated the Panamanian 
landscape for most of the 20th Century, 
figures into one of the most striking 
campaign advertisements of the presi- 
dential election today in which a U.S.- 
backed coalition is trying to rally popu- 
lar support against Gen 
Manuel Noriega. 

Interposed in the cam- 
paign spot with the Stars 
and Stripes is film of a 
speech by President 
George Bush, paired with 
a phony soundtrack that 
purports to be Bush’s 
words. “Yes, I gave $10 
million to the opposi- 
tion,” the Bush imitator 
says, seeming to confirm 
recent newspaper re- 
ports. The bogus Bush, 
speaking English with a 


his agreement to leave the country. The 
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U.S.-backed opposition to Noriega, a 
one-time CIA operative, has yet to find 
the popular support to drive him from 
power. 

“He hasn’t violated any laws here,” 
Duque told reporters Friday in defense 
of Noriega, maintaining that his gov- 
ernment wants to work with other 
countries to stop drug trafficking. 

The political campaign 
pits Duque, a 59-year-old 
business associate of Nor- 
iega, against the 53-year- 
old Endara of the Civic- 
Democratic Opposition 
Alliance, who pledges to 
negotiate Noriega’s depar- 
ture or fire him — al- 
though four previous 
presidents have had to re- 
sign after challenging his 
dominance. 

According to polls taken 
by the Mexican Univision 
television network and an- 





telltale Spanish accent as 
Spanish subtitles provide 
the translation, contin- 
ues: “Our position on Pa- 
nama. . . is well known. 
Why the astonishment 
now?” 

The government party 
and its standard-bearer 
for president, Carlos Du- 
que, designed the ad to 
highlight their charges of 
U.S. interference on be- 
half of opponent candi- 
date Guillermo Endara, 
in a campaign in which 
the real issue — Noriega 
and the failed U.S. effort 
to oust him — is always 
close to the surface. 

Noriega, Panama’s 
military strongman since 
1983, was indicted last 
year on federal drug trafficking charges 
in the United States. Only occasionally 
on the campaign trail, he nevertheless 
has sought to create a populist image 
on the street, as the Yankee-slayer who 
has repelled U.S. attempts to interfere 
with Panama’s internal affairs. 

He has survived, in fact, despite at- 
tempts by the United States to sow dis- 
sension among the Panamanian De- 
fense Forces as part of a two-year U.S. 
campaign to gain his ouster. Last 


spring, he unexpectedly backed out of 


negotiations with the State Depart- 
ment that would have have lifted tough 
U.S. economic sanctions in return for 


Noriega 





Endara 


other by a Venezuelan or- 
ganization on behalf of the 
opposition, Endara has a 
2-1 lead. 

But opposition leaders, 
many ordinary Panama- 
nians and the Bush ad- 
ministration have been 
contending that Noriega is 
about to commit “‘massive 
election fraud,” in Bush’s 
words, to steal the election 
no matter what the real 
vote. 

“Let me be clear,” Bush 
told a news conference 
Tuesday in Washington. 
“The United States will 
not recognize the results 
of a fraudulent election 
engineered simply to keep 
Noriega in power.” 

On both sides, the issue 
of the United States has been central. 
Since the 1903 construction of the Pa- 
nama Canal, the United States has 
dominated political and economic life 
here, with thousands of Panamanians 
depending on the United States for eco- 
nomic survival. But a surge of national- 
ism and anti-American protests helped 
lead to the 1977 agreement that will 
turn the waterway over to Panama in 
the year 2000. 

The government National Liberation 
Coalition Party says the business-ori- 
ented opposition would allow a return 
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AP Photo 
Panamanian soldiers direct traffic away from the old Canal Zone area 


Uninvited U.S. Delegation 
To Monitor Today’s Vote 


By Peter Eisner 
Newsday Latin America Bureau 

Panama City — Nine congressmen 
and the mayor of Miami arrived at a 
U.S. military base here yesterday, say- 
ing they planned to observe today’s 
presidential elections although they 
have not been invited to do so by the 
Panamanian government. 

“The president has asked us to ob- 
serve this election and to inform him 
whether it is a free and fair election,” 
said Rep. John Murtha (D-Pa.), on arri- 
val at Howard Air Force Base, consid- 
ered U.S. soil under the Panama Canal 
Treaties. Despite repeated questions 
from reporters, Murtha and other panel 
members would neither specify what 


kind of visas they have to enter Panama, 
nor how they would cross into Panama 
nian soil. Murtha said they had “appro 
priate” documentation, although Pana 
ma has said they would not get visas 
The United States does not recognize 
the Panamanian government and con 
siders the legitimate president to be 
Eric Delvalle, deposed by military 
strongman Gen. Manuel Noriega 
Among the other U.S. delegates are 
Mayor Xavier Suarez of Miami, Sen 
John McCain (R-Ariz.), and Florida 
Sens. Robert Graham, a Democrat, and 
Connie Mack, a Republican. They join 
former Presidents Jimmy Carter and 
Gerald Ford, who were invited by 
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New Openness in Chinese Press 


By Jim Mulvaney 
Newsday Asia Bureau 

Beijing — One week after a controversial newspa- 
per editor was fired by Chinese authorities for refus- 
ing to yank ‘‘offensive”’ stories criticizing the govern- 
ment, the paper became more combative. 

“We need an environment in which we can speak 
freely and tell the truth,” read the headline in the 
May 1 issue of the World Economic Herald, an inde- 
pendent Shanghai paper, which went on to lament 
that press freedom, as envisioned by Lenin, “has not 
been respected or considered seriously.” 

Since then, a new openness has crept into China’s 
press — the first and, so far, only apparent concrete 
result of the continuing student pro-democracy move- 
ment that reached its peak so far in Thursday’s mas- 


sive rally in the capital’s central Tianamen Square 

The students, who had taken up the cry of “More 
Press Freedom” among their myriad demands, were 
joined in the march by at least 300 working journal- 
ists, who carried banners saying, “We want to speak 
out, but we can’t,” and “We want to tell the truth.” 

Besides the pugnacious reports in the World Eco- 
nomic Herald, other papers have been violating re- 
strictions in reporting on the student demonstrations 
until finally even the government-run Xinhua News 
Service ran a relatively full account of the demonstra- 
tions. Although the tightly controlled wire service un- 
derstated the numbers of people who took part, it 
admitted for the first time that the students had won 
fairly broad support from the community. 


China’s major papers had front-page accounts of the’ 


demonstration in their Friday issues. At the beginning 
of the protests three weeks ago, the only official men 
tion of the unrest was a People’s Daily editorial that 
accused the students of near-treasonous behavior 
And during the past week, some of the papers went 
to previously scandalous levels: The relatively liberal 
China Youth News praised the students for conduct 
ing an orderly march. The Science and Technology 
Daily quoted an old woman with tears coming down 
her face as saying the students were speaking on be 
half of the people, a contradiction of the standard line 
in which only the Communist Party speaks for the 
people. Science and Technology also used quotes to 
challenge the official wire service report that only 
CHINA on Page 13 
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Delegation to Monitor Voting 
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the Panamanians to observe the na- 
tionwide balloting today. 

In an atmosphere of provocation on 
both sides, the Panamanian Defense 
Forces set up road barriers for a time 
yesterday outside U.S. military instal- 
lations. U.S. officials warned U.S. ser- 
vicemen and their families to stay off 
Panamanian streets. 

The barricades were set up late 
Friday at two of three entrances to 
the Quarry Hill headquarters of the 
U.S. Southern Command. Panama- 
nian troops stood guard at a road 


check at the third entrance to the 
old Canal Zone area. There was no 
report of anyone being denied ac- 
cess. 

By midafternoon, the barricades 
were withdrawn, although the offi- 
cials who had manned them stood by 
their posts. 

U.S. Air Force Col. Ronald Sconyers 
said the Panamanian move was an 
unprecedented blocking of free access 
to the military installations. 

“This will result in a letter of pro- 
test [from the Southern Command to 
the Panamanian Defense Forces) cit- 
ing a treaty violation,” said Sconyers. 


To Fight Drugs, Try Fighting Poverty 


ET’S FACE it, it’s pretty hard to compete 

L with sex and death when it comes to captur- 

ing people’s attention. A few months ago, 

you could turn on any TV news show and find a 

story about AIDS. Now it’s drugs. For the time 

being, drugs are the No. 1 issue in the 1988 presi- 

dential campaign, and the issue is working to the 
advantage of Michael Dukakis. 

Dukakis shares one characteristic with all suc- 
cessful politicians — he’s lucky. The drug issue is 
no exception. Jesse Jackson spent much of this 
presidential campaign talking about drugs, even 
when the other candidates weren’t. While Jesse 
was raising hell (and consciousness) on the issue, 
the Reagan administration pursued a largely rhe- 
torical war on drugs, capped by embarrassing and 
compromising efforts to get rid of Gen. Manuel 
Noriega. Into this mix came the governor of Mas- 
sachusetts, whose reputation for competence has 
voters betting he can get results. 

But the drug issue may not be around for long 
because drugs are most devastating in the least 
powerful segment of American society, the largely 
black and Hispanic population trapped in the cycle 
of poverty that is known as the underclass. Federal 
studies indicate that use of marijuana and cocaine 
is down since 1979 and 1985, respectively. But use 
of crack, a cheap and very addictive cocaine deriva- 
tive, is up. As a staff member from the House Se- 
lect Committee on Narcotics points out, “Cocaine 





Elaine Ciulla Kamarck is a political consul- 
tant who will be writing a column for News- 
day during the presidential campaign. 
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picked up the slack from marijuana and other 
drugs and then crack picked up the slack from 
cocaine.” 

But crack is not a middle-class problem — ex- 
cept for those city dwellers who fear the crime it 
causes — it is an underclass problem, and hence 
the danger that drugs will fade away as a presiden- 
tial issue once something sexier comes along. For 


‘The object would be to 
break the cycle of poverty 
and drug use and save a 


generation of Americans.’ 
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the middle-class person who gets addicted to 
drugs, there are ways out. He can pay to go to a 
special drug clinic. He is not surrounded daily by 
the culture and temptation of drugs. The middle- 
class addict has a reason to quit. 

The poor crack addict has none of these op- 
tions. There are very few rehabilitation centers 
in the ghetto and the waiting lists are long. The 
culture of the streets and the projects is domi- 
nated by the money and lure of drugs. But per- 
haps, most importantly, there is no reason to 
quit. Hopelessness is the real cause of the drug 





problem, not laxity at the borders or Noriega. 

Forty years ago, the U.S. government set out to 
save a generation of Europeans through the Mar- 
shall plan. What we need is a Marshall plan for 
America’s underclass, a comprehensive program 
that takes on drug use, teenage pregnancy, poor 
academic achievement, child abuse and a host of 
other problems that condemn generation after 
generation to despair. The object would be to 
break the cycle of poverty, hopelessness and drug 
use and save a generation of Americans. 

The drug-smuggling indictments against Nor- 
iega helped redefine drugs as a national security 
problem. This now gives Dukakis, the likely Demo- 
cratic nominee, an opportunity to marry an unfa- 
shionable liberal agenda, programs for the poor, 
with a fashionable conservative agenda, national 
security. The elements of such a plan could range 
from providing treatment centers for addicts to 
providing parenting skills for the teenage mothers 
who bear so many addicts. Jesse Jackson and the 
Children’s Defense Fund have proposed federal 
budgets with an eye towards breaking the cycle of 
underclass poverty. 

The Marshall plan provided $13 billion in aid to 
Western Europe over a four-year period. In the 
first year alone, the United States spent $6 billion, 
or 2.5 percent of the U.S. gross national product, 
on Europe. A similar percentage in 1988 would 
amount to slightly more than $100 billion. Almost 
no one regrets having spent that money on Eu- 
rope. By saving a generation of Europeans, we se- 
cured our future strength in the world. Why not 
look at the drug problem for what it really is and 
save a generation of Americans? 


Panama City — President 
Jimmy Carter, an independent . 
observer invited by the Panama- 
nian government, last night de- 
clared Sunday’s presidential 
election a fraud. He spoke after a 
visit to central election head- 
quarters, where angry govern- 
ment opponents had marched 
and were dispersed by gunfire. 

Three people were injured 
during the protest, which came 
after the regime loyal to Gen. 
Manuel Antonio Noriega failed 
to release any results a full day 
after the polls closed and. scat- 
tered reports circulated of sol- 
diers and masked men breaking 
into polling stations and stealing 
official tally sheets. 

Carter, at a nighttime press 
conference,’ said the military 
seized thousands of vote tallies 
‘in nighttime sweeps and re- 
placed them with counterfeit tal- _ 
lies. He broke his accommodat- 
ing stance of Sunday when he 
said the election had been peace- 
ful and without incident. He said 
the Panamanian government 
stopped cooperating with his” 
mission as soon as he raised the 
issue of fraud. i 

“I hope there will be a world- 
wide outcry against this dictator 
stealing this election from his 
own people,” he said. 

[In Washington, White House 
press secretary Marlin Fitzwater 
cited reports of fraud and intimi- 
dation and exit polls showing the _ 
opposition slate had well over 60- 
percent of the vote and the gov- 
ernment coalition in the “low 
20s.” d 

[State Department deputy 
spokesman Richard Boucher 
said, “At this juncture, it ap- 
pears clear that the people of Pa- 
nama have voted for democracy. 
It is now up to Gen. Noriega to 
respect the wishes of the Pana- 


manian people.” | 





Outcry Over Panama Vote 


Jimmy Carter calls election a fraud 


Results secret; 


By Peter Eisner 
Newsday Latin America Bureau 

Panama City — President 
Jimmy Carter, an independent 
observer invited by the Panama- 
nian government, last night de- 
lared Sunday’s presidential 
election a fraud. He spoke after a 
visit to central election head- 
quarters, where angry govern- 
ment opponents had marched 
and were dispersed by gunfire 

Three people were injured 
during the protest, which came 
after the regime loyal to Gen. 
Manuel Antonio Noriega failed 
to release any results a full day 
after the polls closed and. scat- 
tered reports circulated of sol- 
diers and masked men breaking 
into polling stations and stealing 

‘ial tally sheets. 

Carter, at a nighttime pre: 
conference, said the military 
seized thousands of vote tallies 
in nighttime sweeps and re- 
placed them with counterfeit tal- 
lies. He broke his accommodat- 
ing stance of Sunday when he 
said the election had been peace- 
ful and without incident. He said 
the Panamanian government 
stopped cooperating with his 
mission as soon as he raised the 
issue of fraud 

“I hope there will be a world- 
wide outery against this dictator 
stealing this election from his 
own people,” he said. 

[In Washington, White House 
press secretary Marlin Fitzwater 
cited reports of fraud and intimi- 
dation and exit polls showing the 
opposition slate had well over 60 
percent of the vote and the gov- 
ernment coalition in the “low 
ona 

{State Department deputy 
spokesman Richard Boucher 
said, “At this juncture, it ap- 
pears clear that the people of Pa- 
nama have voted for democracy. 
It is now up to Gen. Noriega to 
respect the wishes of the Pana- 
manian peopl 

In Panama City, at least 5,000 supporters of opposi- 
tion candidate Guillermo Endara surrounded the 
presidential contender and marched with him to the 
Atlapa Convention Center, where the votes were to be 
counted. 

“You can feel it, you can feel it, Endara is presi- 
dent,” they chanted, before being stopped by shield 
bearing riot troops when they came within two blocks 
of the convention center. 


One Panamanian journalist was reported wounded 
when provocateurs-drove through the crowd firing 
pistols. Riot police and plain clothesmen carrying 
shotguns aimed their weapons and fired at the crowd 
which scattered as marchers ran for cover, and there 
were two other minor injuries 

The shooting came after the opposition leaders 
talking with police, agreed to break off the march 
But before the thousands of demonstrators could dis- 
perse, two cars with banners supporting government 
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Supporters of opposition candidate Guillermo Endara are blocked on Panama City street by government troops 


candidate Carlos Duque began driving into the mid 
dle of the crowd 
A witness said an opposition supporter threw a bot 
t one of the car's windshields, and riot police then 
an firing into the air with pistols and automatic 
rifles. 
As the crowd dispersed, a shot r 
identified as a Panamanian tel 


ng out and a man 
vision journalist fell 
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Ruling Favors Agent Orange Vets 


The Washington Post 

Washington — In a ruling that could have profound 
implications for thousands of Vietnam veterans, a 
federal judge has declared that the government has 
defined too strictly the standard of proof required of 
veterans claiming injury from the defoliant Agent Or- 
ange and has directed the government to re-examine 
the issue. 

A spokesman for the Vietnam Veterans of America, 
which challenged the agency’s rules, hailed the ruling 
yesterday as “a major victory with far-reaching impli- 
cations.” One official predicted that the decision 
would allow “tens of thousands” of veterans to re- 
open rejected claims for Agent Orange injuries 

Until now, the government has granted direct 
benefits for Agent Orange exposure to only five of the 
33,272 veterans who have claimed that the herbicide 
harmed them when it was used to defoliate jungles. 

Veterans’ groups have alleged that Agent Orange, 
which contains the chemical dioxin, caused ailments 


including cancers, heart conditions, skin problems 
and infertility. But government officials maintained 
that a scientific panel appointed by Congress in 1984 
was unable to find a direct link between the sprayings 
and the diseases. 

A spokeswoman for the Department of Veterans 
Affairs, which has maintained that the Vietnam 
spraying was so widespread that any person who 
served in Southeast Asia was exposed to the chemical, 
had no comment on the ruling. In the past, the 
has appealed rulings with a possible impact 
ing as the one announced yesterday, 

In the 48-page ruling Wednesday, U.S. District 
Court Judge Thelton E. Henderson of San Francisco 
held that former Veterans Administration head 
Thomas K. Turnage had imposed “an impermissibly 
demanding test” for determining whether an ailment 
could be linked to dioxin. The judge said Congress 
required only a “significant statistical association” 
between exposure and illness, but the VA insisted on 


“proof of a causal relationship.” 

Moreover, the judge said Turnage “compounded” 
that finding by failing to give any ailing veteran “the 
benefit of the doubt in meeting that demanding stan- 
dard. 

Veterans’ laws long have required that the govern 
ment rule in favor of a veteran in the case of any 
doubt about whether an ailment is related to military 
service, 

For years, veterans’ groups have accused the VA, 
the predecessor to the new department, of deliberate- 
ly ignoring the claims of Vietnam-era veterans. Mary 
R. Stout, president of the Vietnam Veterans of Amer 
ica, said yesterday that the ruling “validates what 
Vietnam veterans have been saying for years: that the 
VA has failed to give Agent Orange victims a 
hearing.” 

In 1984, a class-action lawsuit brought by veterans 
against the manufacturers of Agent Orange 11 years 
earlier was settled for $180 million. 
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WORLD 
BRIEFS 


China Reforms Yowed 


Communist Party General Secretary Zhao 
Ziyang yesterday promised that China will pro- 
ceed with political reform and praised students 
who have returned to class after three weeks of 
pro-democracy protests, saying they showed 








‘increasing reason.’ 

While China has made substantial moves to 
decentralize its economy in recent years, the 
government remains mainly the executor of de- 
cisions made by a few top party leaders. 

The tens of thousands of students who have 
held marches, sit-ins and other protests the past 
ree weeks have demanded the pace of political 
reform be. stepped up and that basic freedoms 
such as the right to speak and a free press be 
protected. They also called for an end to official 





corruption 


Ex-Hungary Chief Out 


Janos Kadar, who ruled Hungary after the 
Soviets crushed the 1956 uprising until his oust- 
er last May as Communist Party leader, was 
removed as the party’s president yesterday and 
expelled from the central committee. 

Hungarian radio said the ailing 76-year-old 
president was removed at a closed session of the 
118-member Central Committee. 

Kadar had become a major embarrassment to 
a party embarked on far-reaching political re- 
forms and a reassessment of its past because of 
his role in joining the Soviet suppression of the 
1956 uprising that he at first supported 


> . 

Pravda Blasts Stalin 

Dictator Joseph Stalin ignored warnings from 
Soviet spies that Nazi Germany was planning to 
invade and failed to prepare his country for a 
war that cost 20 million Soviet lives, Pravda told 
readers yesterday 
1e full-page article in the Communist Party 
newspaper came on the eve of the 44th anniver- 
in World War II. It 





sary of the Soviet victory 
marked a sharp break from the traditionally 
patriotic and positive reminiscences of Soviet 
heroism 

Western historians have written much about 


how Stalin ignored intelligence reports about 
Adolf Hitler’s invasion plans, but little has come 
out in the Soviet Union. The dictator typicaily 
had been portrayed as a brilliant wartime leader 
who rallied the nation against Nazi invaders. 


Peru Official Resigns 


Peruvian Prime Minister Armando Villa- 
nueva resigned yesterday in the face of a wave of 
leftist guerrilla violence, setting the stage for a 
cabinet reshuffle. 

President Alan Garcia said later that he had 
named 88-year-old Vice President Luis Alberto 
Sanchez as Villanueva’s successor. The prime 
minister is second only to the president in politi- 
cal power 


Israel Seals Territory 


Israeli troops yesterday sealed off the occu- 
pied lands against attacks during two holidays, 
and Arab-owned cars in Israel were stoned by 
protesters angered at the killing of a soldier 
whose body was found buried near the Gaza 
Strip. 

In Gaza Strip, Arab reports said troops 
wounded 11 Palestinians and hit three Arab 
children with rubber bullets, including an 11- 
year-old shot in the left eye. Two Palestinians 
reportedly were wounded in the West Bank. The 
army said it was checking the reports. 

The army elamped an indefinite curfew on 
700,000 Palestinians in Gaza Strip and barred 1 
million West Bank residents from entering Isra- 
el until tomorrow night. The restrictions were 
imposed to keep Palestinians out during Israel’s 
Memorial and Independence Day holidays 
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State Dept. ‘Concerned’ 
Over Events in Panama 


Washington (AP) — The State Department ex- 
pressed deep concern last night over evidence that 
forces loyal to Gen. Manuel Antonio Noriega were 
using fraudulent means to ensure victory for his can- 
didate in the Central American nation’s elections. 

The evidence cited by the departmert was based 
partly on comments by the head of the White House 
observer delegation in Panama, Rep. John Murtha 
(R-Pa.) who said the electoral process was marked by 
“fraud and manipulation.” 

The department statement also said the vote tabu- 
lation had been interrupted after the election Sunday 
and European parliamentarians observing the poll re- 
ported that 127,000 ballots were destroyed. 

“We are deeply concerned by evidence pouring in of 
electoral fraud on the part of the pro-Noriega forces,” 
the statement said. 

At the State Department, deputy spokesman Rich- 
ard Boucher said, “At this juncture, it appears clear 
that the people of Panama have voted for democracy. 
It is now up to Gen. Noriega to respect the wishes of 
the Panamanian people.” 

He refused to say what action the United States 
would take if the administration concludes that Nor- 
iega, the Defense Forces commander, rigged the re- 
sults in favor of his hand-picked candidate, Carlos 
Duque. 


Other officials said last week the administration is 
weighing a series of options if Noriega retains power 
through fraudulent means. 

One option would be to take legal action to seize 
Noriega’s personal assets in the United States and 
Europe. According to the officials, these assets are 
believed to total in the hundreds of millions of dollars. 
Imposing a trade embargo against Panama is another 
option, the officials said. 

Meanwhile, two U.S. senators arrived in Miami 
from Panama yesterday, saying the United States 
should consider force against Noriega if his military 
government steals the election. 

Democrat Bob Graham and Republican Connie 
Mack, both of Florida, along with Miami Mayor Xavi- 
er Suarez, spent Sunday as White House observers at 
polling places-in various parts of Panama. 

At an airport news conference, all three said they 
saw strong evidence of irregularities, including sol- 
diers allowed to vote repeatedly, pre-marked ballots 
and padded voter lists. 

“I believe the United States should now consider 
the use of force in Panama,” said Graham. ‘“‘We’ve 
tried economic sanctions, which. . . have had almost 
no effect on Noriega and the people who keep him in 
power.” 


Panama Vote Called Fraud 


PANAMA from Page 5 

with a shot to the chest. A reporter 
nearby said the man was alive 
when taken away by colleagues, 
but appeared seriously wounded. 

Eisewhere in the country, there 
were no immediate reports of vio- 
lence yesterday, but a Dutch 
Catholie priest shot in the face 
Sunday by a national guardsman 
died. A hospital spokesman said the 
Rey. Nicolas Van Cleef, parish 
priest of Santa Marta, in eastern 
Panama, died after an emergency 
operation. It was not clear if his 
death was related to the election. 

Protests erupted throughout 
central Panama City after the na- 
tion’s electoral tribunal made a 
terse announcement that it was 
unable to make a vote count until 
district headquarters turned in 
their votes. 

“We have not received any circuit tally sheets. For 
that reason, we exhort those in the circuit counting 
boards to hurry and bring us the tallies,” an election 
official said in a broadcast on national radio and televi- 
sion 

The opposition coalition said last night that it had 
been able to obtain results from 25 percent of the 
nation’s precincts, showing Endara beating Duque by 
almost a ratio of 3-1. 

Duque cited an exit poll by a Spanish organization 
identified as Inter-Gallup giving him 50.9 percent of 
the vote to 44.7 percent for Endara 

One opposition worker said he took official tally 
sheets home after troops broke into the Maranon 
School outside the city and burned ballot boxes. ““We 
had observers there, but the men waited for the jour- 
nalists and foreigners to leave before they came in,” he 
said. 

Other incidents of seizures at polling places were 
reported in the lower class San Miguelito district. The 
government had no comment on any of the reports 
and it was not possible to determine how significant 
those incidents were in the overall voting. 

A European delegation of election observers said 
they could not understand what was slowing the count. 

“We are profoundly perplexed that at this time of 
the morning, after the polling centers closed at 5 p.m. 
last night, the National Counting Board announces 
they don’t have the tallies,” said Fernando Suarez, 
the Spanish head of the delegation. 

He said the delegation was investigating reports 





Guillermo Endara 


about the destroyed tally sheets. 

One member of an observer dele- 
gation sent here by President 
George Bush called the electoral 
process “‘incredibly bad.” 

“As far as Pm concerned, it is a 
terrible fraud,” said Rep. John P. 
Murtha (D-Pa.) head of a 14-mem- 
ber delegation scheduled to report 
back to President Bush today. 
“Each one of us was able to docu- 
ment numerous cases of irregulari- 
ties.” 

Sen. Connie Mack (R-Fla.) said he 
believed the opposition support in 


Noriega steals this election and his 
hand-picked candidate wins, I will 
introduce legislation calling on the 
United States to abrogate the Pana- 
ma Canal Treaty,” he said. 


AP Photo 


Under the treaty, Panama wins 
full control of the waterway in the 


year 2000. Secretary of State James Baker has said 
Washington intends to abide by the treaty. Carter 
also has said that regardless of the outcome, the U.S. 
must abide by the treaty, which he negotiated with 
the late Panamanian leader Omar Torrijos. 

People around downtown Panama City were clearly 
angered by the lack of voting results and widely be- 
lieved that Noriega would not permit an opposition 
victory. 

Endara told reporters he thought the opposition 
protest march was a significant reflection of anger at 
the government and at Noriega, the nation’s de facto 
ruler. 


The crowd is small, “but large considering the lack 
of media attention and publicity,” he said. The gov- 
ernment has shut down opposition newspapers, tele- 
vision and radio station since U.S.- backed protests 
against Noriega began more than a year ago. 


Businesses boarded up their windows along the 
route of the march, and plainclothes police carrying 
shotguns were circling the routes of scattered protes- 
ters at sunset. 


Bush has said he will not accept the results of a 
fraudulent election, and U.S. diplomats and military 
spokesmen say all options are open, including the pos- 
sibility of employing force. 

But most U.S. sources say Bush would probably 
only introduce additional economic sanctions or possi- 
ble decrease the status of already strained diplomatic 
relations with Panama. 


the polls was overwhelming. “If 











The Opinion on North 


Question: The jury in the Oliver North trial has found North guilty on some of 
the charges against him. Based on what you have seen, heard, or read, do 
you think the jury made the right decision or not? If not, do you think he should 
have been found guilty on more of the charges or do you think he should have 
been found not-guilty on all of the charges? 














Right decision 51 % 
Should have been found guilty on more charges Ae O 
Should have been found not guilty 28% 
Don’t know 5 or 19% 


Question: Now that the jury has found North guilty on some charges, do you 
think he should be punished or do you think he should be pardoned? 














Punished ~ : "35% 
Pardoned 3 Ka rei 
Don’t know 8% 


About the poll: Results are based on a telephone survey conducted by The 
Gallup Organization with 1,239 adults nationwide May 4-7, 1989. The margin 
of error is 4 percentage points. 
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Bush: I 
Rooted 
For 
North 


Washington (AP) — President 
George Bush, in his first public 
comment on the Oliver North 
verdict, said yesterday he had 
“wanted all along to see him ex- 
onerated.”’ 

Asked if he thought North, 
who was found guilty last Thurs- 
day on three of 12 felony counts, 
was innocent, the president said: 
“Pm not going to argue with the 
courts. The process is being ap- 
pealed. He’s entitled to the right 
of appeal without a lot of editorial 
comment from me, although I’ve 
already given you some.” 

Bush was asked about North at 
the end of an interview with a 
group of reporters. North is 
awaiting sentencing for illegally 
destroying and altering govern- 
ment documents, accepting an il- 
legal gratuity and aiding and 
abetting obstruction of Congress’ 
investigation of the I[ran-contra 
affair. 

White House officials have said 
Bush has not discussed the possi- 
bility of a pardon for North. 

Bush, when asked his reaction 
to the verdict, said, “‘As you 
know, I wanted all along to see 
him exonerated. The matter is 
now under appeal, and thus Pl 
have nothing more to say about it 
while it is.” 

As the interview broke up, he 
was asked, “You don’t believe in 
shredding documents, do you?”’ 

“I believe in taking them with 
me,” he joked. 

A government-approved docu- 
ment introduced during North’s 
trial said Bush met early in 1985 
in Honduras with then-President 
Roberto Suazo. It said Bush in- 
formed Suazo of then-President 
Ronald Reagan’s decision to 
speed U.S. military and economic 
aid to the country — expedited 
aid that the document said had 
been approved as part of a deal to 
gain Honduran support for the 
Nicaraguan contras. 

The document did not say 
Bush was part of any such deal, 
and he said emphatically last 
week that despite what the docu- 
ment said there was no deal, “no 
quid pro quo.” 











U.S. considers 
ways to oust him 


By Marie Cocco 
Newsday Washington Bureau 

Washington — President George Bush — declaring 
that the opposition had won a ‘“‘clear, overwhelming 
victory” in the Panama election — yesterday called 
on Gen. Manuel Noriega to relinquish power, as 
White House officials said the administration is 
weighing options from military action to tougher eco- 
nomic sanctions to finally oust the dictator. 

Bush, speaking to reporters just before he met with 
former President Jimmy Carter, who headed a group 
of international observers monitoring the election, re- 
fused to state what specific steps the administration is 
considering to remove Noriega. The president said he 
would not discuss the options until after official elec- 
tion returns are announced — even though a White 
House official said the administration does not know 
when that will be. 

White House spokesman Marlin Fitzwater, mean- 
while, said the administration was considering op- 
tions ‘‘from the use of military force to various eco- 
nomic and commercial moves,’’ against the 
Panamanian regime, but declined to be more specific. 

Pentagon officials said privately, however, that 
there is little likelihood of direct military interven- 
tion, since there are about 40,000 Americans — in- 
cluding 10,000 dependents of U.S. service personnel 
— who live in Panama. Of particular concern, offi- 
cials said, is the safety of about 5,700 military depen- 
dents who do not live on bases and are therefore at 
greatest risk. 

As for economic sanctions, officials said the main 
option left for the United States is to impose a trade 
embargo, which they acknowledge would deepen the 
economic havoc in Panama. The United States al- 
ready has cut off direct economic aid to Panama and 
taken other damaging economic actions. 

For almost two years, Noriega, who controls the 
ruling regime and the government-backed candidate 
in the election, has defied U.S. efforts to force him 
from power or persuade him to leave Panama. 

Bush and White House officials indicated yesterday 
that there have been what the president called ‘‘re- 
cent contacts” with Noriega, but the officials declined 
to characterize them as formal negotiations. 

In a hastily called question-and-answer session 


with reporters, Bush cited independent accounts of 


“massive irregularities” at the polls in declaring that 
“the opposition has won a clear-cut, overwhelming 
victory.” 

“The Panamanian people have spoken,” said Bush, 
who took note of unofficial election returns compiled 
by Catholic Church officials showing that as many as 
three-quarters of the voters chose opposition candi- 
date Guillermo Endara. “And I call on General Nor- 
iega to respect the voice of the people. And I call on all 
foreign leaders to urge General Noriega to honor the 
clear results of the election.” 

The White House was preoccupied for much of the 
day with the Panamanian crisis, but Bush’s com- 
ments — his first since the elections there Sunday — 
did not go beyond those that were issued by the State 
Department on Monday. 

Asked why a call for Noriega to step aside might 
work now when all éther efforts have failed in the 
past, Bush replied: ““Because there has been a massive 
voice of the people heard. There has been a statement 
for democracy so loud and so clear that perhaps even 
General Noriega will listen to it.” 

Members of Congress, including several who were 
part of an observer delegation, have called for such 
steps as a relocation of U.S. military families who now 
live off bases onto military installations, and even ab- 
rogation of the treaty that calls for the United States 
to transfer control of the Panama Canal to Panama 
by the end of 1999. 

Fitzwater said the United States would not abro- 
gate the treaty, but hinted that there might be other 
measures that could be taken under the terms of the 
pact. A White House official said later that a separate 
accord calls for the canal to be operated in a way that 
ensures the safety of merchant vessels and the easy 
flow of goods through the waterway. The official said 
an economic and political crisis in Panama could give 
the United States an opening to assert that the flow 
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Jimmy Carter reports on tainted Panama voting to George Bush and Dan Quayle 


Opposition Candidate: 
P’ve Won in a Landslide 





By Peter Eisner 
Newsday Latin America Bureau 

Panama City — The U.S.- 
backed candidate for president, 
Guillermo Endara, declared yes- 
terday that there is overwhelm- 
ing evidence he has won Sun- 
day’s election in a landslide. He 
called on foreign governments to 
endorse his victory and to de- 
nounce attempts by Gen. Man- 
uel Antonio Noriega’s military 
“to alter the will of the people.” 

“Our triumph is a fact more 
and more accepted,” Endara 
said at a news conference 
“There is a recognition by the 
people that we are the victors in 
this election.” 

Underscoring the main ques- 
tion of how Endara could wrest 
power from the military, he and 
his two vice presidential run- 
ningmates were harassed by 
troops and pro-government pro- 
vocateurs when they met with 
Archbishop Marcos McGrath at 
church offices downtown. About 
a dozen troops surrounded the 
church building for about 30 
minutes late yesterday after- 
noon, and a few shots were fired 
into the air. No one was injured 

“They were trying to scare me,” Endara said. ‘But 
many things will happen by Sept. 1,” he said, refer- 
ring to the date the new president is scheduled to take 
office. 

Earlier, the government released partial vote re 
turns, described by international observers as fraudu- 
lent, showing Noriega’s candidate, Carlos Duque, 
with a substantial lead. 

While Endara and his Civic Democratic Opposition 
Alliance hoped other countries would pressure Nor- 
iega to recognize an opposition victory, the opposition 
gave no hint as to how they would marshal the means 
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Opposition candidate Guillermo Endara at news conference 


to take power 

The streets of Panama City were generally quiet 
yesterday, and Endara announced no new protest 
marches. Citizens returned to work after a three-day 
weekend, one day after provocateurs firing handguns 
drove into a crowd of about 5,000 opposition support 
ers. Three people were wounded when police and 
troops also opened fire on the crowd, which gathered 
a block from central election headquarters 

Yesterday, while troops stood ready near election 
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headquarters and put up road checks 
for a fourth day near U.S. military 
bases, there was no show of force in the 
streets. 

The government-controlled radio 
and television broadcast only brief offi- 
cial bulletins reflecting a trend toward 
victory for Duque in the official vote 
count. The military, in patriotic radio 
broadcasts, continued to portray the 
opposition as a tool of the United 
States. It contends the United States 


Step Aside, 
Noriega Told 


BUSH from Page 5 


of goods is jeopardized. 

Bush met with members of the con- 
gressional observer delegation, and also 
met with Carter and members of his 
delegation. 

Carter — standing in the rain in the 
White House driveway after his meet- 
ing — said that unilateral military ac- 
tion by the United States would be un- 
wise, as would punitive economic 
measures. 

“Any sort of military involvement 
down there would immediately alienate 
the Panamanian people who respect 
their nation’s sovereignity, as do we,” 
the former president said. 

He said the United States should mo- 
bilize the international community, 
particularly the leaders of other Latin 
American nations, to join in a diplomat- 
ic effort to persuade Noriega to forfeit 
control of the nation. 

Bush appeared to try to do that yes- 
terday when he took pains to praise Pe- 
ruvian President Alan Garcia for his 
statement against the vote fraud, and 
said that Venezuelan President Carlos 
Andres Perez was encouraging neigh- 
boring countries to issue a joint state- 
ment decrying the election abuses. 

Fitzwater would not comment direct- 
ly when asked whether the White 
House might move to drop a U.S. drug- 
trafficking indictment against Noriega 
in exchange for his departure. The in- 
dictment was handed up by a Florida 
grand jury in February, 1988. This was 
the basis of several deals the Reagan 
administration attempted, but failed, 
to negotiate with Noriega. During his 
presidential campaign, however, Bush 
said he opposed striking such a deal. 





President Vinicio Cerezo Arevalo, surrounded by 
guards, leaves palace hall after news conference 


launched an attempt to oust Noriega as 
a pretext to abrogating the bilateral 
treaties that cede control of the Pana- 
ma Canal to Panama on Dec. 31, 1999. 

The government also cut the cable 
television feed of the U.S. Southern 
Command network and the Cable News 
Network to limit access to U.S. news 
programs. 

The official government-dominated 
election board began announcing voting 
returns from Sunday’s balloting yester- 
day morning and by evening accounted 
for less than 10 percent of the total regis- 
tered voters. Their count gave 51,752 
votes to Duque and 26,878 votes to En- 
dara. It is estimated that 1.2 million peo- 
ple were registered for the election. 

The process has been rejected as 
fraudulent by the opposition, by repre- 
sentatives of several hundred interna- 
tional observers, including former 
President Jimmy Carter, and by the 
U.S. government. 

A Panamanian government spokes- 
man, in a rare meeting with foreign re- 
porters, lashed out at Carter, who was 
invited here to meet with Noriega and 
observe the election. On Monday night, 
Carter denounced the election as a 
fraud. ‘““We’re not going to let any ob- 
server of any country insult us,” said 
Boris Moreno of Carter. “He seemed 
hysterical.” 

Endara said unofficial election re- 
turns give him the lead by a 3-1 ratio 
from half the nation’s polling places. 
He said he was hopeful that ‘‘democrat- 
ic presidents . . . would recognize the 
victory of the Civil Opposition Demo- 
cratic Alliance.” 

He and his two runningmates re- 
ferred to themselves as president and 
vice presidents-elect and discounted 
the official returns. The opposition 
gave no information how it garnered its 
results, amid a chaotic procedure in 
which official tally sheets have been re- 
portedly seized by military troops in 
some districts and taken home by elec- 
tion board members in others. 

U.S. officials in Panama said yester- 
day that they believe that Noriega, the 
nation’s de facto ruler, had assumed he 
had succeeded in portraying the vote as 
a populist campaign against a colonial 
enemy and was taken by surprise by 
the overwhelming opposition victory. 

“They were flabbergasted by the 
amount of fraud they had to resort to,” 
one U.S. official said. ‘‘They’ve been 
giving themselves a line for so long they 
really thought that the country was the 
way they said it was.” 

The officials said that Noriega, in- 
dicted last year on U.S. drug-trafficking 
charges, is the overwhelming loser, 


Guatemala City (AP) 


shot 


AP Photo 


Soldiers loyal to the 3-year- 
old civilian government yesterday snuffed out the sec- 
ond attempted military coup in a year without firing a 


President Vinicio Cerezo asked Guatemalans to re- 
main calm, saying, ““The situation is under the control 
of the government and the army of Guatemala.” 

Defense Minister Alejandro Gramajo said rebel air 
force troops backed by two helicopter gunships and an 
A-37 warplane blocked two major highways on the 
south and northeast edges of the capital. Gramajo said 
rebel troops also tried to march on his home 

The defense chief said at least 300 rebel soldiers were 
involved. He gave no other troop figures 

The rebellion was crushed without a shot being fired, 
Cerezo told a news conference hours after the uprising 

Cerezo and Gramajo said the attempt was staged by 
an air force tactical unit based at the international air- 
port south of Guatemala Gity. It was led by at least. 10 
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People. Most of Panama's 2.37 mil- 
lion people are of mixed European, 
Native American and African heri- 
tage. Almost all are Roman Catholic. 
The official language is Spanish. The 
literacy rate is 81 percent. 
Size. 29,208 square miles, slightly 
larger than West Virginia. 
Economy: Panama has been a major 
world banking center, but its promi- 
nence declined following U.S.-im- 
` posed sanctions last year. While 
Panama has a high standard of living 
compared with most Latin American 
countries, the U.S. estimates that the 
sanctions have caused a 25 percent 
decline in the gross national product. 


Government. Voters elect a 67-mem- 
ber Legislative Assembly, 505 district 
representatives, a president and two 
vice presidents. The president ap- 
points his cabinet and governor for 
each of the country’s nine provinces 
and three Indian reservations. 


History. Panama was taken over by 
the Spanish in the 1500s. It became 
part of Colombia, and, with U.S. 
backing, declared independence 
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from Colombia in 1903. That year, 
Panama allowed the U.S. to build the 
Panama Canal, which opened in 
1914. Internal rivalries and opposi- 
tion to U.S. control of the canal 
caused years of political instability. 
Gen. Omar Torrijos staged a coup in 
1968 and ruled as a strongman until 
1978, continuing to wield power until 
his death in 1981. The U.S. and Pa- 
nama agreed in 1977 that Panama 
would assume control of the canal at 
the end of the century. Relations 
cooled over accusations that the mili- 
tary chief and de facto dictator, Gen. 
Manuel Noriega, was involved in nar- 
cotics trafficking, money laundering 
and the murder of political oppo- 
nents, After Noriega was indicted by 
two U.S. grand juries on drug 
charges last year, President Arturo 
Delvalle attempted to oust him but 
was himself ousted. The U.S. then 
imposed economic sanctions. Pana- 
ma charges the U.S. pressure is a 
pretext for reneging on the canal 
treaty agreement. 
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even though he wasn’t actually run- 
ning for office. 

“This was a political event which has 
delegitimized Noriega’s claim to pow 
er,” a U.S. Embassy official said, speak- 
ing on condition he not be named. 

U.S. officials have said they hope that 
the opposition can rally anti-Noriega 
demonstrations that would snowball 
into a mass of support for the Endara 
ticket. But there are 
opinion on what outcome is likely 

One U.S. source claimed the election 
could widen rifts in the military, which 


In that attempt 
Guatemala City but were turned back without gunfire 
Six officers were arrested 


government 


differences of 


Gramajo said two colonels 
cashiered for taking part in last year 
involved in yesterday’s 

Cerezo and Gramajo 
officers involved in yesterday's plot were in custody. An 


A State Department official 
anonymity, said he received report 
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Noriega has controlled since 1983 
But a U.S. Southern 
Command referred to the Panamanian 


source at the 


military command as highly integrated 
and loyal to Noriega, discounting sign 
of any discord 

One well-placed U.S. military official 
speaking on condition of anonymity 
was asked whether it was likely Nor 
iega would be in Panama 10 years from 
now, when the Panamanians take con 
trol of the canal 

“It is highly likely,” 
plied. 


the official re 


Guatemala Thwarts Coup 


current, retired or cashiered military officers, 
several who took part in a failed uprising on May 11 
1988, they reported 


including 


two columns of troops marched on 


a captain and a major 
attempt wert 
rebellion 


aid all but two high-ranking 


unspecified number of soldiers were also arrested 


In Washington, White House pres 
Fitzwater voiced strong, continued | 
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| Panama Nullifies Election 


Decision follows beatings 


X 


By Peter Eisner 
Newsday Latin America Bureau 

Panama City, Panama — The gov- 
ernment nullified results of Sunday’s 
elections last night after the opposition 
presidential candidate, Guillermo En- 
dara, his two running mates and doz- 
ens of others were beaten and wounded 
while protesting election fraud. 

Endara fell bloodied and unconscious 
to the ground after he was hit in the 
head with a steel rod by non-uniformed 
men, who were traveling in consort 
with the military. He was released from 
the hospital after receiving six stitches 
in his head, but returned to the hospi- 
tal late last night for tests, said Ricardo 
Arias Calderon, one of two opposition 


vice presiden- 
tial candidates. 

Late last 
night, govern- 
ment television 





Support for U.S. 
Plan, Page 13. 





announced that the vote results had 
been nullified because of incidents that 
began after the election ended Sunday, 
specifically claims by international ob- 
servers that the election was marked by 
blatant fraud. Both sides had claimed 
victory. 

Yolanda Pulice, head of the govern- 
ment-appointed electoral commission, 
made the announcement revoking the 
elections. 

‘The elections of May 7, 1989, are 
declared annulled in their entirety,” 
she said. 

Referring to uninvited election ob- 
servers, who included U.S. senators 
and congressmen, she said, ““Their evi- 


dent aim was to swallow the thesis of 


electoral fraud proclaimed to the world 
by U.S. authorities beforehand.” 

She gave no indication of what the 
next step would be. 

Endara and his running mates were 
injured in a melee around Santa Ana 
Park, where the government said four 
national guardsmen were injured when 
Endara’s bodyguards opened fire. A 
television bulletin showed one of the 
wounded, Lt. Demetrio Villarreal, and 
said he had been hit by “opposition 
gangs disturbing the public order.” 

One of Endara’s bodyguards was 
killed in the incident, Arias Calderon 
said. 

Endara was treated at a local hospi- 
tal, then appeared before cheering sup- 
porters who crowded toward him in the 
emergency waiting room. An aide held 
the candidate’s bloodstained shirt over- 
head. 

“I blame General Manuel Antonio 
Noriega and I hope he leaves soon,” 
said Endara, 53. He declared he would 
“not cede a centimeter in the struggle.” 

The incident began at the central 
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Opposition vice-presidential candidate Guillermo Ford is attacked and beaten by a government supporter during a protest in 
Panama City. Below, he pleads with a Panamanian soldier after the attack 
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U.S., Soviets to Resume Arms Talks 


By Alison Mitchell 
and Roy Gutman 
Newsday Staff Correspondents 
Moscow — U.S. Secretary of State 
James Baker and Soviet Foreign Minis- 
ter Eduard Shevardnadze agreed yes- 
terday to resume strategic arms negoti- 
ations in June and to renew efforts to 
defuse regional disputes ranging from 
Nicaragua to the Middle East. 
In the first extended U.S.-Soviet talks 
since the Bush administration came into 


office, the U.S. side also set out the con- 
ditions under which the United States 
will consider lifting 15-year-old restric- 
tions on trade with the Soviet Union, 
according to Soviet Foreign Ministry 
spokesman Gennady Gerasimov. 

The mood seemed upbeat and cordial 
during the day-long discussions at the 
Soviet foreign ministry, part of a two- 
day visit here by Baker. 

Shevardnadze’s principal deputy, 
Aleksandr Bessmertnykh, told the offi- 


cial Tass news agency the atmosphere 
was “‘businesslike, constructive and, on 
the whole, good and calm.” Even “‘the 
most acute problems were dis- 
cussed with a desire to better under 
stand each other and to explain the re 
spective positions,” he said 

Another sign of the cordial atmo 
sphere was a Soviet welcome to Presi- 
dent George Bush’s plans to vist Hun- 
gary and Poland in July. Shevardnadze 
said, ‘We believe the division of Europe 


may have been one of the worst mis 
takes made by our predecessors.’ 

The biggest difference seemed to be 
in the two sides’ public relations styles 

Gerasimov gave two briefings and 
went into considerable detail in com 
parison with a group of Baker aides, who 
held a single late-night briefing but re 
fused to be quoted by name. Gerasimoy 


scooping Baker's aides, was the first to 
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Bush’s Non-Military Course Lauded 


By Marie Cocco 
Newsday Washington Bureau 

Washington — While President 
George Bush has been criticized in the 
past for moving too slowly on the inter- 
national front — most notably in U.S.- 
Soviet relations — government and pri- 
vate experts on Latin America said 
yesterday that he has no real option in 
the deepening political crisis in Pana- 
ma other than the wait-and-see course 
he has now set out on. 

Quick, dramatic aetion such as a 
military move or trade embargo would 
damage long-term U.S. interests in Lat- 
in America and probably harden the re- 
solve of Gen. Manuel Antonio Noriega, 
the military strongman who has 
thwarted nearly two years of U.S. at- 
tempts to remove him, officials said. 

Thus, the White House has turned 
aside calls from conservatives in Con- 
gress to take swift and symbolic — but 
costly — action such as abrogating the 
Panama Canal treaty or ordering im- 
mediate U.S. military intervention. 


Instead, Bush has set about to mobi- 
lize international opinion against the 
apparent election fraud carried out by 
Noriega, and is waiting to see what 
steps the dictator takes now that the 
Panamanian people have apparently 
delivered a forceful rejection of his lead- 
ership and are in open revolt. 


In particular, officials said, Bush is 
seeking to persuade Latin American 
leaders to move to the forefront of the 
struggle to get Noriega to step aside. 
Unilateral U.S. efforts to force Noriega 
out have so far been an embarrassing 
failure. That failure, experts said, is 
one of the factors that has weakened 
the U.S. position in the region, a trend 
the Bush administration is trying to re- 
verse. 

Yesterday, for example, the United 


States called on the Organization of 


American States to join the outcry over 
the apparent election fraud, and State 
Department sources indicated that the 
United States has been encouraging 
Venezuela to call a meeting of the 
hemispheric organization to address 
the Panama situation. 

White House spokesman Marlin Fitz- 
water said Bush yesterday contacted 
Latin American leaders and that the 
conversations “related to Latin Ameri- 
can unity in facing the blatant at- 
tempts at intimidation now being con- 
ducted by the Noriega regime.” 

In a statement issued yesterday, sev- 
en Latin American nations expressed 
deep dismay over the political situation 
in Panama, saying the handling of Sun- 
day’s election could further distance 
the Panamanian government from the 
region’s democratic community. 

“We declare our profound dismay 


over the situation which can further 
distance the government of Panama 
away from the democratic community 
of Latin America,” said the statement, 
representing the views of foreign min- 
isters of Brazil, Mexico, Argentina, Co- 
lombia, Venezuela, Peru and Uruguay 

Bush is hoping, administration offi- 
cials said, to deepen Noriega’s isolation 
within the region and perhaps get him to 
negotiate his exit from Panamanian 
politics with Latin leaders. In addition, 
the goal is to use Noriega’s diplomatic 
isolation to bolster the Panamanian op- 
position’s bid to rid the nation of his 
rule, 

“I think it’s comforting and encour- 
aging that they are proceeding in an 
orderly fashion and doing it patiently, 
and not leaping in response to these 
pressures for military intervention and 
abrogation of the treaty,” said Sol 
Linowitz, who negotiated the canal 
treaty during the Carter administra- 
tion. “It’s doing it exactly right.” 

Private experts said the White House 
statements on Tuesday in which Fitz- 
water said the United States was consid 
ering options from military force to ad- 
ditional economic punishment were 
meant for U.S. political consumption, 
and do not seem to be a true reflection of 
immediate U.S. intentions. The United 
States already has many economic sanc- 
tions against Noriega’s regime 


“This is an 
more to deal with Bush 
being no wimp, 


empty gesture meant 
ell-image of 
said Laurence Hirn 
director of the Council on Hemispheri 
Affairs. Hirn and other Latin American 
experts said that while they expect Bush 
to take symbolic military action 
as ordering more troops to U.S 
Panama, as former President 
Reagan did these forces would ulti 


uch 
bases in 


Ronald 


mately be withdrawn quietly, much a 
they were under Reagan 

A direct U.S. invasion would raisi 
the ire of Latin American nation 


which are historically extremely sensi 
tive to U.S. intervention in the region 

Likewise, administration official 
said, harsher economic penalti« 
against Panama would hurt U.S. corpo 
rations, U.S. citizens in Panamaand the 
middle and upper classes in Panama 
those at the core of the opposition 

With these avenues closed — and with 
the Bush administration intent on ri 
pairing the United States’ relationship 
with nations in the region 
is, for the moment, Bush 

Experts predicted, however, that thi 
route will be a slow and fraught with 
pitfalls that could leave Noriega in 
power for some time. In part, they said 
that is the Latin 
having been shunted aside during the 
Reagan administration are 
dealing with the United State 


diplomacy 
chosen path 


because nation 


wary ol 


Panama Government Nullifies Election 


PANAMA from Page 5 

Santa Ana Park when a caravan Endara 
was leading along with vice-presidential 
candidates Guillermo Ford and Arias 
Calderon was blocked by military forces. 
As they waited for permission to contin- 
ue, carloads of men dressed in civilian 
clothes arrived, breaking through the 
lines, while the troops stood by. 

Endara said authorities watched as 
the men beat him amid gunfire. 

“They knocked off my glasses, and 
then I lost consciousness. I remember 
regaining consciousness and I was on 
the ground.” 

Ford and Arias Calderon also were 
beaten. Ford was smashed in the back 
with a steel pipe and a two-by-four, then 
led away bleeding to a police van, which 
drove away to an undisclosed location. 

Later, opposition leaders said Ford 
was. safe at an undisclosed location. 
Arias Calderon was not seriously hurt. 

Although witnesses said the at- 
tackers wore shirts identifying them as 
members of the ‘“‘dignity battalions,” 
civilians given arms ostensibly to de- 
fend against an eventual U.S. invasion, 
Endara said the: were not civilians but 
rather members of Noriega’s paramili- 
tary forces. 

“It was nothing but paramilitary 
forces with the protection of National 
Guardsmen,” said Endara, talking to 
reporters at the Paitia Hospital. 

Before the march began, Ford had 
discussed the possibility of violence, but 
said that he and his colleagues of the 
Civil Democratic Action Alliance would 
face the danger. 

Carloads of provocateurs drove 
around the wealthy, downtown part of 
the city during the day, causing by- 
standers to run for cover. At nightfall, 
traffic circulated normally, although 
soldiers patrolled city streets. Tension 
increased in the capital as word of the 
beatings spread. 

In outlying poorer suburbs, there 
was virtually no sign of conflict, al- 
though there-was. lively -debate- about 





. 








Riot police breaking up yesterday's demonstration march in Panama City 


when the government would announce 
election returns. 

‘People are saying, okay, they are go- 
ing to steal the election,” one resident 
of San Miguelito said. “But life is quiet 
and normal. Nobody in San Miguelito is 
going to go out and fight for the opposi- 
tion.” 

In the downtown area, high-pressure 
water trucks dispersed isolated groups 
of people at midday on the central Via 
Espana avenue. 

Workmen were putting plywood on 
windows on major thoroughfares, and 
military command helicopters hovered 
overhead. Shield-bearing riot troops 
stood at street corners on the avenue, 
and protesters burned garbage on 
streets until they were chased away by 
police or the paramilitary troops. 

At one hospital along the,opposition 


caravan route, a doctor said water can 
nons and pepper gas reached the clinic 
grounds 

In Washington, White House spokes- 
man Marlin Fitzwater said President 
George Bush condemned the violence 
and said it shows that “General Nor 
iega does not have the interests of the 
Panamanian people at heart 

The U.S. Southern Command up 
graded its alert level for U.S. citizens 
warning them about the likelihood of 
major civil disturbances. Brig. Gen 
Marc Cisneros, chief of operations at the 
command, said that while the situation 
on the streets is dangerous Americans 
are not especially threatened. But he 
urged them to remain off the streets. At 
least 24,000 Americans live in Panama 

‘There are goons out there. There has 
been harassment,’ Cisneros said. He 


added that Noriega has been told that 


U.S. forces will hold him responsible for 
any violence directed at American 
‘They have our message,” he said 


Before the election was nullified, the 
government Election 
ued a slow vote count 
percent of the return 
ga's hand-picked candidate, Carlos Du 
que, beating Endara by a ratio of 2-1 
Tally sheets have been reported stolen 
and destroyed by army troops 

Endara claims he has won by at least 
American 


l'ribunal contin 
saving about 15 


showed Norie 


3-1 and was calling on Latin 


governments to endorse him as 
dent-elect and pressure Noriega, the na 
tion's de facto ruler, to cede power 

He has pledged to negotiate Noriega 
departure from the country but has not 
shown how he could break the military 
leader's dictatorial hold on power 
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The Strategic Picture 


U.S. and local troops in Panama 





Military personne! 

now there 10,300 Total military personnel 7,300 
Army 68% Army 82% 
Air Force 25% Air Force 6% 
Navy and Marines 7% Navy 12% 

To be added 1,881 National Guard 
Army 91% (paramilitary) 12,300 
Marines 9% 


Weapons: AH-1 Cobra helicopter 
gunships, UH-60 Blackhawk trans- 
port helicopters, OH-58 Kiowa ob- 
servation helicopters, OA-37 
(Dragonfly) counter-insurgency 
planes, A-7D ground-attack jets 


Where the new troops will come from 


Weapons: Only reconnaissance and 
transport aircraft, no combat aircraft 
or attack helicopters; 6 inshore pa- 
trol craft; 4 amphibious landing craft; 
mortars 


e 990 from the 7th Light Infantry Division at Ft. Ord, Calif. They will be flown on 
55 separate flights from Travis Air Force Base, Calif., to Panama. 

e 726 from the 5th Infantry Division at Ft. Polk, La. They will drive to Beau- 
mont, Texas, and embark on the USS Bellatrix for Panama. 

e 165 from the 2nd Marine Expeditionary Force from Camp Lejeune, N.C. 


This unit will be flown to Panama. 


SOURCES: Defense Department, “The Military Balance,” Reuter, Associated Press 
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Noriega Haven Sought 


U.S. calls on allies; no sign Panamanian will leave 


By Peter Eisner 

and Ron Howell 
Newsday Staff Correspondents 

The United States is attempting to 
find a country that would be willing to 
take Panamanian Gen. Manuel Anto- 
nio Noriega if he eventually agrees to 
give up power, U.S. national security 
adviser Brent Scowcroft said yesterday. 

“I don’t want to get into specifics, 
but we have been talking to a number 
of allies,” Scowcroft said when asked by 


U.S. Troops 
Find Calm 
On Arrival 


By Peter Eisner 
Newsday Latin America Bureau 

Panama City — The first of about 
1,900 U.S. combat troops airlifted to 
U.S. military bases yesterday were 
greeted by general indifference on the 
part of the military-backed Panama- 
nian government and concern by the 
U.S.-aligned opposition that the move 
will shift focus away from what they 
claim was their popular mandate to 
take over the presidency. 

“It is focusing world attention on 
this issue (the troop movements) and 
diverting attention from the election” 
victory, opposition vice presidential 
candidate Ricardo Arias Calderon said. 

“T hope it doesn’t create a backlash 
in Latin American countries.” 

The government, which annulled last 
Sunday’s elections, citing widespread 
irregularities and alleging interference 
and provocation by the United States, 
had little reaction to the stepped-up 
U.S. military strength. 

Panama City was quiet yesterday, de- 
spite some rhetoric opposing U.S. 
policy, and there was no sign that the 
17,000-member Panamanian Defense 
Forces was reacting to the U.S. move. 
Officials, however, denied there was 
any justification for the U.S. action. 

At a news conference Thursday 
night, officials of the ruling Democratic 
Revolutionary Party accused President 
George Bush of virtually declaring war 
on Panama by ordering the troop rein- 
forcements. 

“There is no aggression against 


Please see CALM on Page 8 


UN Unit 


Geneva (AP) — Under U.S. pressure, 
the World Health Organization yester- 
day shelved until next year a decision 
on whether to admit the Palestine Lib- 
eration Organization’s self-declared 
state of Palestine as its 167th member. 

The vote dashed PLO hopes of win- 
ning voting rights in all major UN 
agencies this year after its legislature 
in Tunis, the capital of Tunisia, last 
November proclaimed the ‘“‘State of 
Palestine.” 

The WHO annual assembly voted 83- 
47 in a secret ballot in favor of a resolu- 
tion co-sponsored by nine western and 
Third World countries. It coupled the 
deferral with A éall for more‘aid to resi- 


reporters if the United States was talk- 
ing with other countries about a place 
where Noriega could go. Scowcroft 
made the remark aboard Air Force 
One, accompanying President George 
Bush en route to Texas. 

Although Scowcroft would give no 
details, diplomatic sources said that an 
offer of safe haven was relayed to Nor- 
iega earlier this week through Spain 
but was rejected by Panama's de facto 
ruler. The rebuff, one source said, 
helped provoke Bush’s statement 
Thursday that the United States would 
not drop drug-smuggling indictments 
against Noriega. 


“That’s why Bush made a point of 


saying the indictments [in Florida on 
drug trafficking charges] could not be 
dropped,” the source said. “They were 
offering him [Noriega] a silver bridge 
and he said no.” 

Scowcroft’s comments came as the 
31-nation Organizaton of American 
States voted to convene a special ses- 
sion of its foreign ministers Wednesday 
in Washington to consider action on the 
crisis in Panama, where Noriega’s gov- 
ernment annulled the results of Sun- 
day’s presidential elections after it was 
widely reported that the opposition had 
won. Wednesday, opposition candidates 
were beaten by pro-government thugs, 
leading to a firestorm of international 
protest. 

There has been no indication that 
Noriega is willing to give in to opposi- 
tion demands that he give up power. An 
administration official said that Nor- 
iega was unlikely to go to any country 
that would extradite him to the United 
States. 

Diplomatic sources said that the Eu- 
ropean Community, through Spanish 
Prime Minister Felipe Gonzalez, con- 
tacted Noriega this week to propose a 
new round of negotiations and an offer 
for him to leave the country for a safe 
haven. 

“Tt was an offer to get out,” 
western diplomatic source familiar 
with the effort. The source said the of. 
fer was transmitted through a diplomat 
in Panama City and would have in- 
volved a return to the level of negotia- 
tions that were conducted between the 
United States and Noriega last year as 
part of an unsuccessful U.S. attempt to 
remove Noriega from power. 

The diplomatic source, speaking on 
condition he not be further identified, 
said Noriega replied unequivocally that 
he had no interest in negotiations for 
his departure. He did not say whether 
Noriega replied directly or through in- 
termediaries. 


Defers 


dents of Israeli-occupied lands, where a 
Palestinian uprising began 17 months 


said a 


ago. Twenty members abstained 

U.S. Assistant Secretary of State 
John R. Bolton told reporters, “We are 
pleased that the international commu- 
nity has effectively rejected the PLO’s 
application for membership.” 

The Soviet Union joined in support- 
ing the resolution. Soviet Health Minis- 
ter E.I. Chazov told the assembly that 
Moscow wanted to find a “solution 
avoiding confrontation.” 

Fathi Arafat, head of the PLO ob- 
server delegation and a brother of PLO 
Chairman Yasser Arafat, said the reso- 
lution means “‘you will all stand. behind 
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U.S. marines unload a transport plane in Panama yesterday 


“It’s the only thing the United States 
and the European allies are willing to 
consider,” the source said. ‘‘But it’s his 
|Noriega’s| game and this time he is 
definitely saying no. You could say it’s a 
stalemate.” 

The source indicated that these con 
tacts between European diplomats and 
Noriega took place prior to Bush's an 
Thursday afternoon that 
to U.S 


nouncement 
he was sending more troops 
bases in Panama 


Spain last year offered to give asylum 
to Noriega, but 


report, a Foreign Ministry 


according to a Reuter 


poke man 


said it has not been considered lately 
Bush spoke to Gonzalez at least a half 
dozen times this week, according to 


government spokeswoman Rosa Condi 
in an attempt to get the Spanish leader 


to convince Noriega to stepaside 


Last year, the Dominican Repub 
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LO Membership 


us next year. You will all vote so that 
we may assume our role of peace in all 
the international organizations.’ 

Earlier, the meeting refused to con 
sider Nicaraguan amendments that 
would have in effect turned the propos 
al into a call for the PLO’s immediate 
admission 

The voting followed more than four 
hours of procedural wrangling 

Nearly 100 
nized the state of Palestine or at least 
acknowledged its proclamation 

The United States, which is contrib- 
uting $74 million — or 25 percent to 
the WHO’s regular budget in 1989, 
threatened to withdraw all payments to 
any UN agency admitting the PLO as a 


countries have recog 


full member 

U.S. Secretary of States James A. Ba 
ker III said the PLO’s admis 
harm the Middle East peace proce 

All 21 Arab countries backed the ap 
plication of the PLO, which now hold 


ion would 


only non voting observer status in the 
UN agencies 
Hours before the debate started, the 


PLO said it would help finance the 
WHO's African operations in case of a 
withdrawal of U.S. fund It uid it 
raised the money from Arab country 


The World Health 
pecialized UN agency, began 


Organization, a 
oper if 
ing in 1948, declaring its purpose to aid 
in “the attainment by all peoples of the 


highest possible levels of health or 
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WORLD 
BRIEFS 


Moslem Protest in China 


Thousands of Moslem students marched 
through the Chinese capital yesterday to protest 
a book describing Moslem sexual customs, which 
they said insulted Islam. 

“Firmly punish China’s Salman Rushdie,” 
they shouted as they marched through the Mos- 
lem quarter of Beijing to the heart of the city, 
denouncing the editor of a book of essays titled 
“Sexual Customs.” Iran’s leaders called for 
Rushdie, a British author, to be killed for pub- 
lishing “The Satanic Verses,” which they say is 
blasphemous. 

The marchers, who numbered about 4,000, 
said their unprecedented demonstration had no 
connection with the wave of pro-democracy stu- 
dent demonstrations that have repeatedly 
brought Beijing’s streets to a standstill over the 
past month. 


Jews Won’t See Pope 


Jewish leaders yesterday canceled a meeting 
with Pope John Paul II on short notice to avoid 
stoking controversy over a Catholic convent at 
the former Nazi death camp at Auschwitz. 

“It was mutually understood that some items 
on the agenda had the potential for exacerbat- 
ing tensions, and it was considered more pro- 
ductive to reschedule the meeting,” the Anti- 
Defamation League of B’Nai B’rith said in a 
statement as it announced the highly unusual 
move. 

Vatican-Jewish reiations have been seriously 
strained over the community of Carmelite nuns, 
who in 1984 established a small convent on the 
site of the Auschwitz extermination camp in Po- 
land where more than a million Jews died. 


Theories on Jet Crash 


A U.S. military newspaper yesterday quoted 
sailors as saying either brake failure or a dis- 
tracted pilot may have caused a U.S. Navy jet 
with a hydrogen bomb on board to fall into the 
sea off Japan 24 years ago. 

Stars and Stripes, based in Darmstadt, West 
Germany, interviewed a former crewman of the 
U.S. aircraft carrier involved in the Dec. 5, 1965, 
accident. The Navy attack jet rolled off the deck 
of the Ticonderoga about 80 miles from a Japa- 
nese island, the paper said. The bomb was lost in 
the sea 
“Some sailors on the deck claimed that the pi- 
lot, who was killed in the accident, was reading 
a book and may have been distracted,” Stars 
and Stripes said. A petty officer aboard “‘be- 
lieves other causes such as brake failure can’t 
be ruled out,” the story said. 


Court: Suspect to U.S. 


The Greek Supreme Court ruled yesterday 
that Palestinian guerrilla Mohammed Rashid, 
accused of planting a bomb on a Pan Am airliner 
that exploded over Hawaii in 1982, should be 
handed over to the United States to stand trial. 

A Japanese teenager was killed and 15 other 
passengers were seriously wounded. 


China Broke Promise? 


China has reneged on a promise to normalize 
relations with Vietnam if Hanoi withdraws its 
forces from Cambodia, Vietnam’s official Com- 
munist Party newspaper charged yesterday. 

The Nhan Dan newspaper said China backed 
away from a previous pledge during talks in 
Beijing this week on Cambodia, where Vietnam- 
ese forces are battling insurgents armed by Chi- 
na 

The newspaper said that during the talks, the 
Chinese “‘made an overall solution to the Cam- 
bodian issue a condition for the normalization 
of relations between China and Vietnam, urged 
Vietnam to agree to the composition of a transi- 
tional government. . . and to resolve the ques- 
tion of the armies of the Cambodian factions.” 
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U.S. Asking Several Nations 
To Consider Taking Noriega 
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lic also said it would take Noriega. No one from its 
embassy was available late yesterday to say if it was 
still willing to do so. 

With many delegates saying they were shocked by 
pictures of Noriega supporters beating up opposition 
candidates, the OAS decided to meet next week to 
respond to what a number of OAS delegates called 
blatant election fraud and human rights violations by 
Noriega and his supporters. 

The United States reportedly will be lobbying for a 
strongly worded resolution by the foreign ministers, 
an act that could have the powerful effect of isolating 
Noriega among nations in the hemisphere. 

The acting Panamanian ambassador to the OAS, 
Carlos Russell, yesterday had harsh words for the 
United States, accusing it of subverting Panama’s 
sovereignty, fomenting rebellion and planning an in- 
vasion of the country. 

“We will never bow to the colossus of the north,” 
said Russell, who has been a professor at Brooklyn 
College since 1970. 

The acting U.S. ambassador, William T. Pryce, 
challenged Russell on some points, saying the main 
issue is that Noriega has refused to accept the will of 
the Panamanian people. To that Russell replied with 
what he called an old North American Indian saying: 
“White man speaks with forked tongue.” 

Pryce told the delegates he hoped the foreign minis- 
ters will act next week with the same forcefulness 
that their predecessors did in 1979, when they con- 
demned Nicaraguan dictator Anastasio Somoza De- 
bayle, just a couple of months before he was ousted by 


U.S. Troops 
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Americans in this country, there is 
no wounded American. What we 
want is peace and to prevent inter- 
vention by another country,” said 
Darinel Espino, secretary general of 
the ruling Democratic Revolution- 
ary Party. “We Panamanians are 
capable of solving our own prob- 
lems.” 

The government’s candidate for 
president in the elections, Carlos 
Duque, cited U.S. intervention in 
an open letter appearing in the gov- 
ernment-controlled news media. 

The United States ‘wanted to 
impose its own political option at all 
costs,” he wrote. “All of us ended 
up the losers.” 

The troop movements fueled a 
foreign policy debate within the 
U.S. government concerning how 
best to deal with Panama. 

Critics of U.S. policy both inside 


rag 
ed 


the leftist Sandinistas. 

“Who can doubt,” Pryce said. “. . . that the [1979 
session| was a major factor contributing to the down- 
fall of the Somoza dictatorship?” 

A U.S. State Department official said the OAS 
can expell Noriega’s government, but probably 
would not do that. What the United States appar- 
ently is seeking is a resolution sufficiently condem- 
natory that it makes Noriega a pariah among his 
neighbors. 

After the two-hour meeting of the OAS delegates, 
Pryce was asked if he believed that the OAS actions 
might lead to Noriega’s demise as leader. “What the 
OAS can do is it can contribute to a situation that 
would help solve the problem of the Panamanian peo- 
ple,” he replied. 

Cuba’s government was expelled from the OAS in 
1962, after Latin American and Caribbean nations 
reacted to the increasingly pro-Soviet tendencies of 
Cuban leader Fidel Castro. 

The United States has been trying for a year and a 
half to pressure Noriega into leaving, largely through 
economic sanctions. 

The United States estimates it has withheld at least 
$250 million from the Noriega government, Treasury 
Department sources said yesterday. Since April, 1988, 
mandatory sanctions have been in effect forbidding 
U.S. companies operating in Panama from paying 
taxes to the Panamanian government. The taxes are 
being held in a kind of U.S.-controlled escrow account 
until Panama holds legal elections and installs a 
democratic government, U.S. officials said. 

Marie Cocco and Pat Wechsler contributed to 
this story. 


Find It Calm 








and outside the government con- 
tend that the renewed efforts to 
force Gen. Manuel Antonio Noriega 
from power are unlikely to succeed. Those arguing 
against the sending of troops said the action was like- 
ly to fuel the argument by Noriega supporters that 
U.S. efforts are a subterfuge for conservatives who 
want to abrogate the Panama Canal Treaties signed 
by former President Jimmy Carter and Gen. Omar 
Torrijos, the late Panamanian leader. 

The first Marine and mechanized units stepped 
onto the tarmac yesterday at Howard Air Force Base, 
across Friendship Bridge from downtown Panama 
City, in what President George Bush has described as 
a reaction to threats to the safety of U.S. military and 
civilian personnel. 

The troop deployment includes light infantry and 
mechanized battalion combat units and is expected to 
be completed in about a week: It would increase total 
U.S. strength in Panama to just over 12,000 troops. 

U.S. officials also began moving many of the 6,600 
military and civilian personnel and their dependents 
from Panama City and its environs onto U.S. military 
mstallations. That action followed violence in Pana- 


Reuter Photo 
Marines from Camp LeJeune, N.C., march in Panama 


ma City on Wednesday in which opposition presiden- 
tial candidate Guillermo Endara, Arias Calderon and 
Guillermo Ford, the other vice presidential running 
mate, were attacked and beaten by paramilitary 
groups in a downtown plaza. 

Two people were killed in the attack, including one 
of Ford’s bodyguards, and several dozen people were 
injured. 

U.S. officials and the opposition say the attacks 
were directed by the Panamanian Defense Forces, 
which are led by Noriega. 

The streets of Panama City were calm yesterday 
and business and commerce appeared normal. Fol- 
lowing a rumor that oppositionists would hold a 
new rally, several riot and water cannon trucks 
drove by near downtown, but no incidents were re- 
ported. 

City workers labored to pull down campaign post- 
ers, and while most stores operated normally, some 
shopkeepers left their windows boarded up downtown 
for fear of new demonstrations and violence. 








Bush: Topple Noriega 


Calls on Panamanians to remove him from power 


By Marie Cocco 
Newsday Staff Correspondent 


Starkville, Miss. — President George 
Bush called yesterday for the Panama- 
nian people and the nation’s defense 
forces to oust Gen. Manuel Antonio Nor- 
iega from power. “I would love to see 
them get him out,” Bush said when 
asked specifically if he wanted the Pana- 
ma Defense Forces to be part of a gener- 
al uprising aimed at removing Noriega. 

“We’d like to see him out of there, not 
just the PDF, the will of the people of 
Panama .. . The will of the people 
should not be thwarted by this man and 
a handful of these Doberman thugs,” he 
said. 

At another point, when asked specifi- 
cally what the Panamanians should do, 
Bush said, “They ought to just do ev- 
erything they can to get Mr. Noriega 
out of there.” 

Asked whether he were concerned 
that he appeared to be inflammatory, 


Noriega 


By Peter Eisner 
Newsday Latin America Bureau 

Panama City, Panama — Down a 
quiet, tree-lined suburban street, in a 
middle-class suburb that is far from the 
violence that rang out last week down- 
town, lives a man named Sam, his wife 
and their two sons. 

The young doctor, of modest means, 
does not consider himself an enemy of 
the United States. As a matter of fact, 
he said, sipping a drink one recent eve- 
ning while his children were watching 
U.S. Southern Command television, 
“when I was a boy in school, all of us 
used to parade past the governor’s 
house on July 4th and celebrate Inde- 
pendence Day. We thought we were 
Americans.” 

But after all that the United States 
has done to Panama in the past few 
years, he said, the allegiance of his 
youth seems an ironic hoax. 

Sam does not like drug dealers, has 
family-oriented values and does not 
promote violence. But he also is proud 
to say that he voted for the government 
candidates in last Sunday’s election 
and supports Gen. Manuel Antonio 
Noriega. 

“He has stood up to the United 
States,” said Sam, who did not want to 
be further identified. In his view, the 
United States has held Panama hostage 
in a personal vendetta against the gen- 
eral, who is under indictment in Flor- 
ida on drug-trafficking charges. 

Despite the impression that Noriega 
is universally reviled, the military 
strongman has many supporters in Pa- 
nama, some of whom view him as the 
lesser of two evils — with U.S. domina- 
tion as the alternative. They are likely 
to resent President George Bush’s 
statement yesterday that “the Pana- 
manian people should do everything to 
get him [Noriega] out of office.” 

Noriega supporters believe that the 
United States has singled out Panama 
for economic punishment for domestic 
political reasons, and they sometimes 
hold up Noriega as a dragon slayer who 
prevailed. 

They question whether the U.S. eco- 
nomic sanctions against Panama were 
imposed last year because Noriega was 
not helpful enough in supporting the 
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Bush said: “I would add no words of 
caution. The will of the people should 
be implemented.” 

Administration officials have con- 
firmed that they have been consulting 
with other nations to see whether any 
would accept Noriega and that Venezu- 
ela has said it would accept the dictator. 

Bush’s main purpose apparently was 
to appeal to the PDF, a military and 
paramilitary force that is loyal to Nor- 
iega, to oust the dictator. Asked whether 
the United States would aid the PDF 
militarily, Bush seemed almost to en- 
courage an army uprising: ‘‘He’s one 
man, and they have a well-trained 
force.” 

Bush’s new comments on Panama 
come just days after he was roundly 
praised on Capitol Hill and among Latin 
American experts for taking a cautious, 
measured approach to the Panamanian 
situation. When he announced he was 
sending troops to Panama, Bush por- 


trayed his action as being aimed at pro- 
tecting U.S. lives. 

Yesterday, however, it was clear that 
his goals also include Noriega’s quick 
exit. 

Bush, in a 20-minute talk that he ini- 
tiated with reporters aboard Air Force 
One, also said he would not object to 
having Noriega take asylum in a nation 
that does not have an extradition treaty 
with the United States. 

“That could be a solution,” Bush 
said. “. . . and he [Noriega] ought to 
think about that.” 

Such an exile would make it impossi- 
ble for federal prosecutors to bring 
Noriega to the United States for trial 
on drug-running charges that were 
lodged against him in February, 1988. 

As recently as Thursday, when Bush 
announced he was sending an additional 
1,900 U.S. troops to Panama and taking 
other measures to pressure Noriega, 
Bush ruled out dropping the indictment. 


It was obvious Bush was advocating a 
general uprising — if not a violent 
overthrow of Noriega. The president, 
who invited reporters traveling with 
him to a commencement address at 
Mississippi State University to ques- 
tion him, said he decided to speak pub- 
licly because he was concerned that the 
Panamanians and the PDF did not ful- 
ly understand why he had augmented 
U.S. troops there. 

Bush took pains to stress that the 
United States’ problem lies with Nor- 
iega, not with the PDF. Paramilitary 
forces loosely affiliated with the PDF 
last week bludgeoned and beat opposi- 
tion leaders. 

But Bush said the PDF would enjoy 
good relations with the United States if 
Noriega were to be ousted. “If they 
come in there and Noriega goes and 
they respect the will of the people. . . 
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An Uneasy Relationship 








1848. American prospectors heading to California for the 
Gold Rush travel west by way of Panama, then part of Gran 
Colombia, to avoid ng Indian territory. The U.S. fi- 
nances construction of a railway, which opens in 1855. 
1888. Difficulties in moving ships during the Spanish- 
“American war convince the U.S. t at a canal through Pana- 
ma is necessary. 

1983. Colombia's Senate refuses to ratify a treaty that 
would allow the U.S. to build and control the Panama Ca- 
nal. On Nov. 3, with U.S. support, Panama declares inde- 
pendence. Fifteen days later, the U.S. and Panama sign a 
treaty allowing the U.S. to build the canal and control a 
strip of land called the Canal Zone extending five miles on 
either side of the canal. 

1914. The canal opens for business. 

1908-18. The U.S., charged by the Panamanian constitu- 
tion with ensuring continuity of constitutional government, 
sends troops to intervene during three i elec- 
tions. The U.S. gives up this authority in 1936. 

1946. Washington reports to the United Nations that the 
Canal Zone is a U.S. territory, bringing protests from Pana- 
ma and fueling long-standing resentment over U.S. control 
of the canal. 

1864. Panamanian demonstrators cross into the Canal 
Zone and clash with U.S. troops. Twenty-one Panama- 
nians and four Americans are killed, and Panama briefly 
breaks off relations with the U.S. 

1967. Treaties granting Panama greater control of and 
profits from the canal are concluded but never ratified. 


PRINCIPAL SOURCES: Encyclopedia Americana, Europa Yearbook, Reuter 


A history of U.S.-Panamanian relations. 





1977. After years of difficult negotiations, Panama and the 
U.S. conclude a treaty that would give control of the canal 
to Panama by the end of the century. It would give Panama 
jurisdiction over the Canal Zone immediately but allow the 
U.S. to maintain troops there until the year 2000. The U.S. 
Senate narrowly ratifies the treaty in 1978. 


1986. Accusations arise in the U.S. that Gen. Manuel Nor- 
iega, Panama's military chief of staff and de facto dictator, 
is involved in narcotics and arms trafficking, money laun- 
dering, murder of political opponents and sale of U.S. na- 
tional security information to Cuba. 

1887. Civil rights are suspended amid anti-Noriega pro- 
tests, leading the U.S. Senate to pass a resolution calling 
for a return to democracy or a cutoff of U.S. aid. 


1988. Noriega is indicted in February on drug and racke- 
teering charges by two federal grand juries in Florida. Pa- 
namanian President Arturo Delvalle tries to fire Noriega, 
but is instead ousted himself. The U.S. then imposes eco- 
nomic sanctions, including a freeze on Panamanian assets 
in U.S. banks and on U.S. payments for use of the canal. 
The sanctions have a devastating effect on Panama's 
prominence as an international banking center and on its 
economy in general. In May, Secretary of State George 
Shultz announces that talks on a deal for Noriega’s depar- 
eves mac because he backed out of a deal at the 
t minute. 


1888. National elections take place, and the opposition 
charges massive electoral fraud. President George Bush 
calls on Noriega to step down. 


U.S. TV, Radio in a Jam 


By Peter Eisner 
Newsday Latin America Bureau 
Panama City, Panama — The medi- 
um is the message in the broadcast war 
being waged by television and radio 
technicians in Panama for the past 
week. And the message is confusing. 
During the broadcast Friday of a 
game between the New York Mets and 
the San Diego Padres (former Yankee 
Jack Clark had just reached second 
base for the Padres), a trailer ran along 
the bottom of the screen. 


_ “Attention, Attention, ‚Dignity , Bat, .. 


talion of San Miguel Angel. Report to 
Headquarters at 9 o’clock,”’ the message 
said. The Dignity Battalion training ses- 
sions are designed to prepare people for 
a feared U.S. military invasion. 

Meanwhile, Roberto Kelly, the Pana- 
manian centerfielder for the New York 
Yankees, was featured in a commercial 
urging people to eat at a local pizza par- 
lor. 

Later, the message called on viewers 
to reject the ‘“‘provocations of Channel 
8,” the station of the U.S. Southern 
Command Network, based here. . 


The U.S. network was showing John- 
ny Carson’s “Tonight Show,” although 
it did break in occasionally with warn- 
ings about conditions in Panama City 
and reports about the arrival of new 
troops to bolster U.S. forces. 

Panama City is quiet, but the com- 
mand is operating at Personnel Level 
Movement Charlie, a Southern Com- 
mand announcement keeps reminding 
viewers. The status means that civil 
disorder is expected on the streets and 
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Soviets Threaten to Bolster Arms 


Bonn, West Germany (AP) — Soviet Foreign Minis- 
ter Eduard Shevardnadze said yesterday that the 
Kremlin would consider a rearmament step or a 
break with the intermediate-range nuclear arms trea- 
ty if NATO upgrades its short-range nuclear missiles. 

The veiled threat to match a NATO proposal to 
increase the range of European-based Lance rockets 
was the latest Soviet effort to pressure the West into a 
new round of arms talks. 

Shevardnadze met with West German Foreign 
Minister Hans Dietrich Genscher for four hours yes- 
terday. The talks focused on the contentious missile 
issue, which has divided NATO. 

The United States wants NATO approval this 
month on a plan to “modernize,” or more than triple 
the range of the Lance rockets by 1995. But West 
Germany has balked and is pressing for superpower 
talks on reducing short-range weapons. 

Most of NATO’s short-range missiles are based in 
West Germany, and public opinion here is strongly 
against the modernization step for fear it would jeop- 
ardize arms-control efforts. 

Shevardnadze said the modernization project was 
tantamount to the ‘‘development of a new weapons 
system,” and he said the Kremlin would not want to 
have to take a similar step. 

He likened the new missiles NATO plans to develop 
to the Soviet SS-23s being dismantled under the De- 
cember, 1987, superpower accord eliminating medi- 
um-range missiles. 

‘Why should we liquidate the SS-23 if the other 
side is creating and will deploy an analogous Lance-2 


rocket?” the foreign minister said. “It makes no sense 
to destroy these rockets then.” 

He said destruction of the SS-23 would have to be 
halted, “or we would have to create a new system.” 
Suspension of the SS-23 liquidation would violate the 
INF treaty. 

Soviet President Mikhail S. Gorbachev announced 
last week during U.S. Secretary of State James A. 
Baker III’s visit to Moscow that the Kremlin would 
unilaterally cut its short-range strength by 500 war- 
heads, and he called again for talks on the remaining 
nuclear arms. 

President George Bush said yesterday that Gorba- 
chev should go forward with the cuts. “Go ahead and 
do what he said unilaterally,” he told reporters 
aboard Air Force One. “It would be good.” 


Asked yesterday whether he could win the public- 
relations war with Gorbachev, he replied: “No such 
war. I want to win the peace war.. . .” 

Many foreign-policy experts in the United States 
and elsewhere are concerned that Gorbachev contin- 
ues to score gains in molding European public opin- 
ion to the Soviets’ advantage, while the United States 
responds slowly and cautiously. 

Departing from the text of his speech at Alcorn 
State University in Lorman, Miss., yesterday, Bush 
reiterated his pledge to match positive moves by the 
Soviets with reciprocal U.S. actions. The goal, the 
president said, is to bring about the “‘reintegration”’ 
of the Soviets into the world community. 

Marie Cocco contributed to this story. 


Bush Urges Ouster of Noriega 


BUSH from Page 5 








we see a very useful role for the Panamanian Defense 
Force.” 

Last year, the Reagan administration launched a 
covert attempt at fomenting a coup by encouraging 
PDF factions believed to oppose Noriega to thwart 
him. But that effort failed and since then it is general- 
ly accepted that Noriega has purged dissidents from 
the dreaded force. Thursday, for example, White 


House spokesman Marlin Fitzwater indicated that 
the administration knew of no shift in the PDF’s loy- 
alty. 

There was no immediate reaction to Bush’s state- 
ment on government-controlled television. Noriega 
has made no public statements since before last Sun- 
day’s election, and other government officials have 
not answered reporters requests for comments and 
interviews. The streets were calm and there were no 
demonstrations yesterday. 


New AIDS Finding Causes Scientific Furor 


AIDS from Page 7 





that a cofactor, one or another virus, might be in- 
volved, perhaps cooperating with HIV to cause AIDS. 

Lo reported his agent was found in seven of the 10 
AIDS patients he tested. 

In defending ‘‘Dr. Lo’s reluctance to be drawn into 
premature pronouncements,” the head of the mili- 
tary medical institute, Navy Capt. Robert F. Karnei, 
argued that Lo’s work “is important in its own right. 
He has discovered and characterized a new infectious 
agent which can cause disease in animals. Specula- 
tion can only cloud the issues.” 

Karnei said that patents on Lo’s discovery have 
been applied for and that the Institute of Pathology 
will not share materials with other researchers unless 
they enter into collaborative agreements. The insti- 
tute would not say who the outside collaborators 
might be, but other researchers argue that patents 
are a poor reason to hold up scientific information. 
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“The excuse that a patent issue has made it impos- 
sible to use those channels [of communication] is not 
credible,” said Normal Letvin, a leading AIDS re- 
searcher at the New England Regional Primate Cen- 
ter in Southborough, Mass. 

“There are accepted mechanisms within the profes- 
sion for peer review and publication. It is rapid and, 
in general, fair. When those channels are not fol- 
lowed, one cannot accept as credible the scientific 
claims,” Letvin said. 

Because of the limited information, many scientists 
said they are unable to assess Lo’s work. Indeed, some 
researchers have dismissed his findings, arguing that if 
it was truly important it would have been published in 
a prestigious journal, rather than the relatively ob- 
scure American Journal of Tropical Medicine and Hy- 
giene. 

As one virologist, who asked not to be named, put it: 
“If it was good work, it wouldn’t be in that journal.” 

In their published report, Lo and five co-workers 
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describe their new disease agent, VLIA, as being un- 
usually large and distinctly different from known vir- 
uses such as members of the herpes virus group, cyto- 
megalovirus, vaccinia virus and others. Unlike the 
HIV virus — which is a so-called retrovirus because it 
carries RNA in its core — Lo’s agent is apparently a 
more ordinary DNA virus. 

“The potential of VLIA in causing human diseases 
is not clear,” Lo and his colleagues wrote. But their 
experiments in silvered leaf monkeys led to infections 
that killed the animals within 10 months. 

Three of the monkeys exhibited long-term low- 
grade fevers; the fourth had a briefer illness. They 
also exhibited a wasting syndrome that was not remi- 
niscent of AIDS in humans, or an AIDS-like disease 
seen in macaque monkeys. Lo’s monkeys also suf- 
fered weight loss, skin problems and loss of hair. 

Unlike AIDS patients,the silvered leaf monkeys did 
not get numerous debilitating opportunistic infections 
that caused severe pneumonia or diarrhea. 








AP Photo 


Boston City Hospital nurse Michael Sullivan, left, and police Sgt. Francis Miller, right, try to avoid 
flying debris after Miller dropped a stun grenade into Daniel Sembert’s car Friday. Sembert, who 
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U.S.-backed contras fighting the Nica- 
raguan government. They scoff at the 
drug charges against Noriega, saying 
that other countries are far worse and 
get far less attention from the United 
States. 

“T think the whole issue of drug traf- 
ficking is overinflated,” said one re- 
spected Panamanian economist, who 
has contacts among high-ranking Pa- 
namanian officials and U.S. policy 
makers. He said that although Noriega 
was allowing the country to be used by 
major dealers, he also was helping the 
U.S. Drug Enforcement Administra- 
tion make major busts. “I think what 
they [Noriega and his allies] were doing 
was facilitating the drug trafficking, 
and they were doing money laundering. 
That’s nothing new,” he said. 

The economist, speaking on condi- 
tion he not be identified, said the Unit- 
ed States has few options open and that 
an increasing threat of U.S. military ac- 
tion will only strengthen the pro-Nor- 
iega forces. 

“No country will support an invasion 
by the United States,” he said. ‘“‘Eco- 
nomic sanctions will hurt the people of 
Panama more than they have been 
hurt already. Already, I have one friend 
who says he is prepared to move to the 
side of Noriega. Why use a shotgun in- 
stead of a rifle?” 

Opponents of the United States and 
even some supporters worry that U.S. 
efforts to oust Noriega might escalate 
into an attack on their nation’s sover- 
eignty — either directly, in an invasion, 
or by abrogating the Panama Canal 
Treaty, under which the canal is to be 
turned over to the Panamanians on 
Dec. 31, 1999. 

By all accounts, this is not a majority 
opinion among the nation’s 2.3 million 
people. After all, analysts on all sides 
say, the government that Noriega sup- 
ports lost last week’s presidential elec- 
tions, which were annulled by the gov- 
ernment Election Tribunal amid stolen 
ballots, coercion and violence. 

Opposition supporters are fervent in 
their condemnation of Noriega’s dicta- 
torial clamp on the nation’s institu- 
tions, blaming him for the nation’s eco- 
nomic disaster and near-pariah status 
internationally. 

“Look at what he has done to us,” 
said a woman, offering a ride in her 
Cadillac El Dorado to two Americans 
fleeing an area of tear gas downtown 
last week. “Please tell the world that 
this dictatorship must end.” 

Yesterday, vice-presidential candi- 
date Guillermo Ford said the opposi- 
tion will issue a call for a one-day gen- 
eral strike Wednesday ‘‘to show the will 
of the Panamanian people.” 

But anti-U.S. sentiment could be gal- 
vanized if measures adopted by Bush 
further pressure an economy that al- 
ready is wracked by high prices, low 
wages and unemployment, some ana- 
lysts said. 

“I think it’s clear that the govern- 
ment lost, or else they wouldn’t have 
annulled the elections. But they didn’t 
lose by as much as the opposition polls 
indicated,” said Marco Gandasegui, a 
sociology professor at the University of 
Panama. 

“You have to remember that the peo- 
ple were not voting so much in favor of 
one side or the other, but against; they 
were voting negatively,” with those 
supporting the opposition voting 
against the economic malaise of the 
country and those supporting the gov- 
ernment voting against men they per- 
ceived as being too closely tied to the 
United States, he said. 

Gandasegui said there is a class com- 
ponent to what is happening in Pana- 
ma. The organized opposition to Nor- 
iega, he said, comprises the return to 





prominence of the traditional oligarchy 
that acquired wealth through busines- 
ses that developed to service the Pana- 
ma Canal. That group has always iden- 
tified with the United States. 

Many of those people are the affluent 
residents of downtown Panama City, 
with its broad avenues and Miami-like 
luxury high-rises. Most of last week’s 
anti-government protests took place in 
that area of the city. Among the protes- 
ters were the wealthy young people driv- 
ing new cars — some with their chil- 


U.S. Broadcasts in a Jam 
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advises servicemen to stay at home. 

Television and radio in Panama are 
regulated by the government, and op- 
position outlets have been shut down 
for the past year. Pariama resumed ef- 
forts to control U.S. military and com- 
mercial broadcasts last week during 
now-annulled presidential elections, 
but was not always successful. 

The government first ordered remov- 
al of the Cable News Network from a 
commercial cable system feed, citing “a 
campaign of North American disinfor- 
mation” about the elections. The gov- 
ernment has allowed other U.S. cable 
stations, including TBS and the Arts 
and Entertainment Network, to re- 
main on the air. 


dren, stopping at stylish restaurants on 
the march route. Their numbers de- 
creased drastically once water cannons 
started spraying the streets and thugs in 
civilian clothing started firing into the 
air and wielding tire irons. 

Only about 1,000 people participated 
in a caravan downtown on Wednesday 
that ended violently when paramilitary 
squads beat opposition presidential 
candidate Guillermo Endara, his vice- 
presidential candidates and dozens of 
others with iron bars and clubs. An op- 


Cable transmission of the Southern 
Command Network was cut off last 
week. The network carries U.S. network 
news, local broadcasts from U.S. mili- 
tary installations and U.S. commercial 
television, without the commercials. 

But the network, which has a broad- 
casting tower on Ancon Hill in the old 
Canal Zone, is still on the air for people 
who use a TV antenna. Occasionally, 
especially at news time, it has been 
jammed, substituted with patriotic 
broadcasts that declare “Panama for 
the Panamanians” and review the his- 
tory of U.S. intervention in Panama. 

“We’ve been trying to override the 
jamming signal,” said a U.S. Southern 
Command spokesman. ‘‘But it’s not. too 
hard tojam a TV station. All you have to 
do is aim at the antenna.” 





Noriega Seen as Slayer of U.S. Dragon 


position bodyguard was kilied. Al- 
though their leader was hospitalized, 
there were no demonstrations to pro- 
test the beatings. 

In the slum sections of old Panama, 
the atmosphere was one of indifference. 
The narrow streets were teaming with 
the poor, whose plight has worsened 
because of the U.S. economic boycott, 
which has contributed to a 25 percent 
decline in Panama’s economy. But they 
were not protesting the election. 

“Nobody is going to go out into the 
streets [to protest]; nobody is going to 
go out there unless they have guaran- 
tees that this will mean something for 
them,” said a woman who lives in the 
working-class San Miguelito suburb, 
where there was no political violence or 
troop presence. 

“It’s not because they’re for the gov- 
ernment or against the government,” 
the woman said. ‘‘It’s because they want 
this to mean something to them and not 
just be the battle between two powers.”’ 

Government supporters say most of 
the poor of Panama identify with the 
government party and the legacy of the 
late Gen. Omar Torrijos, whose popu- 
list goals changed the face of this na- 
tion when he seized power from the oli- 
garchy in 1968. It is a legacy that 
Noriega has tried to adopt and a mantle 
he has taken up, perhaps by default. 

But despite the reservoir of support 
for the government, U.S. officials here 
believe that Noriega’s party and mili- 
tary power base were damaged by the 
election. They accept one church-spon- 
sored sounding of election polling 
places that gave the opposition alliance 
a 3-1 victory. 

“Tt was a landslide,” one U.S. official 
said. “Any legitimacy that Noriega may 
have claimed was washed away in the 
landslide vote against him.” 

The officials say they have sheaves of 
messages left at the embassy from Pa- 
namanians calling for an invasion. 
Many U.S. officials say privately they 
oppose an invasion as counterproduc- 
tive to U.S. policy in the region. But 
they add that Noriega, whom they de- 
scribe as a brutish thug who allows 
murderers to roam the streets, deserves 
whatever he gets. 

“T think we should never negotiate 
with the bastard again,” one official 
said. 

Regardless of the approach the Bush 
administration takes, the issue of U.S. 
domination will remain paramount in 
the minds of many Panamanians. 


“The real issue here is the United. 


States,” said one government-em- 
ployed independent researcher. ‘““You 
can’t talk about Panama without first 
mentioning the United States. 

“It has never let us develop normal- 


” 


ly. 


in Panama 


Armed forces radio also has been sub- 
ject to jamming. 

Meanwhile, the Panamanian govern- 
ment and defense forces charge that 
the United States, with part of $10 mil- 
lion in covert aid reportedly approved 
by President George Bush, helped set 
up a clandestine radio facility that 
broadcast last week for the opposition. 

“Someone told me about the broad- 
cast, but I haven’t heard it,” one U.S. 
official said. 

Panama has held an American techni- 
cian, Kurt Muse, in military custody 
since April 5, charging that he was try- 
ing to set up an illegal radio transmitter. 

The Southern Command, describing 

_the man as a “U.S. forces family mem- 
ber,” has issued repeated demands that 
. he be released. 
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Panama 


Protests 
Are Quiet 


Bishops call for end 
to violence; city calm 


By Peter Eisner 
Newsday Latin America Bureau 

a City, Pz nama The Panamanian mili- 
sty ignored opposition protests staged at 
Found the nation yesterday, while op- 
s followed through on their pledge of 












a ıl d ice to the continued rule of Gen. Man- 
| mio Noriega. 
Opposition demonstrations of protest were con- 


ined to fervent applause during church services as 
n Cath coi prie sts nationwide read a strong pas- 
ed by Panama’s Catholic bishops con- 
rn ‘litary- -instigated violence. There was no 
| police presence on the streets of downtown 
a City and no sign of the riot troops that had 
niddle-class neighborhoods several days ago 
> National Sanctuary downtown, worshipers 
chee red nd congratulated Guillermo Ford, 
two opposition vice-presidential candidates. Ford, fel- 
residential candidate Ricardo Arias Cal- 
i presidential candidate Guillermo Endara, 
eaten Wednesday by paramilitary squads as 

eld a protest march. Endara, hit in the heed 
2 clubs and an iron bar, remains under observa- 


letter sig 














n in a local hospital 

Church sources said there was no early report of 

litary action or harassment around any churches 
is priests read the pastoral letter, which rejects an 
tmosphere of intimidation around the country 

We call on our military brothers, who have the 


ms, to avoid using those arms against the 





fenseless he letter said 
We reject all violence, wherever it comes from, 
it only engenders more violence, and in 
i, drowns us all in a sea of tears, blood and 
After ti dy incidents last week, the opposition 
lidates the now-annulled national elections 
d for peaceful protests to avert further violence. 
y have called for a one-day work stoppage 
Wednesd timed to coincide with an emergency 
the Organization of American States in 


on to discuss the Panamanian crisis 

because it does not involve 
a lockout because it is not 
said Ford in describing 





is not a strike 
and it is not 
ision,”” 


kers, 
ı management dec 
plans for Wednesday 
lhis is aimed at all citizens of Panama, students, 
workers, professionals, housewives, business admin- 
property owners 
“We need to have the Panamanian people under- 
stand that the ir le sadership . will not be in hiding” 
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AP Photo 


Soldiers from the 5th Infantry Division settle in at Camp Russo, Panama 


Baker: Pressure Noriega, 
Don’t Void Canal Pacts * 


Washington (AP) — Secretary of State James A. 
Baker said yesterday it would be a mistake for the 
United States to try to abrogate the Panama Canal 
Treaties despite the crisis in Panama. 

“I don’t think that’s the appropriate response,’ 
ker said on the CBS program “‘Face the Nation.” 

Under the canal treaties, negotiated during the 
Carter administration, full control of the strategic 
waterway will be turned over to Panama 10 years 
from now. Over the next decade, Panamanian offi- 
cials will gradually assume a greater role in adminis- 
tering the canal. 

Some members of Congress have called for abrogat- 
ing the treaties in view of the intransigence of Pana- 
ma’s military ruler, Gen. Manuel Antonio Noriega, 
who last week nullified the results of an election that 
went against his handpicked candidates by a 3-to-1 
margin, according to election observers. 

Asked whether the United States should consider 
voiding the treaties, Baker said, “What you do when 
you start talking about that is turn this into a United 
States vs. Panama — and in effect vs. some of the rest 
of Latin America — contest. That would be a mistake. 
I think it would be counterproductive.” 

The secretary of state said measures taken by the 
Bush administration to support the Panamanian po- 
litical opposition and to encourage Noriega’s depar- 
ture from Panama nged “some time to work.” 


’ Ba- 


“I think it’s very important that the will of the 
Panamanian people be given effect,” Baker said. “We 
had an election here that’s been stolen. We have the 
will of the people being subverted and perverted. So 
we ought to do everything withifi reason that we can 
to encourage this man [Noriega] to leave — to bring 
pressure. . . on him to leave.” 

In remarks to reporters Saturday, President 
George Bush stopped short of urging violence or a 
coup but said: ““The people should do everything they 
can to have the will of the people respected. They 
ought to just do everything they can to get Mr. Nor- 
iega out of there.” 

Sen. Christopher J. Dodd (D-Conn.), chairman of the 
Western Hemisphere subcommittee of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, said the United States 
should not completely rule out taking military action 
against Noriega if circumstances warranted it. 

Asked about the possibility of using U.S. forces in 
Panama, Dodd said: “You never say what you’re not 
going to do, and you never remove that arrow from 
your quiver. . If you’re talking about military 
options, clearly you have to retain the option to use 
military forces.” 

Dodd, appearing on ABC’s “This Week With David 
Brinkley,” noted that “Panama is not just any other 
country in the region. It’s one of the vital links be- 
tween East and West, vitally important to us.” 


Israel OKs ‘Palestine Solution’ Plan. 


By Timothy M. Phelps 

Newsday Middle East Bureau 
Jerusalem — The divided Israeli 

government agreed yesterday for the 

first time in a decade on a proposal 


to begin negotiations with the Pales- to war. 


Hotly debated statement calls 
for elections, talks on self-rule 


But Labor Party Defense 


retary of State James Baker urged on 


year period of limited autonomy; ad- 
minister the occupied territories dur- 
ing that time; and after three years 
begin to negotiate a permanent agree- 
ment. 

The proposal, which rejects negotia- 
tions with the Palestine Liberation 


tinians. But the plan for elections in 
the occupied West Bank and Gaza 
Strip sidesteps several key, controver- 
sial issues. 


After seven hours of debate, the 


vote in the Israeli cabinet was 20-6 in 
favor of the proposal, with right-wing 
industry minister Ariel Sharon of the 
Likud bloc warning that elections 
“tragedy” 


would be a that could lead 


Minister Yitzhak Rabin, one of the 
original proponents of the elections 
idea, said that “after many years of a 
national unity government there is a 
peace initiative and I believe that it 
will gather broad support from the 
people of Israel.” 

The proposal in its current form 
falls well short of provisions that Sec- 


the Israelis two weeks ago. A State 
Department delegation led by envoy 
Dennis Ross met with top Israeli 
leaders here yesterday to try to per- 
suade them to go further. 

Under the plan submitted by Prime 
Minister Yitzhak Shamir, Palestinians 
would elect representatives who 
would negotiate the terms of a five- 


Organization and the creation of a 
Palestinian state as demanded by the 
Palestinians, does not say whether 
Arab residents of East Jerusalem 
would be allowed to vote along with 
residents of the occupied territories 
for the representatives. American offi- 
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Supporters cheer opposition vice-presidential candidate Guillermo Ford in Panama 
City after mass to support opposition candidates. 


Israel OKs ‘Palestine Solution’ Plan 
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cials have said this is a crucial feature, 
but it is controversial in Israel because 
the country annexed East Jerusalem in 
1967. 

It also does not say whether Israel 
would allow international supervision 
of the elections, as requested by the 
United States. Nor does it spell out 
whether there would be limitations on 
who could run. It calls for “regional” 
rather than municipal elections, but 
otherwise, officials here conceded, it 
provided few details beyond what Sha- 
mir first offered when he presented the 
idea in Washington last month. 

“We want to see if there’s a partner 
to this proposed plan,” said Shamir’s 
spokesman, Yossi Achimeir. “We don’t 
want to go further until we know what 
is the Arab approach, then we will tack- 
le those details which have been harder 
to settle inside the coalition.” 

PLO leaders have said they are wait- 
ing for details before deciding whether 
to go along with the plan. Yesterday, 
spokesman Ahmed Abdul-Rahman said 
in Tunis that the PLO executive com- 
mittee would meet ‘‘and then we may 
have a response to the plan. 

Nine of 15 prominent Palestinians in- 
vited to a meeting yesterday with the 
visiting State Department delegation 
failed to appear, but scheduled another 
meeting for tomorrow. A Palestinian 
source said the problem was mainly over 
internal rivalries. Six key Palestinian 
leaders sent the Americans a letter criti- 
cizing the Israeli proposal as “‘grossly 
deficient” because it would not lead to a 
Palestinian state, but they did not rule 
out taking part in elections. 

Two prominent members of Sha- 
mir’s own Likud bloc, Sharon and 


Housing Minister David Levy, voted 
against the proposal, reflecting dissent 
within the right wing. Shamir has op- 
posed participation by East Jerusalem 
residents, though key leaders of the Li- 
kud’s Labor Party partners in the gov- 
ernment support it. 

“The plan as presented will: bring 
about increased attacks on Jews, the di- 
vision of Jerusalem and the continu- 





despite the beatings. “We will continue 
to lead them without taking them to 
the butcher house.” 

Meanwhile, in an interview with the 
Spanish SER radio network, the pro- 
Noriega government candidate for 
president, Carlos Duque, said he re- 
gretted the elections annullment, in- 
sisting that he was winning before the 
vote tally was halted. Duque, a Noriega 
business associate, discounted the pos- 
sibility that he would run again for the 
presidency, but he endorsed the sugges 
tion by fellow ruling-party members 
that the opposition could join the gov 
ernment and the military in a tempo 
rary “government of national reconcili 
ation.” 

“A constitutional convention is [also] 
a valid option,” Duque said in the inter 
view. “We all wound up losing” be- 
cause of what he described as U.S. in 
terference in the electoral process 

“Panamanian reality seems to be a 
work of fiction,” he said. ‘‘We are living 
through a nightmare.” 

Noriega has not appeared in public 
since well before the May 7 presidential 
balloting, which international obsery 
ers and others contend gave victory by 
a wide margin to Endara’s opposition 
alliance. The chief campaign plank of 
the opposition group is Noriega’s re 
tirement or removal from his position 
as head of the armed forces. ‘‘It is not 
so unusual for him to be missing,” said 
a Panamanian analyst of U.S.-Panama 
relations 

“He stays out of the limelight, but 
behind the controlling 
things,” the analyst said 


scenes, he’s 


ation of the process of the establishment 
of a Palestinian state, and this process is 
already under way,” said Sharon 

Ezer Weizman, a former Likud min- 
ister and now a Labor Party represen- 
tative in the cabinet, said he voted 


against it because it did not go far 
enough. Israel should deal directly with 
the PLO, he said. 

The proposal reiterates Israel’s posi 


President George Bush's call Saturday 
for a popular uprising against Noriega 
who at one time was an operative of the 
Central Intelligence Agency when Bush 
was its director. Noriega is now undet 
federal indictment in Florida on drug 
trafficking charges 
The de facto ruler’s 
here was in file footage during a weekly 
military variety show on national tele 
vision yesterday 
on military training with Image aimed 


only appearance 


which mixed report 


at influencing Panamanian public 
opinion about the United State: 

One normal feature of the television 
program was omitted: a summary of 
Noriega’s week, Yesterday's report wa 


mostly file footage of the military lead 
er taking a tour of the inner working 


of the Panama Canal locks and pump 


ing systems, while a narrator reminded 
viewers that Noriega and the armed 
forces are “preparing to assume ri 
sponsibility for canal security without 
vacillation 
The 1977 Panama Canal Treatie 
provide for Panama to take full contr 
of the waterway on Dee, 31, 1999. “For 


our country the narrator said ful 
implementation of the treaties is fun 
damental.” 

Meanwhile, a U.S 
man said yesterday that 
1,900 troops sent to bolster | 
stationed here have arrived lhe la 
aircraft arrived early thi 
spokesman said 

There were no incidents reported a 


military 
most of the 


poke 


torci 


morning a 


the new troops moved from Howard Air 
Force Base along Panamanian 
U.S. military installa 


high 
ways to other 
tions here. 


tion that it will not negotiate with the 
PLO 

While it does not explicitly make the 
elections conditional on an end to cur 
rent Palestinian uprising, it does state 
that “there shall be a calming of the 
violence” in the occupied territorie 
and that the elections should be ‘free 
and democratic 
devoid of violence, threats and terror 


in an atmosphere 





Jerusalem (Reuter) - 


scribe the occupied West Bank 


Gaza districts . 


Following are excerpts from 
the resolution passed by the Israeli government yes 
terday. The cabinet secretary’s office described the 
version as informal translation from Hebreu 
biblical names Judea and Samaria are used to de 


This document presents the principles of a political 
initiative of the Government of Israel which deals with 
the continuation of the peace process; the termination of 
the state of war with the Arab states; a solution for the 
Arabs of Judea, Samaria and the Gaza district; peace 
with Jordan; and a resolution of the problem of the resi- 
dents of the refugee camps in Judea, Samaria and the 


In order to advance the political negotiation process 
leading to peace, Israel proposes free and democratic 
elections among the Palestinian Arab inhabitants of Ju- 


Excerpts From the Cabinet Resolution 


As soon as possible, but not later than the third year 
after the beginning of the transitional period, negotia 
tions for achieving a permanent solution will begin 

During the transitional period the Palestinian Arab 
inhabitants of Judea, Samaria and the Gaza district will 
be accorded self-rule by means of which they will, them 
selves, conduct their affairs of daily life 
tinue to be responsible for 
all matters concerning Israeli citizens in Judea 
and the Gaza district 

[The representation elected by Palestinians in thi 
West Bank and Gaza: | | 

Shall be a partner to the conduct of negotiations for | 
the transitional period (interim agreement) 

Shall constitute the self-governing authority in the 
course of the transitional period 

Shall be the central Palestinian component 


The 


agreement after three years, 

















Israel will con 
ecurity, foreign affairs and 


amarin 


ubject te | 





in the 


negotiations for the 






dea, Samaria and the Gaza district in an atmosphere 
devoid of violence, threats and terror. In these elections 
a representation will be chosen to conduct negotiations 
for a transitional period of self-rule 

This period will constitute a test for coexistence and 
cooperation. At a later stage, negotiations will be conduct- 
ed for a permanent solution during which all the proposed 
options for an agreed settlement will be examined, and 
peace between Israel and Jordan will be achieved 
The transitional period will continue for five years 


permanent solution 


In the period of the preparations and implementatios 


there shall be a calming of the violence in Judea, Samar 
ia and the Gaza district 
Every Palestinian Arab residing in [the territorii 


who shall be elected by the inhabitants to represent 


candidacy in accor 


them after having submitted hi 
dance with the detailed document which shall determing 
the subject of the elections may be a legitimate par 


ticipant in the conduct of negotiations with Israel 
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Mikhail Gorbachev, right, holds talks with Chinese leader Deng Xiaoping in the Great Hall of the People in Beijing 


The Power of Protest 


Beijing students alter Sino-Soviet summit schedule 


By Jeff Sommer 
Newsday Foreign Editor 

Beijing — Mikhail Gorbachev and 
Chinese leaders are continuing to alter 
their long-awaited summit to accom- 
modate thousands of Chinese student 
protesters who have occupied Tianan- 
men Square, the heart of the Chinese 
capital. 

A wreath-laying ceremony scheduled 
for this morning at a monument in the 
square was canceled because more than 
1,000 hunger strikers sat at its base. 
Yesterday, an arrival ceremony sched- 
uled for the square was moved to the 
Beijing airport. On his way to the sum- 
mit opening, Gorbachev was forced to 
enter the Great Hall of the People, on 
the edge of the square, through a back 
door to avoid the jubilant demonstra- 
tors, who surged forward chanting, 
“Gorbachev, Gorbachev,” only to be 
pushed back by lines of troops linked 
arm in arm. 

The fasting students, surrounded by 
as many as 150,000 fellow protesters, 
are demanding democratic reforms of 
Chinese authorities, who have ap- 
peared uncertain how to respond. The 
demonstrations are a serious threat to 
the ruling authorities, diplomats, west- 
ern academics and protesters said. 

This morning, at a news conference 
in the square, the students went so far 
as to request that Gorbachev take up 
their cause with Chinese officials. ‘“As a 
great political reformer, we urge Mik- 


S. Am 


By Peter Eisner 
Newsday Latin America Bureau 


Panama City, Panama — The de- 
parting U.S. ambassador to Panama, 
displaying frustration at the adminis- 
tration’s inability to topple Gen. Man- 
uel Antonio Noriega from power, reit- 
erated President George Bush’s call for 
an uprising to depose the armed forces 
chief. 

Arthur Davis, despised by Panama- 
nian government officials for his role in 
leading the two-year-long anti-Noriega 
campaign, also charged that the beat- 


hail Gorbachev to talk to the govern- 
ment on our behalf for humanitarian 
reasons,” Wang Dan, a student leader 
from Beijing University, told reporters. 

The Soviets have sought to avoid any 
involvement with the students, saying 
they regard the matter as an internal 
affair. After skipping the wreath-laying 
ceremony this morning, Gorbachev met 
with China’s 84-year-old senior leader, 
Deng Xiaoping. 

At the meeting, Xinhua, the official 
Chinese news agency, said Deng de- 
clared that the 30-year schism between 


the world’s two largest Communist na- 
tions had been healed 

“All the world is concerned with our 
meeting,” Deng told his guest at the 
start of their talks in a red-carpeted 
meeting room in the Great Hall. “The 
key political problems in the world,” he 
said, ‘‘come from relations between the 
United States and the Soviet Union.” 

He expressed satisfaction that Gor- 
bachev embarked on a more concilia- 
tory Soviet foreign policy. He said he 
has “noticed there may be a turning 
point in competition between the Unit 


ed States and the Sovied Union 

‘The situation is changing from con 
frontation to dialogue,” the 
leader observed 

Deng welcomed the reformist Soviet 
leader as 
long handshake but made no move to 
award Gorbachev the 
sometimes gives close friends 


Chinese 


“comrade” and gave him a 
bear hug hi 
I'he y 
then sat in armchairs side by side and 
chatted 

“For a long time, we have faced an 
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Gorbachev Is Upstaged 


By Alison Mitchell 
Newsday Moscow Bureau 

Beijing — From Moscow to Washing- 
ton, Cuba to London, Soviet leader 
Mikhail Gorbachev has been the mas- 
ter of international summitry, captur- 
ing the public imagination with an en- 
thusiastic plunge into a surprised 
crowd or a tour de force performance at 
a press conference in moments of high- 
profile diplomacy. 

But so far, during the first day of a 
Sino-Soviet summit with particular 
resonance for the communist world, he 
is being forced to share the stage with 
thousands of sunburned students call- 


ing for democracy, hoisting signs in fa 
vor of “perestroika and glasnost” and 
tying up the vast Tiananmen Square 

With the Chinese and Soviet leaders 
moving to heal a long and bitter battle 
over the correct path of communism, 
the student demonstration has made 
this summit particularly tricky public 
relations for Gorbachev and the ad 
vance brigade of Soviet diplomats, art- 
ists and writers who accompany him on 
summits to explain and promote the 
Soviet programs of glasnost open- 
ness — and perestroika — economic re- 
structuring. 

For several days, the Soviets have en 


gaged in an awkward balancing act to 
offend neither their hosts, the Chinese 
Communist Party leaders and govern 
ment, nor the media-savvy and idealis 
tic students, who have been using pro 
Gorbachev slogans to pressure their 
own government at a time of extraordi 
nary press attention, The students also 
have been trying to capitalize on the 
communist reflected in 
the summit, using banners such as the 
one in front of the Monument to the 
“Democracy our com 


reconciliation 


People's Heroes 


mon dream,” it said in Russian and 
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assador’s Parting Shots 


ing of an opposition vice-presidential 
candidate last week was an assassina- 
tion attempt ordered by Noriega. He 
gave no evidence for that charge. Davis 
was recalled by Bush last week in one of 
a series of measures, including a 
stepped-up military presence here, 
meant to pressure Noriega to leave. 
Speaking to reporters before leaving 
for Washington from the U.S. Howard 
Air Force Base, Davis said that “‘most 
people agree that the solution to the 
Noriega problem . . . would be for his 
own PDF [Panamanian Defense Forces] 
to take care of it for the future and the 


reputation of their institution.” 

Asked whether he wanted to openly 
promote a rebellion within the Pana- 
manian military, Davis said, “I do not 
have that many contacts any more 
to incite a rebellion.” High-ranking 
U.S. military sources have described 
the defense forces as loyal to Noriega. 

The withdrawal of Davis and the de- 
creased presence in the U.S. diplomatic 
mission is a further sign of U.S. displeas- 
ure and an attempt to isolate Noriega 
diplomatically. But one government an- 
alyst said Davis is so disliked by the gov- 
ernment, that it may actually be an at- 


tempt by Bush to defuse the tension 

The ambassador, saying he didn't 
know when or if he would return to Pa 
nama, also charged that Noriega was 
personally responsible for an attack on 
opposition vice-presidential candidate 
Guillermo Ford last week, characteriz 
ing the beating as an assassination at 
tempt 

In the attack, opposition presidential 
candidate Guillermo Endara and the 
other opposition vice-presidential can 
didate, Ricardo Arias Calderon, also 
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Election Is a Pl 


Los Angeles Times 

Moscow — President Mikhail Gorba- 
chev’s chances for pushing through po- 
litical and economic changes were 
strengthened yesterday by election re- 
sults giving social reformers seats in 
runoff balloting for a newly created So- 
viet Parliament. 

A crusading prosecutor who accused 
top conservative Politburo member Ye- 
gor K. Ligachev of blocking a probe into 
high-level corruption defeated 27 candi- 
dates in Leningrad. 

The editor of the taboo-breaking 
Ogonyok magazine and some reformers 
from the Baltic states also were win- 
ners in Sunday’s balloting for the new 
parliament, known as the Congress of 
People’s Deputies. 

Voting took place in nearly 200 dis- 
tricts where voters in March refused to 
give the candidates listed on their bal- 
lots enough votes to be elected. In many 
cases the defeated candidates initially 
ran unopposed. For Sunday’s balloting, 
an average of six candidates ran for 
each seat. 

In Leningrad, the Soviet Union’s sec- 
ond-largest city, police investigator Ni- 
kolai Ivanov swept to victory with 60 
percent of the vote. 

Ivanov said in a two-minute televised 
campaign speech Friday that Ligachev 
had ordered a corruption probe to be 
dropped. He criticized what he called 
the Kremlin’s “right turn” and ‘‘Com- 
rade Ligachev’s increasing influence.” 

Last year Ligachev, the former ide- 
ology chief, was ousted from his No. 2 
spot and given the agriculture portfolio 
in a Politburo shake-up. 

Ivanov and his partner, Telman 
Gdlyan, are highly regarded through- 
out the Soviet Union for spearheading 
a lengthy corruption investigation in 
the Republic of Uzbekistan that led to 
the conviction of Yuri M. Churbanov, 
the son-in-law of former Soviet leader 
Leonid I. Brezhnev. Gdlyan won a par- 
liamentary seat in Moscow in the 
March 26 voting. 

Ogonyok editor Vitaly A. Korotich, a 
populist who compares himself to the 
Rev. Jesse Jackson, won 84 percent of 
the vote to claim a seat in the eastern 
Ukrainian city of Kharkov. 

“Its a conservative city of more than 
a million-and-a-half people, but even 
the conservatives are tired of the old 
ways,” Korotich said yesterday. “The 
local party officials opposed me, but the 
more they tried to discredit me, the 
more support I got.” 
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Student protesters in Beijing’s Tiananmen Square hold up a photo of Mikhail Gorbachev 


Students Upstage Gorbachev 
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Chinese. 

Gennady Gerasimov, the Soviet for- 
eign ministry spokesman, yesterday 
fended off a legion of questions about 
the effects of the students on every- 
thing from Gorbachev’s schedule to the 
state of mind of the Chinese leaders. 

He called the rearrangements of Gor- 
bachev’s meeting schedule fine, saying 
the new plans had saved time, which is 
at a “‘deficit.” 

Was a wreath-laying ceremony in 
Tiananmen Square, site of the student 
occupation, on or off? “As you know, 
physically it is impossible. The place is 
occupied by demonstrators,” Gerasi- 
mov said, adding, “You must assume 
we are guests here, and that is why we 
have no argument with our hosts.” 

Were the Chinese leaders embar- 
rassed by the need to rearrange Gorba- 
chev’s schedule? “I haven’t noticed 
that,” he said. “We regard this with 
necessary understanding some- 
times we have something similar. We 
have sit-ins. We have demonstrations.” 








Arthur Davis waving as he leaves Panama 


Reuter Photo 


“From eyewitness reports and from the evidence of 
the wounds suffered by the bodyguards of 
the attack was meant to kill him,” Davis said. 

Ford, in an interview with Reuters yesterday, also 
said the attack was intended to kill him. “Everything 
seems to indicate that the bullets were directed at me, 
but there is no hard evidence,” Ford said. “‘I insist that 
the idea was to kill the three of us.” 

Bush ordered Davis home after Panama stopped 
the vote count and nullified the May 7 election, after 
the government claimed a 2-1 edge for Noriega’s 


Had Gorbachev seen the signs hoist- 
ed in Russian by students near the 
Great Hall of People when he entered 
for a meeting with Chinese President 
Yang Shangkun? “I don’t think he has 
seen those signs because he has not 
passed through the square,” Gerasi- 
mov said, adding, ‘“‘but there is a Soviet 
Embassy” giving him reports. 

The Russian leader’s motorcade was 
brought to the Great Hall of the People 
through side streets, and news report- 
ers were directed as decoys to the south 
entrance, where students tried to gath- 
er, as Gorbachev slipped in a west door. 

For his part, in his meeting with 
Yang, Gorbachev diplomatically tried 
to straddle the controversy over the 
face of Chinese communism. Gerasi- 
mov quoted him as saying, ‘“We need to 
find a balance between young people 
who speak against conservatism and 
the wisdom of the older generation.” 

On the weekend before Gorbachev's 
arrival, an Soviet 
also tried to sidestep the controver 
simmering around them, At one point 
when a panel of artists and writers was 


advance delegation 


Ambassador’s Parting 


Ford, 


l'he United State 


president of Panama, Delvalle, who now lives in Mi 


peppered with questions about the stu 
dent demonstrations, Nikolai Yefri 
mov, head of the Soviet press center 
intervened to shield them, noting that 
they weren't experts on China but on 
their own country 

“Please don’t put us in a spot,” he 
said to the reporters. ‘We have come to 
this country to get to know more, un 
derstand much more and to help mem 
bers of the press corps get to know a 
little more about our country.” 

Even with such admonitions, the dif 
ferences between Soviet-style glasnost 
and Chinese press relations were read 
ily apparent 

With 1,200 correspondents gathered 
for the China-Soviet summit 
foreign ministry spokesman 
laid instructions so convoluted for pres 


a Chines 


Sunday 


access to summit events that it left many 
gaping in incomprehension 
At his own briefing last night in an 


other district of the city, Gerasimov 
vas bombarded with questions about 
when information would be doled out 
What have the Chinese aid? he 
isked, adding wryly Glasnost 


Shots 
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till recognize Erice Delvalle a 


ami, was deposed last year after aligning himself with 
the United States and ordering Noriega’s dismissal 
Panamanian government supporters say the U.S 
attempt to depose Noriega, accused in a U.S, federal 
indictment on drug trafficking charges, is a subterfuge 
to maintain control over the Panama Canal, which is 
scheduled to be turned over to Panama Dec 
In Caracas, Venezuelan President Carlos Andres 
Perez yesterday offered Noriega asylum in his country 
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Soviets Criticize Bush 
Soviet media said yesterday that President 

George Bush suffers from a “poverty of ideas” 


about East-West relations and expressed deep 
disappointment in his first major foreign policy 
speech 

Commentaries published in Pravda and the 


military newspaper Krasnaya Zvezda also com- 
plained that Bush did not respond to Soviet ini- 
tiatives including an offer to remove 500 short- 
range nuclear weapons in Europe 

“We must say right away that what we heard 
could not but cause disappointment. Practically 
nothing new could be found in this speech,” the 
Communist Party daily Pravda said. 

Bush ended four months of virtual silence on 
East-West relations with a speech Friday in 
Texas. He proclaimed it his goal to ““welcome 
the Soviet Union back into the world order” 
and challenged Moscow to tear down the [ron 
Curtain and open Soviet skies for surveillance. 

Pravda spurned the “open skies”’ proposal as a 
leftover from the 1950s, and expressed indigna- 
tion at Bush’s offer to welcome the reforming 
Soviet Union back into the world order. 

The Soviet Presidium retired Alexander Ak- 
syonov, the government television chief, yester- 
day, three weeks after he apologized for the sug- 
gestion on a live broadcast that Vladimir Lenin 
should be removed from public view and buried. 


Japanese Official Quits 


An opposition parliamentarian linked to the 
influence-peddling scandal that caused the 
downfall of Japanese Prime Minister Noboru 
Takeshita resigned yesterday. Authorities sum- 
moned him for questioning today. 

Katsuya Ikeda cited personal reasons for his 
resignation from Parliament and from the Ko- 
meito, or Clean Government Party. The four- 
term member of the House of Representatives 
was the second opposition lawmaker to step 
down 

Ikeda, 51, and Rep. Takao Fujinami, 56, a 
member of the governing Liberal Democratic 
Party and a senior aide to former Prime Minis- 
ter Yasushiro Nakasone, arrived for question- 
ing early today at the Tokyo District Public 
Prosecutors’ Office. 

They were the first elected officials to be ques- 
tioned as suspects in the scandal, which involves 
purchases of stock in the Recruit Co. 


Peace Plan for Africa 


The leaders of eight African nations yesterday 
signed an Angolan government peace plan 
aimed at ending the country’s 14-year civil war, 
the news agency Lusa reported. After a one-day 
summit in Luanda, Angola’s capital, the leaders 
supported the peace plan by President Jose 
Eduardo dos Santos, the Portuguese agency 
said. 

Dos Santos did not disclose details of the plan 
other than to say it includes a “peace zone” 
along the Benguela railroad, Lusa reported. 

Dos Santos was joined in support for his plan 
by the presidents of Congo, Gabon, Mozam- 
bique, Sao Tome e Principe, Zaire, Zambia and 
Zimbabwe. 


Cuit Leader’s Will 


The leader of a voodoo cult accused in the 
grisly murders of at least 15 people in Mexico 
left all his possessions to a homosexual lover 
and his bodyguard, Mexican police said yester- 
day. Mexico City police released the text of 
Adolfo de Jesus Constanzo’s handwritten will 
they said was found after his death in Mexico 
City May 6. 

In the will, dated Jan. 21, Constanzo left his 
cars, money, a house, an apartment and jewelry 
to his lover, Omar Orea Ochoa, and bodyguard 
Martin Quintana, police said. No mention was 
made of Sara Maria Aldrete Villarreal, his girl- 
friend. 
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Guillermo Endara speaks to reporters outside hospital after his release yesterday 


Noriega Foe Says Election 
Gave Him ‘Divine Mandate’ 


By Peter Eisner 
Newsday Latin America Bureau 

Panama City, Panama — Government opponent 
Guillermo Endara, released from a hospital after 
treatment for a beating by paramilitary thugs, said 
yesterday that elections 10 days ago had given him a 
“divine mandate” to be president. He told the few 
supporters who greeted him to support a nationwide 
work stoppage today that would “‘show the world” 
that Panamanians.want democracy. 

Endara left the Paitia Hospital at midday, saying 
he had recovered from head wounds sustained in a 
beating one week ago during an opposition protest of 
annulled presidential elections. “I am very much re- 
covered from the blows I received last week,” he said. 
“The threats of the government will not stop us.” 

[In Washington, White House spokesman Roman 
Popadiuk said President George Bush had telephoned 
Endara “‘to express sympathy over the assault which 
Mr. Endara. . . suffered at the hands of the Noriega 
regime,” The Associated Press reported. “The presi- 
dent noted the wave of outrage which has swept the 
hemisphere in the wake of Noriega’s effort to steal 
the election by force and fraud,” Popadiuk said. ] 

Most international observers say that Endara and 
his fellow members of the Civil Democratic Opposi- 
tion Alliance won the May 7 election by a wide mar- 
gin. The government, loyal to Gen. Manuel Antonio 
Noriega, says U.S. interference on behalf of the oppo- 
sition invalidated the balloting. The government 
claims it was winning when the tallying stopped. 

“The Panamanian people expressed their will,” 
Endara told supporters, who were outnumbered by 
dozens of journalists covering his release from the 
hospital. Referring first to the vote as a “divine man- 


date,” he then translated his own remarks into Eng- 
lish. “The Panamanian people expressed their will. 
This, for us, is the will of God,” he said. 

The work stoppage is designed to coincide with an 
emergency meeting in Washington of the Organiza- 
tion of American States. 

Many Latin American governments have expressed 
outrage at the beatings of the opposition candidates 
and criticized Noriega for interfering with the demo- 
cratic process. But many analysts doubted that the 
OAS would endorse any action — such as Bush’s call 
for a popular uprising in Panama — that would be 
construed as interference in the domestic affairs of 
any country. All the more reason, Endara indicated, 
for the work stoppage to take place. 

The government on Monday declared a work stop- 
page illegal and said it would take unspecified mea- 
sures against it. Rigoberto Paredes, a national legisla- 
tor and TV commentator who is a passionate 
supporter of Noriega, charged that the planned strike 
is “intended to create disorder in the streets to a de- 
gree that the United States can use it to justify direct 
physical intervention in Panama.” 

After the vote was nullified, the United States sent 
almost 2,000 troops here, bringing the total to about 
13,000. At-the U.S. Howard Air Base, 238 Americans 
boarded a chartered Air Force plane — the first de- 
pendents to be evacuated. They arrived in Charles- 
ton, S.C., last night. 

Diplomatic analysts said they thought the work 
stoppage would not have decisive results and expressed 
concern that Noriega would weather international 
criticism and maintain power for some time. “You 
won’t see a lot of shuttered buildings,” said one foreign 
diplomat, who has monitored work stoppages during 
the U.S. campaign to drive Noriega from office. 


4 Die in Copter Stunt for Movie 


Manila (AP) — A helicopter used in filming the 
Chuck Norris movie “Stranglehold: Delta Force 2” 
crashed in a ravine yesterday, killing two Americans, 
an Israeli cameraman and the Filipino pilot, and seri- 
ously injuring four other Americans, police said. 

The scene called for the helicopter to catch fire, said 
police investigator Jaime Talay, and it took a while 
before the stunned crew on the ground realized the 
crash was real. 

The crash occurred in Tagaytay, a mountain resort 
30 miles south of Manila. J 

Police and crew members said the helicopter veered 
to the left just after take-off and plunged into a 40- 
foot ravine. A fire truck nearby helped extinguish the 
blaze, Talay said. 


Talay identified the two dead Americans as electri- 
cians Don Marshall and Mike Graham, and the cam- 
eraman as Gaddi Dansig. The Filipino pilot, Jojo Im- 
perial, died a few hours later in a hospital, officials 
said. About 10 people were hospitalized, but most had 
only minor injuries, a nurse said. Two were in critica] 
condition and two others had serious but not life- 
threatening injuries, she said. 

In Los Angeles, a spokesman for Cannon Enter- 
tainment, the producer of the film, said Norris was 
not at the scene of the crash. 

The film crew had been in the Philippines for two 
months and was due to finish on May 27. The movie 
depicts the destruction of a Latin American drug syn- 
dicate. 
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Bush with wife, Barbara, and Mitterrand after the two men received honorary degrees from Boston University 





eping Eye on the Soviets 


Warns allies 
of ‘complacency’ 
over reforms 


By Saul Friedman 
Newsday Washington Bureau 


Boston — President George Bush 
pledged yesterday to place “a high and 
continuing priority on negotiating a 
less-militarized Europe,” but he 
warned western allies against “‘a grow- 
ing complacency” in the face of reforms 
in the Soviet Union and its flurry of 
peace proposals. 

But Bush, speaking at the Boston 
University commencement in one of a 
series of speeches designed to seize the 
initiative on the world stage from Sovi- 
et leader Mikhail Gorbachev, once 
again did not advance his own propos- 
als for dealing with changing East- 
West relations. 

Instead, Bush said the Soviet pur- 
pose may be “‘to divide the West.” And 
he declared that “‘in an era of extraordi- 
nary change, we have an obligation to 
temper optimism with prudence. . . I 
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Please see BUSH on Page 30 


Noriega Withstands Election Fallout 
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drive Noriega out of office. ‘““Nobody 
knows what is going to happen, but he 
once again has bought time.” 

U.S. diplomatic analysts are quick to 
say that Noriega made mistakes during 
this most recent confrontation with the 
United States. They cite foremost a 
beating attack, allegedly by civilian- 
clothed members of the Panamanian 
Defense Forces, on opposition politi- 
cians. News and photographs of the at- 
tack were beamed around the world, 
generating revulsion and galvanizing 
opposition to Noriega. 

Nevertheless, Noriega, whose candi- 
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Manuel Noriega 


dates by all independent observers’ ac- 
counts were defeated in the presidential 
balloting May 7, annulled the election. 

He used selective, relatively low-level violence to 
halt opposition marches, and did not respond to the 
beefed-up U.S. military presence. These tactics, ana- 
lysts say, enable Noriega to ride out the immediate 
crisis, leaving him firmly in power while the United 
States and some Latin American nations seek a diplo- 
matic means of persuading him to leave. 


But American military and political sources doubt 
the wily general will do any such thing. 

‘We may sometimes overestimate him,” said a U.S 
official. “But I don’t think we run the risk of underes- 
timating him. He’s the smartest person in the Pana- 
manian Defense Forces intellectually by far.” 

Supporters of Noriega say his actions were neces- 
sary and justified because of what they describe as a 
high-stakes covert attempt by the United States to 
unseat him in a veiled attempt to retain control over 
the Panama Canal. Under the 1977 canal treaties, 
Panama takes over the waterway in the year 2000. 

Noriega has long practice in analyzing the United 
States and the means to control the flow of informa- 
tion in Panama. A psychological warfare manual as- 
cribed to Noriega and written when he was Panama’s 
chief of intelligence provides a blueprint for how the 
Panamanian military should deal with the United 
States. 

The manual, a copy of which was obtained by 
Newsday, analyzes the use of intelligence gathering, 
rumor, misinformation and dirty tricks in the context 
of U.S.-Panamanian relations. U.S. intelligence 
sources said the tract has been reissued and dissemi- 
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In Harmony: Jackson for D.C. Mayor 
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By Susan Page 
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| i Alvin From, executive director of 
De ratic Leadership Council, a 
g 1oderate-to-conservative 
De s wi nks Jackson’s presi- 
ididacies are hurting the par- 
S ces to regain the White House 
I think Jesse Jackson could bring to this process a 
re sense of personal leadership and an 
n about what’s possible that are badly need- 
d I d Ann Lewis, an adviser to Jackson’s 1988 


} campaign who was formerly executive 
| director of the liberal Americans for 
Democratic Action. 

“I think there’s some merit in it,” 
agreed Democratic national Chairman 
Ronald Brown. 

For any number of reasons — to bol- 
ster Jackson’s credentials for the presi- 
dency or to remove him from the nation- 
al scene for a while nearly everyone 
seems to want the civil rights leader to 
move from Chicago and to run for mayor 
of Washington next, year. And Jackson 
almost playfully is encouraging the spec- 
ulation while making no commitment of 
his intentions. 

But he did say in an interview last 
week that extensive renovations on a boarded-up 





house he has owned for four years in northwest 
Washington are ‘“‘coming right along;”’ it will be ready 
for occupancy before November, when Jackson would 





have to establish residency if he intended to run. 

And he does seem to be spending a lot of time in 
town. 

Last week, at Eastern High School, in the shadow 
of Robert F. Kennedy Stadium, Jackson spoke to an 
assembly commemorating the 35th anniversary of the 
landmark Supreme Court decision against segregated 
schools, Brown vs. Board of Education. He led hun- 
dreds of students in his renowned “I am somebody” 
chant of self-respect. 

“If my mind,” he shouted. 

“If my mind,” the students repeated. 

“Can conceive it.” 

“Can conceive it.” 

“If my heart.” 

“If my heart.” 

“Can believe it.” 

“Can believe it.” 

“I know.” 

“I know.” 





Please see JACKSON on Page 12 
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Noriega Withstands Fallout From Election 


NORIEGA from Page 6 





nated in the Panamanian military as the theoretical 
basis for psychological operations and for influencing 
opinion abroad. 

But underpinning such operations and Nogriega’s 
ability to survive is his consolidation of the military, 
U.S. and Panamanian analysts said. In the six years 
since he took control of the Panamanian Defense 
Forces, he has restructured the military so that it 
responds directly to his command. 

Analysts say Noriega has created a tightly woven 
military hierarchy. They call the revamped command 
his most important — and, in Bush administration 
terms, the most threatening — accomplishment. 
They say the new system has made it impossible for 
the United States to have significant contact with the 
military or to assess the results of more than a year of 
U.S. pressure to force Noriega out of power. 

A Panamanian analyst of Panamanian-U.S. rela- 
tions said the restructuring of the armed forces was a 
key factor in the deterioration of relations between 
the countries 

“He [Noriega] is conscious of the fact that the Unit- 
ed States is [potentially] the most important enemy 
he can have,” said the analyst, who has contacts with 
key members of the Panamanian establishment. 

Noriega served Panama’s charismatic leader Gen. 
Omar Torrijos for more than 10 years as intelligence 
chief beginning in the early 1970s, while he was also 
on the payroll of the CLA, according to former CIA 
director Stansfield Turner 

The “psy-ops” book was written just before the 


Bush Watching Soviets 


BUSH from Page 6 





believe in a deliberate, step-by-step approach to East- 
West relations because recurring signs show that 
while change in the Soviet Union is dramatic, it is not 
yet complete.” 

Later at a news conference, Bush acknowledged 
that “some are quite restless about the pace that I 
have set in dealing with the Soviet Union, but I think 
it’s the proper pace. . . We have time.” 

Appearing at the commencement with French 
President Francois Mitterrand, with whom he met 
Saturday at Kennebunkport, Maine, Bush contradict- 
ed criticism some have made that Gorbachev’s pro- 
posals have been meant for public relations. 

Gorbachev, who has offered sharp reductions in 
conventional forces in Europe, surprised American 
officials two weeks ago with an offer to withdraw 500 
short-range missiles from Eastern Bloc countries. 

Said Bush at the news conference, “I don’t think 
anyone is criticizing his specific proposals . . . I wel- 
come the proposals . . . I salute the man for certain 
kinds of steps he has taken. But I hope I may be 
forgiven for being cautious.” 

Mitterrand voiced the view that the Cold War had 
abated and was perhaps near an end. 

At the commencement, where Bush and Mitterrand 
received honorary doctor of law degrees, Bush told 
the crowd of 35,000 gathered in the university’s Nick- 
erson Field that he was “grateful for the steps that 
Mr. Gorbachev is taking. . . We are seeing sweeping 

changes in the Soviet Union that show promise of 
enduring, of becoming ingrained.” 

The president also acknowledged the fundamental 
changes sweeping Western Europe, which is aiming to 
combine into a single market in 1992 and is seeking an 
accommodation with the Soviets and Eastern Europe. 

But even as he welcomed the changes, Bush 
stressed the hostilities of the past and added, “‘we do 
have a major concern of a different order — a growing 
complacency throughout the West . . . Our expecta- 
tions in this rapidly changing world cannot race so far 
ahead that we forget what is at stake.” 

There will bea NATO summit in Brussels on May 29, 
and the United States is strongly resisting proposals 
among the allies, led by West Germany, to negotiate 
with the Soviets the removal of short-range nuclear 
forces from European soil. 

Thus Bush, rejecting the West German and Soviet 
view, said NATO’s short-range nuclear forces “‘based 
in Europe and kept up to date, demonstrate that 
America’s vital interests are bound inextricably to 
Western Europe and that an attacker can never gam- 
ble on a test of strength with just our conventional 
forces.” 

But recognizing the popular pressure in Europe to 
reduce nuclear and conventional forces, Bush said his 
administration “will place a high and continuing prior- 
ity on negotiating a less militarized Europe . CS 


1977 Panama Canal Treaties, at a time of growing 
Panamanian yearnings for independence from U.S. 
domination. 

The 80-page document includes forceful analysis of 
the United States and describes the military benefit 
of confusing the enemy. “Surprise is a means of 
achieving superiority . . . at its highest level, confu- 
sion and spiritual decay of the enemy are its national 
consequences. Its maximum result is that the enemy 
offers practically no resistance.” 

Noriega contends that U.S. military presence 
around the world is a psychological ploy, since the 
United States is afraid to use its power because the 
threat of escalation into nuclear warfare is too great. 

That could be a clue to his laid-back posture after 
President George Bush ordered an extra 1,900 troops 
to Panama after the election annulment and the beat- 
ing of opposition candidates. While Noriega railed and 
the Panamanian news media decried Yankee interven- 


source. ‘‘But, by the same token, there is a tremen- 
dous amount of fear. That fear is augmented by the 
example of the officers still in jail after the [failed 
1988] coup” led by Col. Leonidas Macias. 

Noriega supporters say the general’s tactics are jus- 
tified because of what they describe as U.S. interfer- 
ence. They cite U.S. newspaper reports that President 
George Bush authorized the CIA to provide $10 mil- 
lion in covert aid to the Panamanian opposition. The 
opposition has denied receiving any money from the 
United States, while Bush has declined to comment 
on the reports. 

Last week, Panama said that Panamanian nation- 
als who serve as security guards at the U.S. Embassy 
are American agents. It charged that Alexis Guerra, a 
former member of the security force killed in a con- 
frontation 12 days ago with paramilitary forces, was 
working for the United States and acting as body- 
guard of opposition vice-presidential candidate Guil- 








tionism, his forces pulled back from confrontation. 

A member of the Panamanian opposition said that 
he had heard rumors of discontent in the armed 
forces. “Just by human nature he has got to have 


lermo Ford. 


U.S. Embassy spokesman Terry Kneebone said 
that while the same private security company em- 
ployed the embassy guards and Guerra, Noriega’s 
charge was “‘propaganda foolishness.” 





some problems within the institution,” said the 
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| 
ANAGNOS—Mary A., on May 20, 


1989. Beloved mother of Stellie 
Boojamra, Pamela Liapakis and 
Ellen Pelzer. Dear sister of Evan- 
geline Post. Loving grandmother 
of Dean, Nicole, Mary and An- 
drew. Reposing at Dahill Funeral 
Home, 2525 65th Street, corner 
Avenue P, Brooklyn, until 10:45 
AM Tuesday. Funeral service at 
St. Constantine & Helen Cathe- 
dral, 64 Schermerhorn Street, 
Brooklyn, 11:30 AM. Visiting, 
Monday 2-5, 7-9:30 PM. 


BAISI—John E., on May 20, 1989, of 
Syosset. Beloved husband of 
Rose. Loving father of Norma An- 
dreotti and Marie Rossi. Dear 
grandfather of Steven and 
Yvonne Andreotti, Denise 
Fleischman, John, Robert and 
Donna Rossi. Fond great-grand- 
father of Gregory, Michelle, Chris- 
tine and Dominic. Reposing at 
the Beney Funeral Home, Inc., of 
Syosset, 79 Berry Hill Road. Visit- 
ing Monday and Tuesday 2-5 and 
7-10 PM. Mass of Christian Burial, 
Wednesday 9:45 AM, St. Ed- 
ward’s R.C. Church. Interment 
Holy Rood Cemetery, Westbury. 


BALL—Arthur L., on Friday, May 
19, 1989. Beloved husband of 
Dorothy. Father of Margaret 
Sperry, William Ball and Eliza- 
beth Seabright. Brother of Law- 
rence W., and also survived by five 
grandchildren. Reposing at M.A. 
Connell Funeral Home, Hunting- 
ton Station, on Monday, May 22. 
Mass on Tuesday, May 23, at 9:30 
AM, at St. Hugh’s R.C. Church, 
Huntington Station. Interment at 
Melville Cemetery. In lieu of flow- 
ers, donations to South Hunting- 
ton PTA Scholarship Fund, Wes- 
ton Street, Huntington Station, 
NY 11746. 


BERKOWITZ—Lloyd. Beloved 
husband of Rosalind. Devoted fa- 
ther of Shari, Gail and Marc. Lov- 
ing brother of Sheri Shorr and 
Larry Berkowitz. Services, Tues- 

day 11:30 AM, at “Gutterman’s,” 


_ Rockville Centre, Long Island. 

CASTAGNE—William T., on May 
19, 1989. Cherished husband and 
best friend of Robin (nee Levine) 
Devoted father of Gerrianne 
Pereyra, William G., Patricia, 
Stephen, Thomas, Matthew and 
Karen. Adored grandfather of 
Ryan Pereyra, Damian, Allison 
and Jason Castagne. Beloved 
brother of Maurice, Anita 
Lazzara, Helen Conigliaro and 
Edward. Loving son-in-law of 
Sam Levine. Loyal friend of many. 
Visitation, Tuesday 2-5, 7-10 PM, 
Frank C. David Chapels, 38-25 
31st St., Long Island City. Mass of 
the Resurrection, Wednesday 
12:45 PM, at Epiphany Parish 
R.C., 239 E. 21st St., N-Y.C. In lieu 
of flowers, contributions may be 
made to the Beth Israel Medical 
Center/Jacob Perlow Hospice, 
will be appreciated. Interment 
private. 


CLEMENTE—Alice Claire, of West 
min oe eee on May 20, 1989. De- 
voted mother of John, Kathleen 

Berman, Thomas, Michael and 

Jeanne Keramis. Fond sister 

of Mary McHale, Joan Tagle, 

Gerard, William and Eugene 

Kottmann. Also survived by six 
randchildren. Reposing, Barnes- 
rrentino Funeral Home, 539 

Hempstead Avenue, West Hemp- 

stead (1 mile north exit 17N, 

S.S. Pkwy.). Mass of Christian 

Burial, St. Thomas the Apostle 

R.C. Church, on Tuesday at 10 

AM. Interment at St. John’s 

Cemetery, Middle Village. In lieu 

















of flowers, donations to your 
favorite charity appreciated. Visi- 
tation 2-4:30 and 7-9:30 PM 


DOHERR—Suzanne Fuller, on May 
21, 1989, of Southampton, New 
York, and Tequesta, Florida. 
Beloved wife of Rudolph. Also 
survived by two daughters, Sarah 
Westra and Deborah Sakatos, 
one son, Daniel W., twelve grand- 
children, one sister, June Seaver 
and one brother, John Fuller 
Reposing at Brockett Funeral 
Home, 203 Hampton Rd., South- 
ampton, New York, Tuesday 7-9 
PM. Service, Wednesday, May 24, 
1989, at 12 noon. Interment 
Southampton Cemetery 


FAMA—Anthony M., of Westbury, 
on May 20, 1989. Beloved hus- 
band of Anna. Cherished father of 
Michael and Rosemarie. Devoted 
brother of Daniel, Joseph and 
Theresa. Dear son-in-law of Mar- 
ion Danseglio. Friends may call, 
Monday and Tuesday 2-5 and 7- 
10 PM, at the Thomas F. Dalton 
Funeral Home Hicksville Chapel, 
47 Jerusalem Ave. (corner W. Ma- 
rie St.). Mass of Christian Burial, 
Wednesday 9:45 AM, Holy Family 
R.C. Church. Interment Holy 
Rood Cemetery. In lieu of flowers, 
donations are requested with Di- 
abetes Research Foundation. 


FINCH—George H., of Massape- 
qua, LI, on May 20, 1989, veteran 
of World War II, U.S. Army. Sur- 
vived by his wife, Esther M. (nee 
Marcangonio); a daughter, Judith 
E. Blaue in Sutton, Mass., a sis- 
ter, Betty Blair in Norfolk, Va.; 
four grandchildren. Member of 
the First Baptist Church of Mer- 
rick, Merrick, LI. A funeral service 
will be held on Wednesday at 11 
AM, at the Nordgren Memorial 
Chapel, 300 Lincoln Street, 
Worcester, Mass. Interment New 
Swedish Cemetery, Worcester, 
Mass. Memorial donations to the 
First Baptist Church of Merrick, 
36 Smith Street, Merrick, LI. 


HELMIG—Ann M., of Port Wash- 
ington, LI, on May 20, 1989. Be- 
loved mother of Winifred Olson 
and Edward Helmig. Loving 
grandmother of four grandchil- 
dren and three great-grandchil- 
dren. Reposing at Austin F. 
Knowles, Inc. Funeral Home, 128 
Main St., Port Washington. Visit- 
ing hours Monday 2-4, 7-9 PM. 
Mass of Christian Burial, Tuesday 
9:30 AM, St. Peter of Alcantara. 
Burial, Nassau Knolls Cemetery. 

















KOCH— Florence M., of East Mead- 


ow, on May 20, 1989. Beloved and 
devoted wife of George. Loving 
mother of Patricia Quinn, Robert 
and Richard Koch. Also cher- 
ished by six loving grandchildren. 
Reposing, Monday and Tuesday, 
Charles J. O'Shea Funeral Home, 
2515 N. Jerusalem Road (north- 
bound exit 25N, S.S. Pkwy.), East 
Meadow. Interment private. 
Family will receive friends Mon- 


day and Tuesday 2-5, 7-10 PM. 
MARCHETTI—Anthony, on May 


20, 1989. Beloved husband of Fan- 
ny (nee O’Maggio). Devoted fa- 
ther of Joseph and Richard. Also 
survived by seven grandchildren 
and four great-grandchildren. 
Reposing at the Lloyd Funeral 
Home, 39th Ave. at 215th St., 
Bayside. Funeral mass, Sacred 
Heart Church, Bayside, Wednes- 


day 9:45 AM. Visiting 2-5, 7-9 PM. 
MELTON—John Joseph, of Central 


Islip, on May 20, 1989, in his 69th 
ear. Beloved husband of the late 
uline. Loving father of Sharon 
James and June Piazza. Dear 
brother of Floyd. Cherished 
grandfather of eight and great- 
dfather of three. Reposing, 
oloney Funeral Home, Inc., 130 
Carleton Ave., Central Islip, 
where religious services will be 
held Monday evening. Mass of 
Christian Burial, Tuesday 9:45 
AM, St. John of God Church. In- 
terment following St. John of 


God Cemetery. Hours 2-4, 7-9PM. 


PARENTE—Fiorenza Angelina 


(Ann) (nee Cozzetto), &1 years, 
on May 20, 1989, of Oyster Bay. 
Devoted wife of 63 years, Achille 
Charles. Loving mother of Flor- 


ence Boffardi, Charles Parente 
and the late Emily Wenger. Lov- 
ing mother-in-law of Ray Boffardi 
and Peggy Parente. Cherished 
grandmother of Raymond Bof- 
fardi, Kathryn, Charles and 
Margaret Parente. Loving sister 
of Justine Vigliatore, Catherine 
Bruno, Antoinette Lizza, Frank 
Lenardo, Georgette Christoffer, 
Lucy Negretti, Margaret Norman, 
Rose Valentine and the late 
George Lenardo. Also survived by 
many devoted nieces and neph- 
ews. Visiting at the Francis P. 
DeVine Funeral Home, 293 South 
Street, Oyster Bay, 2-5 and 
7-9:30 PM, Monday and Tuesday. 
Mass of Christian Burial at St. 
Dominic’s R.C. Church, Wednes- 
day 10:30 AM. Interment St. Pat- 
rick’s Cemetery, Huntington. 


RERISI—(Jim) Vincent James, of 
Hicksville, on May 20, 1989. Be- 
loved husband of (Lee) Rachel. 
Devoted father of James and Vic- 
tor. Cherished brother of John, 
Thomas, Larry, Anthony and Jo- 
seph. Also survived by four grand- 
children. Friends may call, Mon- 
day and Tuesday 2-5 and 7-10 
PM, at the Thomas F. Dalton Fu- 
neral Home Hicksville Chapel, 47 
Jerusalem Ave, (corner W. Marie 
St.}. Mass of Christian Burial, 
Wednesday 9:45 AM, St. Paul the 
Apostle R.C. Church. Entomb- 
ment Holy Rood Cemetery. 


RUDOLPH—Eleanor M. (nee De- 
Vitto), of Centereach, on May 21, 
1989. Beloved wife of the late Wm. 
George. Loving mother of Doro- 
thy Thompson and Robert Ru- 
dolph. Cherished grandmother of 
Kathy, Jimmy, Michael, Bobby 
and Lisa. Fond great-grandmoth- 
er of Danny and Kevin. Reposing, 
Tuesday and Wednesday 2-4 and 
7-10 PM, at Regan, DiPaola, O.B. 
Davis Funeral Home, Inc., 2326 
Middle Country Rd. (Route 25), 
Centereach. Mass of Christian 
Burial, Thursday 9:45 AM, at As- 
sumption of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary R.C. Church. Interment 
Holy Sepulchre Cemetery. 


SCHLOSSER—Martin, of Franklin 
Square, LI, on May 20, 1989. De- 
voted father of Norman and Len- 
ora Yeo. Also survived by ten 
grandchildren and nineteen 
great-grandchildren. Reposing at 
Krauss Funeral Home, Inc., 1097 
Hempstead Tpke., Franklin 
Square. Religious service and fu- 
neral, Tuesday 1 o’clock PM. In- 
terment Cypress Hills Cemetery. 


Visiting hours 2-5 and 7-10 PM. 
SHEFLIN—David. Beloved hus- 

band of Bertha. Devoted father of 

Eric and Virgina Sheflin, Alice 
and Michael Zal. Loving grand- 
father of Scott, Michelle, Marla, 
Craig, Fredrick, Karen, Debra, 
Adam and Shari. Dear brother of 
Frances Samuels. Services today 
10:15 AM, from Boulevard-River- 
side Chapels, 1450 Broadway, 
Hewlett, NY. 


WILLIAMS—Ebba Marie, of Brent- 
wood, formerly of Bayville, on 
May 5, 1989. Beloved wife of the 
late Arthur. Devoted mother of 
Linda and Dale, stepmother of 
Arthur. Loving and devoted 
grandmother of J.J., Melissa, 
Daniel and Ashlee. Dear sister of 
Doris Hansen. The family will 
receive friends, Monday 7-9 PM, 
at the McLaughlin Kramer North 
Shore Funeral Home, 220 Glen 
Street, Glen Cove. Religious 
services, Monday 8 PM. 


WORRAD—Faith, 74, of New Wind- 
sor, NY, formerly of Bay Shore, 
LI, died May 19, 1989, at Cornwall 
Hospital. Survived by husband, 
Lewis H. Worrad, Sr., a son, Lewis 
H. Worrad, Jr. of Ontario, Can.; 
two daughters, Janet W. Nielsen 
of Mass., and Nancy L. Bradley of 
Binghamton, NY; two sisters, 
Madge S. Goodwin and Helen 
Goodwin, both of Fla., four 
grandchildren and one great- 
grandchild. Services, Monday 
evening at 8:30 PM, from Per- 
rott’s New Windsor Memorial 
Chapel, 239 Quassaick Avenue, 
New Windsor, NY. Visitation 
Monday 2-4, 7-9 PM. Interment 
Pinelawn Memorial Park, Farm- 
ingdale, 11 AM Tuesday. 

















ZARA—Delina, of Hicksville, on 
May 20, 1989. Beloved mother of 
Enrichetta Oliva, Sabino and 
Graziano Zara. Devoted grand- 
mother of five grandchildren. 
Friends may call, 2-5 and 7-10 
PM, at the Thomas F. Dalton Fu- 
neral Home Hicksville Chapel, 47 
Jerusalem Ave. (corner W. Marie 
St.). Mass of Christian Burial, 
Tuesday 9:45 AM, St. Paul the 
Apostle R.C. Church. Interment 
Holy Rood Cemetery 


In Memoriam 


Alexander Francis Peebles 


(Bella) 
11/4/86 - 5/22/88 
Dear Alex: Not a single day has 
gone by that we don't think about 
you, miss you, and thank God that 
we were able to share our lives with 
you. You will live in our hearts and 
thoughts forever. 

LOVE YOU ALWAYS, 
Grandpa and Grandma Bella, 
Uncle Bob, Godmother Gina, 

Robbie, Matthew, Steven, Danny, 
and Timmy Warner, Aunt Patti 
Bella, Uncle Henry, Aunt Maureen 
and Dillon Krause, Godfather 
Frankie Bella, Uncle Steven and 
Aunt Terry Bella, Uncle Don and 
Aunt Audrey Krause, Aunt Michele, 
Aunt Kathy & Aunt Eleanore Bella 


ANTHONY DECARLO 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY 
5/22/28 - 2/4/86 
It’s sad how people say we must 
face reality not knowing someday 
they must face their own reality. 
LOVING FAMILY 
IN GRATEFUL AND 
LOVING MEMORY OF 


STANLEY E. MAAS 


ON THIS SPECIAL DAY 
IN MEMORIAM TO 


“STOOGE” 
NORMAN EARL THOMPSON 


JUNE 21, 1927 — APRIL 11, 1989 
In Life, That Precious Elusive 
Jewel ... We Salute You, And Wish 
You Peace And Thank You For 
Your Kindness Of Heart, The Love 
Of Your Friends, And The Under- 
standing You Have Brought Us. 
YOUR LOVING FAMILY, 
AND FELLOW WARRIORS 
ON LIFE’S BATTLEFIELD 


SYLVIA VanHOUTEN 


June 12, 1911 - May 22, 1987 
Your 2nd Anniversary In Heaven 
Miss you more than words can say. 
Things will never be the same 
again. Each day gets harder to get 
through. Think of you always. 

ALL MY LOVE, 
YOUR HUSBAND KERMIT 
Children, Grandchildren 
and great-grandchildren 


Cemetery Plots 
MT. ARARAT Jewish Faith 6 
graves. Most reasonable. Write 
Newsday, Box 4047, LI, NY 11747 
PINELAWN GARDEN OF HOPE 
6 buriels, $2,900 
Call Collect, 919-638-1792 eves 
PINELAWN Garden of Hymns 2 


plots/4 burials. 516-273-791 
PINELAWN Garden of Peace, 2 
choice plots for 4. 516-352-7336 eves 
PINELAWN Garden of Sanctuary 2 
plots/4 burials. Neg. 516-481-5964 
PINELAWN Garden of Remem- 
brance 2 plots/4 burials. List $2800. 
Sacrifice $2200. 516-587-4290 
PINELAWN Garden of Remem- 
brance 1 plot/2 burials. Up front 
location. Call eves 718-934-9087 
PINELAWN Garden-of Sanctuary 2 
plots/4 burials. $2690. Collect: Days 
203-325-1100; Eves: 203-322-6640 
PINELAWN Garden of Faith 2 
plots/4 burials. Neg. 516-285-7012 
PINELAWN Gdn of Normandie No 
1 plot/2 burials. 516-681-7469 


PINELAWN Gdn of Normandie, 3 


plots. $2000 ea. 516-536-0114 
PINELAWN Mausoleum 1 crypt for 
2. Iris Court No. 516-561-00 



























































Cops: House Had Big Laundry 


LI home called drug-cash depot; $4M seized, Colombians held 


By Kinsey Wilson 

An early morning raid on an exclu- 
sive East Hills neighborhood yesterday 
uncovered what U.S. Customs agents 
described as a sophisticated $50-mil- 
lion-a-year money-laundering outfit op- 
erated by Colombia’s infamous Medel- 
lin drug cartel. 

Acting on a tip supplied by a courier 
arrested in Puerto Rico last week, 
agents raided an attractive slate-roofed 
house at 80 Revere Rd. shortly after 
midnight, seizing an estimated $4 mil- 
lion in cash together with toys, lamps 
and other household items in which 
money allegedly was packed for regular 
shipment to Colombia. 

Agents said the outfit had operated 
for at least seven years from various 
locations on Long Island. 

Residents of the secluded neighbor- 
hood, just off Glen Cove Road, said they 
watched in disbelief as a team of federal, 
state and local law-enforment officers 
began staking out the house Friday eve- 
ning in preparation for the raid. 

‘The neighbors here don’t mix that 
much. We were totally oblivious to 
what was going on there,” said Thomas 
Catalano, a seven-year resident of the 
area who lives across the street. 

Arrested in the raid were two Colom- 
bian nationals who moved into the 
house about a month ago. The couple, 
John Posada, 28, and his wife Deysi Po- 
sada, 26, were being held without bail 
after their arraignment in federal court 
in Brooklyn — the husband on charges 
of conspiring to illegally export illicit 
earnings — or launder money — and 
the wife on charges of giving false state- 
ments to authorities, a charge that 
stemmed from her allegedly lying about 
her name and nationality when first ar- 
rested. Authorities said additional 
charges could be lodged against the two 
as the case develops. 

The couple’s 22-year-old daughter 
was turned over to Nassau social work- 
ers. 

Art Stiffel, a special agent with the 
Customs Service, said authorities found 
about $4 million in small bills — mostly 
10s and 20s — stashed in duffel bags and 
suitcases throughout the house. “Right 
now we have a swimming pool full of 
money out there, and it’s going to take 
us two or three days to count it.” 

Stiffel said the money is believed to 
represent about a month’s proceeds 
from the laundering operation and is 
thought to have come from cocaine 
sales orchestrated by the Medellin car- 
tel, Colombia’s largest drug ring. 

“The $4 million, of course, is not a 
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The home at 80 Revere Rd. in East Hills that authorities say was used to hide and ship drug profits 





Weteday / Cliff De Bear 
Toothpaste pump filled with cash was 
seized by authorities. 





From Colombia Raid: 
Records and Arensal 


Washington Post 


Bogota, Colombia — When the army 
raided one of Jose Gonzalo Rodriguez 
Gacha’s estates, near the town of Pa- 
cho, they found a working gallows in 
the backyard. At a bunker where his 
son Freddy was hiding out, authorities 
found an arsenal of machine guns and 
grenades, along with Rodriguez Ga- 
cha’s personal weapon a gold- 
adorned 9-mm. pistol with his initials 
etched on the bullets. 

The whole of Pacho, about 60 miles 
north of the capital, is now under virtu- 
al military occupation. The raids there 


on Thursday, in which a mother lode of 


financial and other documents was 
found, are being described as a severe 
blow against Rodriguez Gacha, called 
“El Mexicano” because of his fondness 
for Mexican culture and recently de- 
scribed by a Bogota newsweekly as Co- 
lombia’s “public enemy number one.” 


U.S., Panama Go Round for Round 


Rodriguez Gacha is one of a half-doz 
en key figures in the Colombian cocaine 
trade. For a variety of reasons, includ 
ing reports that he has become unsta 
ble and is now himself a heavy cocaine 
user, a U.S. narcotics expert here last 
week called him “the most dangerous 
of all the heads of the cartels.” His 
whereabouts are not known 

Rodriguez Gacha is thought to bi 
worth at least a billion dollars and is 
believed to have used several of his cat 
tle ranches as training centers for the 
sicarios, or machine-gun-toting assas 
sins, who carry out the cocaine mafia’'s 
contract killings. He also is thought to 
have a private army of up to 1,000 men 

A major catch in the raids Thursday 
was Freddy Gonzalo Rodriguez, the 17 
year-old son of “El Mexicano,” who 
was arrested with seven others after a 


Please see COLOMBIA on Page 13 








By Peter Eisner 
Newsday Latin America Bureau 


Panama City, Panama — In the hair-trigger bat- 
tle of wills between Panama and the United States, 
the war could have started one recent summer day 
when a U.S. Army tank accidentally fired at a 
mango tree. 

‘There you had 50 guys in flak jackets and fully 
armed on both sides,” said a U.S. source in Pana- 
ma, describing one of a series of confrontations 
this month between U.S. and Panamanian forces. 

“Then, when it was all over, one of the LAVs 
{Light Armored Vehicles] was clearing its weapon 





and a round went off,” the source said, citing a 
classified U.S. report on the Aug. 9 incident and 
speaking on condition he not be further identified. 
“Tt shot the hell out of the mangoes. Everybody 
jumped, and the fighting almost started right 
there.”’ 

The Aug. 9 incident was part of a recent tit-for- 
tat series of angry face-offs between the United 
States and Panama. 

On Aug. 8, U.S. forces seized 29 Panamanian 
officials, police officers and journalists who had 
come to check out U.S. military maneuvers. The 
United States, referring to the Panamanians as 
trespassers interfering with a military exercise, 





held them for more than an hour. Among those 
detained was Maj. Manuel Sieiro, a brother-in-law 
of the nation’s de facto ruler, Gen. Manuel Antonio 
Noriega. 

The next day, a U.S. military police officer at 
Fort Amador was detained by the Panamanian De 
fense Forces “for unknown reasons,” according to 
a U.S. statement on the incident. Fort Amador 
near the Panama Canal, houses Panamanian De 
fense Forces barracks, Noriega’s office, several of 
fices of the U.S. Southern Command and a U.S 
Naval station. A second MP who went to look for 
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AP Photo 


Soldiers guard cache of arms seized, along with financial records, at home 
of reputed Colombian drug lord Gonzalo Rodriguez Gacha in Pacho. 


From Colombia Raid: 
Records and Arensal 


COLOMBIA from Page 3 


brief gun battle at a Rodriguez Ga- 
cha bunker near Pacho. 

Authorities confiscated automat- 
ic weapons, rifles, pistols, grenades 
and ammunition during the raid. 
But perhaps more important, they 
reported seizing a trove of records 
relating to the operations of Rodri- 
guez Gacha’s organization and the 
Medellin cartel. 

The documents, according to po- 
lice sources, include accounting re- 
cords dating back to 1982, bank 
statements, a list of properties 
owned by Rodriguez Gacha 
throughout the country, lists of at- 
torneys and surrogate property 
managers, and income statements 
that lay out relationships with oth- 
er members of the Medellin cartel. 

Rodriguez Gacha’s properties 


were among hundreds of properties 
siezed in an eight-day-old offensive 
by police and military forces nation- 
wide. The crackdown was prompted 
by the Aug. 16 assassination of a 
highly popular presidential candi- 
date, Sen. Luis Carlos Galan. 
Police in Bogota yesterday an- 
nounced the arrest of eight more 
suspects in Galan’s killing, bringing 
to 13 the total of suspected partici- 
pants or accomplices under arrest. 
[In Washington, the State De- 
partment, citing Colombia’s mas- 
sive crackdown on drug traffickers, 
issued a travel warning last night 
and asked Americans to postpone 
trips to that South American na- 
tion, the Associated Press reported. 
[“The Department of State rec- 
ommends that non-essential travel 
to Colombia be postponed for at least 
several weeks,” the statement said. | 


-| U.S., Panama Go 


Round for Round 


PANAMA from Page 3 





his colleague also was detained. The United 
States then detained two Panamanian sol- 
diers. After a few hours of negotiations, 
both sides released the detained men. 

For the Americans, the military maneu- 
vers are part of a policy that attempts to 
make life in Panama under Noriega danger- 
ous, isolated and untenable. For Panama- 
nian officials, the U.S. actions are evidence 
of a de facto occupation of their country 
part of a colonialist policy they charge is 
aimed at abrogating the 1977 Panama Ca- 
nal Treaties, under which the canal shifts to 
Panamanian control on Dec. 31, 1999 

A U.S. official blames the recent alterca- 
tions on Panama. But he says that no matter 
who is to blame, the danger of a full-scale 
firefight has grown. 

“It really hasn’t been during the maneu- 
vers that things have been happening,” the 
official said, speaking on condition of ano- 
nymity. “‘It’s been when they [the Panama- 
nian military] start to do something stupid 
The line starts to get narrow and drawn in 
these individual incidents,” such as the ar- 
rests of the two MPs. 

Tensions between the U.S. and Panama- 
nian troops have grown since the United 
States increased its military presence to 
show its outrage after the Noriega regime 
annulled the results of May 7 presidential 
elections widely believed to have been won 
by U.S.-backed opponents of Noriega. 

The United States maintains that in con- 
ducting maneuvers it is acting within 
rights outlined in the 1977 treaties signed 
by President Jimmy Carter. 

“We are carrying out our treaty obliga- 
tions to defend the canal and U.S. person- 
nel,” said John Maesto, the U.S. charge 
d’affaires in Panama, when asked whether 
the increase in American troops was a 
provocation directed at Noriega. 

President George Bush has declared the 
Noriega-backed government an ‘outlaw 
regime” and even has mentioned the op 
tion of kidnaping Noriega to make him face 
a 1988 Florida indictment on drug-dealing 
charges. Bush and members of the Nation- 
al Security Council are to meet soon to con- 
sider moves that would tighten the screws 
on Panama even more than the economic 
pressure that has caused near-bankruptcy 
and massive unemployment. 

The controversial effort to drive Noriega 
from power began in February, 1988, when 
then-president Eric Delvalle, at U.S. urg- 
ing, announced that he was firing Noriega 
The Noriega-controlled National Assembly 
dumped Delvalle instead, and the former 
president, still recognized by the United 
States, now lives in exile in Florida 

But Delvalle’s term of office expires Fri- 
day, the day a new president was to have 
taken office. With the failure of a media- 
tion effort last week by the Organization of 


American States, Noriega is expected to in 
stall his own successor to Manuel Solis Pal- 
ma, who was named president after Del- 
valle was sacked. 

The OAS mediation team worked for 
three months to reach a political solution 
in Panama, but ended its efforts with a re 
port that failed to criticize or even mention 
Noriega by name. 

But the report did blame the United 
States, in part, for the continuing impasse in 
Panama and singled out the military ma 
neuvers as having had a “‘negative effect 
on OAS efforts 

At the same meeting in which the report 
was issued, U.S. Undersecretary of State 
Lawrence Eagleburger provoked a walkout 
by Panamanian Foreign Minister Jorge Rit 
ter when he likened Noriega to Adolf Hitler 

Noriega, who has withstood all efforts to 
oust him, described U.S. policy in a recent 
speech as a “reincarnation of colonialism 
carried out through psychological warfare 
economic strangulation, diplomatic de 
struction and attacks against the character 
of patriotic leaders.” 

The U.S. Southern Command, which has 
an estimated 14,000 troops stationed at 11 
bases in the former Panama Canal Zone, i 
blamed by the Panamanian military's pub 
lic-relations office in a documentary for 
spreading fear among Panamanians in 
areas that should be under civilian control 

It cites such incidents as an Aug. 15 exer 
cise in which U.S. Marines in an anti-ter 
rorist platoon descended on the U.S, Em 
bassy and the U.S. ambassador’s residence 
in helicopters in broad daylight. The build 
ings are in the middle of downtown Pana 
ma City, and the exercise, which took place 
without warning, frightened civilians 

A U.S. Southern Command news release 
said simply: ‘‘The embassy and ambassa 
dor’s residence are sovereign U.S, terri 
tory, and the U.S. forces are responsible for 
their security. The Marine forces complet 
ed their insertion in under 10 minutes.” 

But a Panamanian witness to the mock 
assault on the ambassador’s residence hap 
pened to be speaking with an American 
friend in the United States from a pay 
phone while it was taking place. “My God,” 
she said, “are we living in the middle of a 
war zone, or what?” 

A researcher on Panamanian-U.S. rela 
tions at the University of Panama de 
scribes the military activity and the ten 
sions provoked on both sides as something 
“almost reminiscent of children’s game 
when neither 
act maturely.’ 

But a U.S. soldier on guard duty said the 
situation is a lot more serious for him 

“I don’t know what can happen, but you 
can really feel the tension,” said the sol 
dier, who was not authorized to talk to a 
reporter. “You get the feeling that some 
thing bad is going to happen.’ 


ide is willing to give up or 


Soviet Statement Attacks Baltic ‘Extremism’ 
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ment by the Communist Party, marked a dramatic 
change in the tone and attitude that Moscow has tak- 
en to the republics. Just last month the Supreme So- 
viet approved plans by Estonia and Lithuania to exer- 
cise economic autonomy from Moscow, breaking with 
the Soviet system of central planning. 

But the fierce language of last night’s statement 
seemed to indicate that Moscow had lost faith in the 
ability of the Communist republican governments to 
keep control of the situation in their territory. 


frontation with Lithuania, in particular — singling 
out the republic for criticism because of a statement 
by a local government commission Tuesday night that 
called the 1939 pact null and void. 

The commission of Lithuania’s highest government 
body, in a stinging rebuke to the Kremlin, had re- 
ferred to the ‘“‘annihilation” of Lithuania, Estonia 
and Latvia as free states and said they were “pressed 
by force” into the Soviet Union. The Soviet Union 
until this month has always referred to the 1939 
agreement as a fraud and claimed that the Baltics had 
voluntarily joined the Soviet Union. 

The Lithuanian Supreme Soviet is also expected to 
vote this week ora ‘citizenship’ law for the republic 


limiting the rights of people who are not long-time 
residents 

Estonia has been facing a crisis over a similar law 
which would require five years’ residence in the repub 
lic by someone seeking public office and two years of 
residence for voting. All government officials also have 
been given two years to learn Estonian, which has been 
declared the official government language. About 64 
percent of the republic’s 1.5 million people are Estoni 
an, while about 400,000 people are Russian 

The new law prompted strikes by Russian worker 
and the national Soviet parliament declared the law 
void. But Estonia has refused to strike it from its 


books. 
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Medellin mayor says ban needed 
to ease danger from drug strife 


3y Peter Eisner 
lewsday Latin America Bureau 
rota, Colombia — The mayor of 
llin, facing criticism after his re- 
peated calls for peace talks with the 
y's powerful cocaine overlords, yes- 
jay imposed a curfew, blaming an 
itmosphere of lawlessness that makes 
it too dangerous for residents to travei 
he streets at night 
The 10 p.m. to 6 a.m. curfew decree 
by Mayor Juan Gomez Martinez fol- 
1 a series of 15 bombings in the 
ist week and an attempted rocket at- 
k before dawn yesterday at an alco- 
jistillery in Medellin, 150 miles 
rthwest of Bogota. Curfews also were 
sed in nine smaller cities, many 
ear Medellin. Police there have 
lamed the drug barons of the Medellin 
irtel for the bomb attacks, which have 
killed at least two people 
This is an extraordinary measure 
has to be taken for the tranquil- 
community,” Gomez Mar- 





t 


‘>z said 
lhe State Department urged Ameri- 

s to leave Colombia, and the U.S 
bassy in Bogota ordered families of 
there to get out within the next 
several days because oi increasimg vio- 
ated to the drug crackdown 
it 50 American students left Bo- 

esterd iy 

Residents of Medellin, Colombia’s 
argest city, reported being 


ened to walk the city’s streets. Se- 








curity officials were checking IDs of 


passersby, and businessmen com- 
plained that commercial traffic, already 
low, was getting even worse. 

“You can feel the tension, but the 
city is generally calm,” said a business 
executive in Medellin. ‘‘Somebody 
called me to go out to dinner last night, 
and I thought about it and said, ‘Let’s 
postpone it for a week.’ It’s too danger- 
ous to go out at night, even with body- 
guards.” 

In response to the security situation, 
Gomez Martinez proposed again this 
week that President Virgilio Barco ac- 
cept an offer of peace talks with mem- 
bers of the cartel. Members of the cartel 
calling themselves ““The Extraditables”’ 
are threatening to unleash a wave of 
murder if the government begins send- 
ing drug barons to the United States 
for prosecution. 

In an open letter published yesterday 
in Bogota newspapers, Gomez Mar- 
tinez, a possible opposition candidate in 
presidential elections next year, said 
that, in recommending talks, he was 
applying the principles outlined by 
Barco last year when he proposed peace 
talks with Colombian guerrilla groups 
and paramilitary squads. 

The government has rejected the of- 
fer of negotiations with the traffickers 

The latest offers of peace talks sur- 
faced this week in a letter from Fabio 
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5 t clear how far Eagleburger 





in documenting U.S. alleg 


will g ations 
since prosecutors would not want any 
court case jeopardized 

In requesting the meeting, William 
Price, the acting permanent U.S. repre- 
sentative, said the United States want- 
ed to present “a summary of the evi- 
dence and elaboration of the United 
States position on the critical situation 
in Panama.” 

Noriega attorney Raymond Takiff of 
Miami demanded in a letter to the OAS 


anama 


the right to cross-examine witnesses 
who were to appear before the organi- 
zation 

he letter also asked for the “‘oppor- 
tunity to prove . that the indict 
ments against General Noriega are mo- 
tivated politically representing nothing 
more than ‘indictment diplomacy 

Margaret Tutwiler, the State Depart- 
ment spokeswoman, confirmed yester- 
day that Eagleburger would focus on 
narcotics, but she declined to offer any 
details in order “not to pre-empt what 
the deputy secretary will be saying to- 
morrow 

[he term of Panama’s provisional 
president, Manuel Solis Palma, whi 
was hand-picked by Noriega, expires to- 
day. The Bush administration and Pa 
namanian opponents of the general ari 
oncerned Noriega will name a puppet 
government and not hold free elections 

With tempers rising, Eagleburger 
last week compared Noriega to Adolf 
Hitler and derided Panama as an “‘out- 
law regime” that deserves the censure 
f the OAS states 

Panamanian Foreign Minister Jorge 
Ritter walked out, and in a vitriolic 
two-hour rebuttal, Panamanian dele- 
gate Romulo Escobar Betancourt 
blamed the United States for lack of 
progress toward a political solution. 

“If you have any evidence to show 
General Noriega is involved in drug 
trafficking, bring it here to the OAS,” 
Escobar said. 

In London, the British Foreign office 
yesterday urged Noriega to step down 

















Curfew in Embattled City 





The Extraditabies 


Attorney General Dick Thornburgh’s “Dozen Mast Wanted List” of Colombian 
drug figures, who the United States seeks to extradite 


Pablo Emilio Escobar Gaviria, Age: 39 

Reputed Medellin cartel leader. 

Indictments: Three in Miami, one each in Jackson- 
ville, Fla., Los Angeles, San Francisco, Denver and 
Atlanta. He is allegedly responsible for the 1984 as- 
sassination of Colombian Justice Minister Lara Bon- 
ila and the 1986 slaying of a drug informant. 


Jorge Luis Ochoa Vasquez, Age: 40 

Reputed Medellin cartei leader. 

indictments: Three in Miami on drug trafficking, one 
in Jacksonville on charges he helped mastermind the 
slaying of Bonilla and a top U.S. drug informant, and 
one each in Detroit, San Francisco and New York 


Fabio Ochoa Vasquez, Age: 32 

Jorge Luis Ochoa Vasquez’ brother and reputed Me- 
dellin cartel ieader. 

Has been associated with assassinations. 
indictments: Miami, Jacksonville and New Orleans in 
the murder of a drug informant. 


Juan David Ochoa Vasquez, Age: 41 

Brother of the Vasquezes. 

Known to be a co-owner of cocaine labs and directly 
involved in drug smuggling. 

indictment: Miami. 


Gustavo de Jesus Gaviria Rivero, Age: 42 

Key figure in Medellin cartel and cousin of Escobar 
Gaviria. 

implicated in the murders of two Colombian police- 
men. Arrested in the Bahamas on charges of trans- 
porting marijuana in 1981. Reportedly laundered 
drug money through real estate in the United States 
and internationally. Indictments: Miami and Atlanta. 


Gilberto Jose Rodriguez Orjuela, Age: 50 
Reputed second-in-command of the Cali cartel. 
Allegedly oversees money-laundering operations. 
indictments: New York, Los Angeles, New Orleans. 


Miguel Angel Rodriguez Orjuela, Age: 45 

Reputed leader of the Cali cartel. 

A businessman, operating a network of banks, real 
estate and construction. It is believed he maintained 
the daily operations of the narcotics business while 
brother Gilberto was in jail. 

indictment: New Orleans. 


Jamie Raul Orjuela Caballero, Age: 46 

Reputed leader of the Cali cartel. 

Allegedly controls cocaine distribution, primarily in 
the New York area. 

Indictment: New York. 


Jose Gonzalo Rodriquez Gacha, Age: 42 

Also known as “El Mexicano.” 

Reputed Medellin cartel leader. 

Alleged job is to oversee drug labs and transportation 
of drugs. Indictments: Miami, Jacksonville. 


Jose Santacruz Londono, Age: 45 

Reputed leader of the Cali cartel. 

He aliegedly has operated a large scale cocaine traf- 
ficking network since 1975. 

indictments: Orlando and New York. 


Jose ivan Duarte Acero, Age: 37, Former police officer 
allegedly working with Medellin cartel. Indictments: 
: Florida; in attempted murder of two U.S. agents. 


Geraldo Moncada, Age: 42, Alleged drug money col- 
lector. Indictment: Atlanta. 


SOURCES: Department of Justice, Drug Enforcement Administration, Associated Press 
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Twenty years after he was drafted into the 
Army, Newsday writer James Kindall visits 
the site of his rigorous basic training and 
faces a flood of military memories. 
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LOTTERY 

Keno: Winning numbers were 15, 17, 25, 31, 
33, 44, 45, 46, 49, 51, 55, 56, 57, 59, 60, 72, 
75, 76, 78 and 80. 

Numbers Game — Yesterday's N.Y. number: 
801. Win Four number: 3823. 


CORRECTIONS 


Daniel Cotter is the Nassau County prosecu- 
tor handling the state’s murder case against 
Robert Golub. Due to an editing error, Cot- 
ter’s first name was given incorrectly in yes- 
terday’s editions. 


Islip Town general fund and highway taxes 
declined 2 percent in the town’s 1989 bud- 
get, reducing the tax bill of the average 
homeowner by $7.60. A chart in yesterday’s 
Newsday incorrectly stated that the tax rate 
did not change. 





Carolyn Rose, the driver of a car that struck 
and killed a pedestrian Sunday in Freeport, 
is in stable condition at South Nassau Com- 
munities Hospital in Oceanside with a frac- 
tured hand and nose and other injuries. 
Newsday reported incorrectly yesterday that 
she was not injured. 

The Hicksville School District settled its 
1989-90 teachers contract on Sept. 6. The 
settlement calls fora 10.4 percent gross salary 
increase, including increments, for district 
teachers in the first year of the contract. It 
was incorrectly stated in a chart Sunday that 
the district had not settled its contract. 
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Troops believed to be part of coup block road leading to Noriega headquarters in Panama City 


Mason, Others in Panama 


By Ron Howell 

In Panama City during yesterday’s attempted coup 
was New York activist attorney C. Vernon Mason, 
who was visiting the country on what he called a fact- 
finding mission to investigate U.S. violations of the 
1977 Panama Canal Treaties. 

Mason, who arrived in Panama Sunday with 11 
other attorneys and activists, said it was simply 
‘‘providence” that he and the group were in the Cen- 
tral American country at the time of the short-lived 
rebellion. He denounced the uprising as a thinly 
veiled ploy by the administration of President George 
Bush to install a friendly government. 

Mason said he was at a meeting yesterday morning 
with some of Panama’s top leaders, including Attor- 
ney General Carlos Villalaz, when he learned that 
there was heavy fighting in the capital. 

“The meeting with the attorney general was inter- 
rupted by our security people telling us they had re- 
ceived a report that there was an attempted coup and 
that numbers of people had been killed,” Mason said. 
Mason and the other visitors were then whisked back 
to their hotel, Mason said. 

He said the streets around the hotel, about a 20- 


minute drive from the military compound where the 
fighting took place, were calm. 

Mason said he, activist attorney Colin A. Moore and 
the others were invited to Panama by the Bar Associ- 
ation of the Republic of Panama and the Panama- 
based Center for International and Political Studies. 
He described the center as an independent research 
organization. ‘“They invited us here and they are pay- 
ing the expenses of the trip,” he said. 

Mason charged that the United States has been try- 
ing to topple Gen. Manuel Antonio Noriega because it 
wants to maintain control of the Panama Canal. He 
said the country has been suffering immensely from 
U.S. economic sanctions imposed in March, 1988. He 
alleged that racism also was a motive for the actions 
against Panama, many of whose residents are black. 

Mason has been steeped in controversy over the 
past several years, culminating in his role as an advis- 
er to Tawana Brawley, a black teenager who claimed 
to have been raped by white men. A grand jury report 
and news reporting indicated she was lying. In recent 
months Mason reportedly has been trying to put the 
Brawley episode behind him and re-establish himself 
as an activist lawyer with strong ties to leftist and 
black nationalist groups in New York. 
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- Coup attempt by officers fails him out... 


e The will of 


e This story was reported by Knut Royce, Peter Eisner 


and Ken Fireman and was written by Fireman. 

Panamanian ruler Manuel Antonio Noriega yesterday 
crushed a revolt by dissident junior officers and then accused 
U.S. forces of complicity in the failed coup. 

American military spokesmen denied the charge.. But Pa- 
namanian sources said U.S. forces had blockaded a key 
bridge during the height of the revolt, severing road links 
from a large military base to Panama City, the site of the 
fighting, and forcing Noriega to airlift loyal troops to the 
capital. 


had occupied the Bridge of the Americas, which spans the 
Panama Canal, and blocked all movement across the bridge 
In so doing, the sources said, the troops effectively cut 
highway traffic between Panama City and a major Panama- 
nian army base at Rio Hato, about 60 miles away, hampering 
Noriega’s ability to quell the uprising 
Noriega solved the problem by using his personal 727 jet to 
ferry loyal troops from Rio Hato to the capital, the opposition 
source said. 
The source said U.S. forces could have further hampei ed 
Noriega if they had also occupied 





Panama City was quiet last 
night, its streets virtually deserted, 
as residents observed an 8 p.m. to 6 
a.m. curfew. Government-con- 
trolled radio and television stations continued to broadcast 
messages of support for Noriega from regional military com- 
manders, 

The coup, the second attempt to overthrow the general in 
18 months, was quelled after several hours of heavy fighting 
at the headquarters barracks of the Panama Defense Forces 
in downtown Panama City. 

The rebels occupied the headquarters yesterday morning 
and broadcast an announcement that Noriega had been 
overthrown. But they apparently failed to capture the gener- 
al or occupy any other strongholds in the capital, leaving 
them vulnerable to a counterattack by forces loyal to Nor- 
iega, which ended the uprising about six hours after it began. 

Government sources said about 200 rebels had been ar- 
rested, including 20 who surrendered to Noriega personally 
at the headquarters. One medical source said two people had 
died and many were injured. 

Appearing on national television last night after the fight- 
ing had ended, Noriega said the coup ‘“‘corresponds to the 
permanent aggression and penetration by the forces of the 
United States against the tranquility of our country. The 
proof is that U.S. forces closed access routes to the barracks.” 

A spokesman for the U.S. Southern Command in Panama 
confirmed that U.S. troops had taken up positions between 
the besieged headquarters and American installations for 
security purposes, but said they had played no part in the 
coup. 

But Panamanian sources — including one source active in 
the anti-Noriega opposition — confirmed that U.S. troops 


A History of Survival; 
Surprise at UN. Stories, Page 13 





the road from the airfield to the 
military headquarters, but failed to 
do so. The source said Panamanian 





opposition figures were privately 
upset over this failure. 

Witnesses in Panama City said they saw at least 12 U.S 
military helicopters hovering over the scene of the fighting 
The 12,000 American forces in Panama were placed on the 
highest possible alert. 

Last night a Pentagon spokesman, Lt. Col. Alan Freitag, 
reiterated earlier U.S. statements that American forces had 
not participated in the coup but said he could not comment 
on whether American troops had blocked the bridge. 

Earlier in the day, White House spokesman Marlin Fitz- 
water said U.S. forces ‘‘did not take any action that would 
have constituted direct involvement. We had helicopters that 
were in the air observing and we had some troops around one 
of the causeways there to protect access and rights and so 
forth.” 

President George Bush and Secretary of State James Ba- 
ker denied that the United States had initiated or directed 
the coup attempt against Noriega, whom U.S. officials have 
sought to oust for nearly two years, but did not say whether 
the United States had helped the rebels once the attempt was 
under way. 

“There are rumors around that this is some kind of Ameri- 
can operation, and I can tell you that is not true,” Bush said. 

Baker said the United States ‘‘did not initiate” the coup 
attempt but declined to say whether Washington had pro- 
vided intelligence or other aid to the rebels. 

Fitzwater said that U.S. officials had received advance 





Please see COUP on Page 12 
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AP Photo 
helicopters make reconnaissance flights over Noriega’s headquarters in Panama City yesterday 





the people 
should be 
implemented’ 


—President Bush 
in May 


‘There are 
rumors 
around that 
this is some 
kind of 
American 
operation, 
and I can 
tell you that 
is not true.’ 


—President Bush 
yesterday 


Fighting 
Puts 
Heat 


By Susan Page = 
Newsday Washington Bureau “ 


Washington — In the wake of yester 
day’s failed coup attempt in Panama mn 
a coup that the White House urgently 
hoped would succeed President 
George Bush faces conflicting criticism 
about whether the United States med 
dled too much or did too little 

Early yesterday, when rebels trying ti 
overthrow Panamanian strongman 
Manuel Noriega seemed to be succeed 
ing, Bush and Secretary of State Jami 
A. Baker III, responding to persistent 
questions from reporters, denied that 
the United States had planned or dir 
ed the coup, though they publicly have 
been urging the Panamanian military ti 


Please see WHITE HOUSE on Page 12 
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N WORLD 
BRIEFS 


Ruling Hits Drug Lords 


The Colombian Supreme Court bolstered 
President Virgilio Barco’s war against drug lords 
yesterday by upholding the legality of his decree 
allowing extradition to the United States, the 
threat they fear most. 

However, the court ruled against a decree un- 
der which security forces have been confiscating 
the property of accused cocaine kingpins. 

Barco’s main weapon in the war is the power 
to extradite suspected drug figures to the United 
States if U.S. gharges have been filed against 
them. Traffickers have demonstrated an ability 
to escape Colombian justice by killing judges 
they cannot bribe or intimidate. 

On Sept. 6, Colombia extradited Eduardo Mar- 
tinez, an economist thought to work for the Me- 
dellin cartel. Martinez was sent to Atlanta to face 
charges of laundering millions of cartel drug 
dollars. 

U.S. and Colombian authorities have begun 
extradition procedures against another drug 
suspect, Ana Rodriguez de Tamayo, indicted in 
1983 in Miami on conspiracy and drug traffick- 
ing charges. 





The Roman Catholic bishop of the Colombian 
border town of Arauca has been found murdered 
with several bullet wounds in the head, police 
said yesterday. 

The military commander of the Arauca de- 
partment bordering Venezuela told a radio sta- 
tion Bishop Jesus Emilio Jaramillo was shot to 
death Monday after being kidnaped, apparently 
by left-wing guerrillas of the National Liberation 
Army, a group active in the oil-rich region. 


Plastic Ammo in Ulster 


The Ulster Defense Regiment, the mainly 
Protestant force at the center of a controversy 
over stolen intelligence files on suspected nation- 
alist sympathizers, is to be issued plastic bullets, 
Britain’s Northern Ireland minister, Peter 
Brooke, said yesterday. 

Northern Ireland police are investigating at 
least seven leaks of security information which 
may have been passed by rogue British police 
and soldiers to Protestant killer gangs fighting to 
keep Northern Ireland British. 


Soviets Aid Afghans 


The Soviet Union is supplying Afghanistan’s 
communist government with the largest mili- 
tary airlift in Soviet history, western diplomatic 
sources said yesterday. 

They said more than 3,800 supply flights 
landed in Kabul from Feb. 15, when the Red 
Army withdrew after nine years of involvement 
in the Afghan civil war, and the beginning of 
September. The diplomats estimated Soviet 
military aid to Afghanistan during the first half 
of 1989 was worth more than $1.5 billion. 


Lebanon Agreement 


Lebanese members of parliament agreed in 
principle yesterday to share seats in parliament 
equally between Moslems and Christians, depu- 
ties said. 

The agreement was the first since talks 
opened Saturday in Taif, Saudi Arabia, to try to 
build on a ceasefire that ended six months of 
deadly warfare in divided Lebanon. 


Imported TV Limited 


Despite intensive U.S. government and in- 
dustry lobbying, the 12-nation European Com- 
munity approved yesterday a nonbinding quota 
that will limit imported television programs to 
no more than half of all transmissions in mem- 
ber countries. 

The law, which sets common television stan- 
dards throughout the community, excludes 
news, sports, advertising and teletext services 
from the quota provision. 
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Noriega Survives Coup Try 
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word that a coup against Nor- 
iega might be attempted but 
that the information was not 
definitive. 

Noriega became com- 
mander of the Panamanian 
armed forces in 1983 and 
has effectively ruled the 
strategically located nation 
of almost 2.4 million ever 
since. At one time an asset 
of U.S. intelligence agencies, 
he has been at odds with 
American officials since ear- 
ly last year over his alleged 
role in international drug 
trafficking. 

A federal grand jury in 
Florida indicted him on drug 
charges in February, 1988. 
U.S. efforts to oust Noriega 
have included economic sanc- 
tions and public encourage- 
ment of civilian and military 
opponents. 

Noriega deposed Panama’s 
last elected president, Eric 
Arturo Delvalle, last year 
after Delvalle tried to remove 
him as army commander. He 
remained in power after nul- 
lifying the results of a May 7 
presidential election amid 
charges of widespread fraud 
by international observers 
and claims by opponents that 
their candidate had won. He 
says that American efforts 
against him are part of a cam- 
paign to abrogate a 12-year- 
old treaty under which the 
United States is obligated to 
cede control of the Panama Canal to Panama by the 
end of the century. 

Yesterday’s attempted coup began around 7 a.m. (8 
a.m. EDT) when four carloads of insurgent officers 
drove up to the army headquarters in the heart of 
downtown Panama City and took control of it amid 
sporadic gunfire. 

Around 11:30 a.m. the rebels issued a communique 
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Newsday / Fredrick Bush 


over national radio announcing a coup. The commu- 
nique said Noriega and six other top military leaders 
had been forced into retirement by a group of officers 
led by Maj. Moises Giraldi, head of the Urraca Battal- 
ion in charge of security at army headquarters. It said 
the rebels favored holding new presidential elections 
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Panama Fight Puts Heat on Bush 


WHITE HOUSE from Page 3 





rise up against Noriega for months. 

Late in the day, when it became clear Noriega was 
back in control, there were complaints that the White 
House had missed an opportunity to help finally oust 
him. 

“Here you have the brave people in Panama.. . 
trying to rid themselves of a drug dealer and a thug 
who’s taken over their country,” Senate Intelligence 
Chairman David Boren (D-Okla.) said after an hour- 
long CIA briefing. “And for the United States. . . to 
stand by — two miles away as the crow flies — and do 
nothing, and allow these people to fail, personally I 
think is wrong.” 

Sen. Alfonse D’Amato (R-N.Y.), a member of the 
Senate Intelligence Committee, said he had been as- 
sured there was no U.S. role in the attempted coup but 
added: “I tell you, I’d be delighted to say there was.” 

But Mexican President Carlos Salinas de Gortari, 
in a private meeting with Bush yesterday, empha- 
sized the need for the United States to respect the 
integrity of Central American nations and not to med- 
dle in their internal affairs, in what Bush aides 
viewed as a reference to U.S. actions in Panama. 

It was a day that had begun with some air of expec- 
tancy at the White House, with the hope that the 
sound of gunfire around the Defense Ministry in Pa- 
nama City signaled the end of Noriega’s rule. But by 
the end of the day, it was clear that Noriega once 
again had bedeviled U.S. policymakers and survived. 

“‘Nothing’s changed,” White House Press Secretary 
Marlin Fitzwater said as he confirmed reports Nor- 
iega had regained control. 

At a picture-taking session with Soviet Defense 


Minister Dmitri Yazov, the president made his only 
public comments, emphasizing that his primary con- 
cern was protecting American lives and property. 

“There are rumors around this was some American 
operation, and I can tell you, that is not true,” Bush 
said emphatically. He said U.S. complaints were with 
Noriega and not the Panamanian military. 

Bush didn’t respond to specific queries about 
whether the United States played any role in the 
coup; Baker said that “‘the United States did not initi- 
ate this” but refused to reply when asked whether the 
United States provided help once it had begun. Offi- 
cials confirmed that the National Security Council 
official in charge of monitoring Panama, C. Everett 
Briggs, had been in Panama last weekend but only, 
they said, to attend the installation of a new head of 
the U.S. Southern Command. 

But Fitzwater conceded the White House had got- 
ten an early warning that a coup was in the works, 
and he said that U.S. helicopters had been sent aloft 
to monitor the progress of the battle at the Defense 
Ministry. 

Questions about Noriega have dogged Bush since he 
was running for president last year amid reports that 
he had known for some time of the Panamanian’s 
alleged drug trafficking. As president, Bush openly 
urged a military coup against him. 

White House officials revealed yesterday that the 
administration has been advised a half-dozen times 
that a coup was imminent — coups that never came. 
Those “rumblings” were heard this time, too, Fitz- 
water said. “There was no real assurance until we 
heard the shots this morning,” he said. 


Jack Sirica contributed to this story. 
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Coup Attempt Rebuffed 
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supervised by the Organization of American States. 

A short time later, in Washington, former Pana- 
manian Consul General Jose Blandon told report- 
ers he had spoken by telephone to one of the dissi- 
dent officers and had been told that Noriega was “‘in 
prison, and he’s wounded.” 

Blandon, who defected to the United States in 
1987, said the coup had been timed for when many 
troops loyal to Noriega were on a training exercise 
on an island outside of Panama. Blandon and an- 
other defector, former Panamanian ambassador 
Juan B. Sosa, said the coup had been staged without 
American help by military officers fed up with Nor- 
iega’s rule. 

Blandon and Sosa were joined at the press confer- 
ence by three sympathetic U.S. senators: Alfonse 
D’Amato (R-N.Y.), Jesse Helms (R-N.C.) and John 
Kerry (D-Mass.). The senators also denied Ameri- 
can involvement in the coup attempt but expressed 
hope that it would succeed and that the United 
States would support the new rulers. 

But shortly after the insurgent communique was 
broadcast, a spokesman for forces loyal to Noriega 
went on national television to announce that the 
strongman retained the support of air and naval 
units and of Battalion 2000, an elite guard created 
by Noriega. 

Even before the loyalist broadcast, several trucks 
loaded with heavily armed Battalion 2000 troops 
arrived at the headquarters, firing their weapons in 
the air and circling the walled compound, witnesses 
said. $ 
The rebels were never able to extend their control 
to any other parts of the capital, and pro-Noriega 
forces responded quickly to the revolt by moving 
troops and equipment to key areas of the city. 

A government communique said the fighting last- 
ed from 8 a.m. to 1 p.m. 

This story was supplemented by wire ser- 
vices. 











The Coup That Failed 


Rebels balked on Noriega exile; U.S. held back aid 


By Knut Royce 
and Ken Fireman 


Dissident Panamanian soldiers seek- 
ing to overthrow Gen. Manuel Antonio 
Noriega rejected an American request 
that Noriega be turned over to U.S. au- 
thorities if the coup succeeded, leading 
the Bush administration to question 
their commitment to democracy, Pana- 
manian sources and American officials 
said yesterday. 

As the coup proceeded Tuesday, 
American military forces in Panama 
took actions that had the effect of ham- 
pering the movement of troops loyal to 
Noriega, the sources said. The U.S. 
forces blocked some key highways in 
Panama City, but they did not close 
other important roads in the capital, 
the sources said. 

Leaving some roads open had a major 
impact on the outcome of the coup, 
which was put down by pro-Noriega 
forces after several hours of intense 
fighting, said one source, an active 
member of the anti-Noriega opposition 
movement in Panama. 

Those details of the failed uprising 
emerged yesterday as Panamanian 
troops patrolled largely empty streets 
in Panama City. Few civilians ventured 
out and the 12,000 American troops in 
Panama remained in their bases. Ten 
of'the rebels were reported killed in the 
fighting. 

Last night, a “war communique” 
read over national radio announced 
that security forces had arrested three 
members of Noriega’s general staff and 
about 35 other soldiers. 

The communique did not give any 
reason for the arrests of Col. Guillermo 
Wong, the head of state security, Col. 
Julio Ow Young and Col. Armando Pa- 
lacios Gondola, all members of the 20- 
member High Command, the Panama- 
nian equivalent of a general staff. 

If members of the High Command 
were implicated in the coup, however, 
it would mean the plotting against Nor- 
iéga extended much higher than the 
lower-level officers known to be in- 
volved in the rebellion. 

The communique said the dead in- 
cluded Maj. Moises Giraldi Vega, com- 
mander of the Urraca Battalion, which 
was blamed for the revolt. 

Noriega contends that all the moves 
against him are part of a U.S. plot to 
retain control of the Panama Canal after 
Dec. 31, 1999, when the United States is 
to turn it over to Panama under treaties 
signed in 1977. The Bush administra- 
tion denies involvement in the attempt- 
ed coup, although it has repeatedly said 
that it wants Noriega, who faces drug 
trafficking charges in the United States, 
removed from power. 

“The gringo piranhas want to do 
away with me,” Noriega said during a 
brief tour of the street outside Panama- 
Defense Forces headquarters yester- 
day. 

On Tuesday, shortly after the dissi- 
dents seized the headquarters and an- 
nounced a coup on national radio, 
American forces took several actions 
that materially aided the uprising, the 
Panamanian opposition source said. 

U.S. troops were positioned at both 
ends of the Bridge of the Americas, 
which spans the Panama Canal, mean- 
ing that pro-Noriega forces could not 
use the bridge to reach the scene of the 
uprising without risking a confronta- 
tion with the American soldiers, the 
source said. 

Other U.S. troops also prevented an 
elite Panamanian commando unit from 
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Soliders guard the ministry of defense yesterday as workers repair bullet holes from coup attempt 


U.S. Would Aid Coup Only 
If Sure Noriega Would Go 


This story was reported by Susan 
Page, Gaylord Shaw, Patrick J. 
Sloyan and Myron S. Waldman 
and was written by Page. 
Newsday Washington Bureau 

Washington — President George 
Bush would be willing to order U.S. 
troops to support an insurgency in Pa- 
nama if he were convinced that it 
would result in Gen. Manuel Noriega 
facing trial in the United States or go- 
ing into exile, senior administration of- 
ficials said yesterday as they defended 
Bush from sharp criticism that he had 
done too little to help Tuesday’s at- 
tempted coup. 

“The United States retains the op- 
tion to use American forces,” Secretary 
of State James A. Baker declared. 
“That option has never been ruled 
out.” With the “high probability” that 
Noriega would be forced to leave Pana- 
ma, another top presidential adviser 
said: “We would act, yes.” 

But on Tuesday, they said, the White 
House was never convinced that the 
rebels in the Panama Defense Forces 
had Noriega in custody and were will- 
ing to force him to leave the country, so 
Bush did not seriously consider inter- 
vening militarily. 

The Bush administration depicted 
Tuesday’s rebels not as pro-democracy 
insurgents but as junior officers in- 
volved in an internecine dispute within 
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Noriega heads. Defense Secretary Dick 
Cheney even told reporters last night 
that the attempted coup “might very 
well have been a setup” by Noriega loy- 
alists intended to draw the United 
States into a confrontation 
Nonetheless, Rep. William Broom- 
field (R-Mich.), senior Republican on 
the House Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee and a leading defender of Republi- 
can presidents, called the failed coup ‘‘a 
major setback for our foreign policy.” 
He added: “It raises questions whether 


By Peter Eisner 
Newsday Latin America Bureau 
Panama City, Panama 


fore. 


Rebels’ Moments Of 
Glory and Surrender 


It was early Tuesday morning when 
members of the Panama Defense Forces’ elite Urraca Battalion took a 
fateful step that they had leaked to the United States two days be 


They marched on their Central Command headquarters and, for a 
while, held Gen. Manuel Antonio Noriega in custody 

But within hours, their revolt was squelched, their attempts to enlist 
U.S. aid failed, and the same young men who marched on headquarter 


people down there can ever have confi 
dence in the United States.’ 

Rep. Ike Skelton (D-Mo.) likened it to 
the Bay of Pigs fiasco in 1961, wher« 
promised U.S. support for an invasion of 
Cuba by exiles evaporated at the crucial 
moment. “They [administration offi 
cials] wanted certainty,” he said after an 
hourlong briefing by Cheney. “Well, you 
do not get an engraved invitation to a 
coup . They just lacked boldnes 

“We look indecisive, vacillating and 


Please see BUSH on Page 34 
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Air Force Jet Explodes, Killing 3 


Perth-Andover, New Brunswick (AP) — A U.S. Air 
Force tanker jet exploded in the air over Canada yes- 
terday, killing at least three of four crew members, 
authorities said. 

A panel of military and civilian officials was being 
assembled in an attempt to determine what caused the 
four-engine jet to blow up and crash, setting fire to 
woods near this border town, Air Force officials said. 

The KC-135A tanker was returning from a refuel- 
ing mission to Loring Air Force Base in Limestone, 
Maine, less than 20 miles from the crash site. 

Capt. Kellie Rebscher, a spokeswoman at Loring, 
confirmed that the plane exploded in the air and that 


have recorded crew members’ final words. She said 
the crew was in radio contact with the Loring control 
tower ‘‘a few minutes before the explosion, and they 
never indicated anything was wrong.” 

“Three bodies have been recovered, but not the 
fourth,” Rebscher said. The victims’ identities were 
withheld pending notification of relatives. Efforts to 
locate the missing man continued many hours after 
the predawn explosion, which witnesses said looked 
like fireworks and felt like an earthquake. People liv- 
ing nearby said they saw a flash of light, then smelled 
burning rubber and diesel fumes. 

‘The noise! My whole house shook — windows and 


it was not equipped with a “black box” that could 


everything,” said Anita Davenport, a nearby resident. 


Chunks of twisted metal and other debris were 
scattered over a wide area, said those who reached the 
scene before the Air Force sealed it off. The tail of the 


jet was fairly intact, coming to rest about a half-mile 


from the fuselage, which landed in a ravine. Cold 
winds dusted the wreckage with light snow 

The plane was returning from a refueling mission 
when it went down at around 6 a.m. in a heavily 
wooded valley north of this community of about 1,900 
people, just across the border from Fort Fairfield 
Maine, the Air Force said 

The jet, which Rebscher said was 25 years old, is a 
Boeing 707 reconfigured as a tanker for refueling 
fighters and bombers based at Loring 


U.S. Held Aid When Rebels Balked on Exile 


COUP from Page 3 

leaving its base at Ft. Amador, a joint 
U.S.-Panamanian facility, blocked a na- 
val unit and an army company from 
leaving their bases and quarantined a 
police unit, the source said. 

White House spokesman Marlin Fitz- 
water confirmed that U.S. troops were 
moved “‘in a position to secure the 
causeway and the Bridge of the Ameri- 
cas” but said this was done to protect 
U.S. citizens at the nearby base. 
‘Those are the major access routes to 
our base,” he said. He also cited the 
Panama Canal treaty which assures 
U.S. access to the canal. 

Had American forces taken actions 
that aided the uprising in other parts of 
the city — such as blockading the main 
road linking a military airport, where 
pro-Noriega forces were landing, with 
the scene of the coup — the outcome of 
the uprising might have been different, 
the source said. Panamanian troops 
would have been reluctant to challenge 
American forces because of superior 
U.S. firepower, the source said. 

One possible explanation for the 
American reluctance to do more for the 
rebels may be their rejection of an 
American request that Noriega be sent 
to the United States to stand trial on 
federal charges of drug trafficking and 
money laundering. 

Shortly after the coup attempt began 
Tuesday morning, U.S. officials asked 
the rebels to turn over Noriega to them, 
the Panamanian opposition source 
said. The dissidents replied that they 
wanted Noriega to be allowed to retire 
and did not want him to become an 
American prisoner, the source said. 

Defense Secretary Dick Cheney yes- 
terday confirmed that the dissidents 
had been in touch with U.S. officials 
and had made it clear they would not 
turn over Noriega to the Americans. 

















AP Photo 


Noriega leaves his Defense Forces headquarters Tuesday after loyal soldiers quashed a coup attempt 


rebels released Noriega after loyal 
forces warned them that they would 
“face the consequences” if he was 
harmed. 

The key to the outcome of the upris- 
ing was the decision of the Battalion 
2000, an elite guard created by Noriega, 
to remain loyal, according to the Pana- 
manian opposition source. 


The Attempted Coup 


Troop actions inPanama City 
Tuesday 
















Pro-Noriega forces 
reportedly fought 
with rebels. 
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Panama City 
Calm as Troops 
Take to Streets 


Combined News Services 

Panama City — Troops patrolled the city’s light- 
ly traveled streets yesterday, and U.S. helicopters 
hovered. overhead on the day after rebel soldiers 
tried in vain to oust Gen. Manuel Antonio Noriega. 

“The gringo piranhas want to do away with 
me,” Noriega, who commands the military and 
controls the government, said during a brief tour 
of the street outside Panama Defense Forces head- 
quarters. 

He blames the revolt on the United States, 
which has tried to oust him for nearly two years. 
The Bush administration denied involvement. 

Spokesmen for Noriega said some of the rebels 
took refuge at U.S. Southern Command headquar- 
ters in Quarry Heights. Southern Command 
spokesmen would not come to the telephone, and 
no comment was available from the U.S. Embassy. 

Newspapers reported six people killed in the 
coup attempt and, in Managua, Nicaraguan Presi- 
dent Daniel Ortega said Noriega had given him 
that figure in a telephone call Tuesday night. Maj. 
Edgardo Lopez, an aide to Noriega, would not con- 
firm casualty figures or reports that Maj. Moises 
Giroldi Vega, the Urraca Company commander 
and coup leader, was among the dead. He said at 
least 60 soldiers and four officers were arrested. 

Every few minutes helicopters of the U.S. South- 
ern Command circled over the perimeters of Quar- 
ry Heights and Fort Amador. The two U.S. bases 
at the western edge of Panama City are near the 
Defense Forces headquarters, where the coup was 
attempted. Many Panamanians stayed home, and 
U.S. bases were shut. About 12,000 American sol- 
diers are stationed in Panama. 

The uprising “aggravated the Panamanian cri- 
sis in every dimension and makes it more danger- 
ous,” opposition leader Ricardo Arias Calderon 
told a news conference. He said the military re- 
gime “‘is divided against itself and rejected by the 
great majority of the people.” 

Arias said that Raul Ossa, a vice president of the 
opposition Christian Democrats, had been arrest- 
ed after the uprising began, but that he did not 
know why. He said 16 members of the opposition 
had been arrested in recent days. 

Civilian opponents of Noriega have denied in- 
volvement in the coup attempt. The United States 
has supported the opposition’s efforts against the 
general, who was indicted in the United States on 
drug charges in 1988. U.S. sanctions have dam- 
aged the economy, but Noriega remains. He an- 
nulled the opposition’s election victory May 7 and 
put down a coup attempt last year. 

After the battle Tuesday Noriega replaced the 
rebellious Urraca Company, whose 350 men were 
in charge of headquarters security, with a unit 
that joined the counterattack. 

At the United Nations, Provisional President 
Francisco Rodriguez told reporters that the coup 
was attempted by a small group of soldiers ‘fostered 
and supported by the government of the United 
States . . . that found no resonance of any kind 
within the ranks of the Defense Forces or citizens.” 

Raymond Takiff, an attorney in Miami represent- 
ing Noriega on the federal drug charges, said he 
spoke with Lopez yesterday while the aide was with 
Noriega. According to Takiff, Lopez said Noriega 
would “not seek extreme penalties against those 
who participated in the coup, but there are those in 
the military who wished a summary court-martial.” 

The lawyer quoted Noriega as saying through 
Lopez: “The coup attempt was motivated by mon- 
ey and power. The money came from the CIA and 
the opposition.” 

Noriega says all the moves against him are part 
of a U.S. plot to retain control of the canal after 
Dec. 31, 1999, when the United States is to turn it 
over to Panama under treaties signed in 1977. 

Reaction among Latin American nations yester- 
day was mixed. Peru called on the others to rally 
against Noriega, but Nicaragua and the leftist reb- 
els in El Salvador blamed Washington for the 
failed coup. 

“This should be an occasion for all Latin Amer- 
ica to show its total repudiation for the dictator 
Noriega and to insist that the will of the Panama- 
nian people be respected,” Peruyian President 
Alan Garcia told. reporters. But he.warned; ‘Any 


kind of military intervention. would, make-all, of 


Latin America hostile to the United States.” 
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Selected Cherry Floor Samples from 
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Come down right now 


Combine this with the Georgetown Manor reputation for excellent design 
service, free delivery and in-home decorating help, and you have the solid 
assurance of the unique “Georgetown Manor Touch.” 


This sale applies to selected floor 
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Trump’s Soaring Ambition 


Proposes $7-billion takeover of American Airlines 


By James Bernstein 
Newsday Aerospace Writer 


Donald Trump, whose recent purchase of the 
Northeast air shuttle whetted his appetite for a larger 
airline takeover, yesterday proposed to do his biggest 
deal yet — a $7-billion buyout of industry leader 
American Airlines. 

If the billionaire developer succeeds, it also would 
be the largest takeover of an airline, surpassing the 
pending $6.75-billion purchase of United Airlines by a 
pilot-and-management-led group. 

Wall Street analysts and Trump observers called it 
his brashest bid as well as his biggest. American Air- 
lines has a long, proud history, and it issued a chilly 
response to yesterday’s unsolicited offer. 

At its headquarters in Dallas, AMR Corp., the par- 
ent of American, said the airline wants to remain in- 
dependent. It noted that Trump provided “‘no par- 


’ 


ticulars with respect to the financing,” and expressed 
concern about airline deals in which financing de- 
pends on incurring large amounts of debt. AMR said 
Trump’s bid will be considered ‘‘in due course.” 

Although there has been intense speculation in the 
investment community in recent weeks about Ameri- 
can’s future ownership, Trump’s bid caught Wall 
Street and much of the airline industry by surprise. 

Trump was sketchy about financial details and 
spokesmen at the Trump Organization in Manhattan 
said he was unavailable for comment. Trump said in a 
letter to American that he would spend $1 billion of 
his own money, but did not say how he would finance 
the rest of the deal. 

Trump offered to pay $120 a share for AMR’s 58.9 
million outstanding common shares. After an initial 
trading delay, AMR stock opened at $107 on the New 
York Stock Exchange, up sharply from its Wednesday 





A Prosperous Airline, Page 51 





close of $83. It closed yesterday at $99.872 and was 
by far the day’s most heavily traded stock, with more 
than 8 million shares trading hands. 

In the letter to American chairman and president 
Robert Crandall, Trump said he had already made a 
substantial investment in AMR, but did not specify 
how much. Trump suggested he wanted to arrange a 
friendly takeover. 

“My intention is to acquire the company in a negoti 
ated transaction,” he said. Trump said that in the past 
such offers have sometimes been received ‘with imme 
diate rejection and vilification of the author.” He 


Please see TRUMP on Page 39 


Dalai Lama Wins Peace Prize 


Oslo (AP) — The Dalai Lama, spiri- 
tual and temporal leader of Tibet 
whose title means Ocean of Mercy, won 
the 1989 Nobel Peace Prize yesterday 
for decades of nonviolent struggle to 
free his country from China. 

“My case is nothing special. I am a 
simple Buddhist monk — no more, no 
less,” the Dalai Lama said, adding that 
he hoped the award would focus atten- 
tion on compassion in every human be- 
ing. 

One clear purpose of the Norwegian 
Nobel committee was to deliver a mes- 
sage of support to the pro-democracy 
movement in China. The Beijing gov- 
ernment called the award an insult and 
interference in its internal affairs. 

Analysts said the committee’s action 
might eventually help break the dead- 
lock between China, which has occu- 
pied the Himalayan nation since 1950, 
and the Dalai Lama, who leads an exile 
government based in India. 

The prize, worth $469,000, will be 
awarded in Oslo on Dec. 10. 








k 


The Nobel laureate waves to well-wishers in Newport Beach, Calif. 


Kewstang Tulku, a Buddhist monk, who 
arrived in Dharmsala in 1979 after 
spending 17 years in Chinese prisons 

Shops ciosed for the surprise festival 
About 500 men, women and children 
still sang and danced danced in the 
main square after sundown, five hours 
after the news arrived 

“This is the people’s recognition,” 
said the Dalai Lama’s youngest broth 
er, Tenzin Choegyal. “The award will 
have tremendous effect on the Tibetan 
struggle. It will further highlight the 
plight of the Tibetans.” 

Despite the Dalai Lama’s teaching: 
of nonviolence, bloody clashes with 
Chinese authorities have occurred in 
Lhasa, the Tibetan capital, over the 
past two years. Up to 30 people were 
killed in March, and Lhasa has been 
under martial law since then 





Wang Guisheng of the Chinese Em 
bassy in Oslo, said: “This has hurt the 
people’s feelings. The Dalai Lama is not 
only a religious leader but also a political 
figure in exile, who carries out political 


AP Photo 


In its citation, the Nobel committee 
mentioned the Dalai Lama’s rejection 
of violence and his preachings of re- 
spect for all living things. It praised his 
“constructive and forward-looking pro- 
posals for the solution of international 
conflicts.” 

The Dalai Lama, 54, was born Ten- 
zin Gyatso. The son of a poor farmer, 
he was named spiritual and temporal 
ruler as the 14th Dalai Lama at age 15, 
just before the Chinese army marched 
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into Tibet. He fled Tibet in 1959 after a 
failed uprising against Chinese rule. 

In Los Angeles, where he was attend- 
ing a conference, the Dalai Lama said: 


“I very much appreciate that kind of 


recognition about my beliefs. In fact, I 
always believed in love, compassion 
and a sense of universal respect. Every 
human being has that potential. 

“This prize may open more people’s 
eyes to look at their own quality,” said 
the Buddhist leader, who wore sandals 
and traditional red-and-orange robes. 


“Tibetans today are facing the real 


possibility of elimination as a people 
and a nation,” he later told a news con- 
ference. 

The Dalai Lama said he had no idea 
what he might do with the prize. ‘‘Do 
you know how much money?”’ he asked 
a reporter. ‘‘Some of my friends told me 
with this prize there was some money.” 

In the Himalayan town of Dharmsala, 
India, the base of the exile government, 
Tibetans danced and sang in the streets, 
“I cannot describe how happy I am that 
the world has finally recognized his mes- 
sage of peace and compassion,” said 


activity aimed at splitting the father 
land and undermining national unity.” 

Egil Aarvik, chairman of the Norwe 
gian committee that awards the Nobel 
Peace Prize, said the Buddhist leader 
was nominated in previous years, ‘“‘but 
events in the East, particularly in Chi 
na in the last year, have made the Dalai 
Lama’s candidacy more timely now 
than before.” 

He referred to the army crackdown on 
student pro-democracy demonstrators 
June 3-4, and declared to reporters: “IfI 
were a Chinese student, | would be fully 
in support of the decision. 





oriega a Captive During Coup Try 


By Peter Eisner 


Newsday Latin America Bureau 


Panama City, Panama — Gen. Manuel Antonio 
Noriega, demonstrating full control over the country 
after the second military uprising in two years, ac- 
knowledged yesterday that he had been taken captive 
for several hours on Tuesday before persuading rebel- 
lious troops to surrender. 

“I told them to either surrender or we’re all going 
to die right here,” Noriega said in a speech on nation- 
wide television. ; 

As details of the abortive challenge to Noriega were 
revealed, the military-controlled government menaced 
former presidential candidate Guillermo Endara, who 
was conducting a hunger-strike protest in a downtown 
political party office. As paramilitary and police forces 
fired shots in the air to frighten passersby, Endara held 


up a sign to reporters saying he believed he was held 
under arrest. Late last night, Endara was spirited away 
by aides as police moved toward his headquarters 
again, roughing up U.S. and other foreign reporters 
and beating and taking equipment of camera crews 
nearby. No injuries were reported and Endara was said 
to be safe with relatives. 

The rebellion against Noriega on Tuesday failed 
when loyalist troops bypassed U.S. roadblocks and 
came to Noriega’s rescue at central command head- 
quarters in downtown Panama City, where the mili- 
tary chief bargained for time. 

“Their strategy was to take control and turn over all 
power to the rebels [opposition], Noriega said. “I was 
unarmed during this time. . . Pm a man of peace. I 
fire on my enemies, not against my brothers.I told 
them they would have to kill me before I handed over 
the national liberation movement of the Panamanian 
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people.” 

While Noriega and his aides said they had proof of 
the extent of planning and execution of the rebellion 
with the collusion of U.S. forces, there were denials of 
participation from Washington and criticism from 
Noriega opponents in Panama of President George 
Bush for not acting to help the rebels and for missing 
an opportunity to oust the general. 

“All it would have taken was a couple of trucks 
blocking the airport road,” said an opponent, criticiz- 
ing the lack of U.S. support for the coup. 


For Noriega supporters, the U.S. position was one of 





Please see NORIEGA on Page 34 
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Noriega a Captive 
During Coup Try 
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stalled scl ia E and failure. They also 
blamed the United States for a failed coup against 
Noriega in March, 1988, in which U.S. participa- 
tion was widely alleged but never acknowledged. 

The military released an official account on the 
uprising, saying that loyalist troops killed 10 reb- 
els and that 18 soldiers, three rebels and five civil- 
ians were wounded. Among the dead were coup 
leader Maj. Moises Giroldi, it said. 

One report said that Giroldi and Noriega argued 
and bargained at the military headquarters during 
a five-hour standoff, in which Noriega at one point 
bared his chest and challenged his opponent “‘to be 
macho enough” to kill him. 

But this and other versions could not be con- 
firmed, including a report from Washington by Sen. 
Jesse Helms (R-N.C.) that Noriega finally turned 
the tables on Giroldi and executed him. 

One Panamanian Defense Forces source told re- 
porters that Noriega made two phone calls while 
rebels occupied the headquarters, leading to rescue 
by the Montes de Macho Battalion from Rio Hato 
Air Force Base 60 miles from Panama City and the 
2000 Battalion, based near the capital. 

Noriega, meanwhile, began a purge of high-level 
officers, including his intelligence chief, Col. Guil- 
lermo Wong, two other members of the 20-member 
high command and about 35 others. In his tele- 
vised speech, he also lashed out at public employ- 
ees who briefly celebrated when a rebel radio state- 
ment declared he had been overthrown. 

The hard-line reaction apparently was poised to 
fall on political opponents as well. Hours after for- 
mer presidential candidate Endara surfaced after 
from two days in hiding, there was shooting 
around his headquarters. 

Elara, who says he is on the 16th day of a 
hunger strike to protest Noriega’s control of the 
nation, appeared at a window of his downtown 
headquarters after paramilitary troops and police- 
men fired shots in the air and blocked the building 
entrance. 

Endara was not hurt when police moved on the 
building, witnesses said. Military intelligence offi- 
cers, policemen and paramilitary forces continued 
to mill about the area. 

Endara and his former vice-presidential running 
mates were beaten by police in May after elections 
that they were believed to have won, but which 
were annulled by the government. 


Pentagon: U.S. Tried 
For Custody of Noriega 


By Patrick J. Sloyan 
Newsday Washington Bureau 

Washington — After two days of White House 
denials of contact with the Panamanian rebels 
during Tuesday’s coup attempt, the Pentagon yes- 
terday admitted that a U.S. Army general negoti- 
ated to obtain custody of Gen. Manuel Noriega 
during the coup, which was crushed after Presi- 
dent George Bush refused to authorize U.S. mili- 
tary intervention. 

Pentagon spokesman Pete Williams provided de- 
tails of a dramatic meeting at Quarry Heights, the 
U.S. Army Southern Command headquarters in 
Panama, at 12:30 p.m. EDT Tuesday between two 
rebel officers and Brig. Gen. Martin Cisneros, a 
deputy commander. . 

According to one senior defense official, after the 
rebel officers said they had Noriega ‘“‘under con- 
trol,” Cisneros insisted that the Panamanian 
strongman be brought to U.S. military headquar- 
ters from the nearby Panamanian Defense Head- 
quarters, which had been the scene of machine- 
gun and mortar fire for 212 hours. 

“We are not going in there,” Cisneros told the 
rebel officers, according to a Pentagon official. 
“You have to bring his body here.” But the two 
rebel officers, sitting in Cisneros’ office, said they 
wanted “an honorable @xit for Noriega to retire — 
not leave the country.” And the rebels reiterated 
requests that the Americans erect roadblocks to 
hinder a rescue of Noriega by loyal soldiers.. 

But during the meeting, Cisneros warned the 
rebels that they had little time left. 


According to Williams, U.S. officials had detect-, 


x 
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ed an airlift of a Panamanian rescue force about 11 
a.m., a loyalist unit that avoided U.S. Army and 
Marine roadblocks ostensibly erected to protect 
the Panama Canal and U.S. installations and 
eventually forced the rebel forces to surrender. 

U.S. Army officials in Panama had requested au- 
thority to fill the sky with helicopters to block the 
reinforcements from flying to the scene of the con- 
flict. “No gunplay, just obstruct them,” a defense 
official explained. But according to one Army offi- 
cer, the request by the head of the Southern Com- 
mand, Gen. Maxwell Thurman, was rejected. 

“Tt was the commander-in-chief’s decision,” said 
a Pentagon official, who added that Bush’s refusal 
was relayed shortly after the coup started. The de- 
fense official revealed that U.S. military intelli- 
gence had anticipated that Noriega would use an 
airlift to avoid provoking a firefight with U.S. 
troops blocking two highways that lead to the Pa- 
namanian defense headquarters. 

About an hour after the meeting between Cis- 
neros and the rebel officers, the airlifted loyalist 
forces arrived at the Panamanian headquarters 
and put down the coup. 

White House spokesman Marlin Fitzwater, 
along with other top Bush aides, told reporters on 
Tuesday and Wednesday that the United States 
had not been in contact with the rebels after the 
coup began about 9 a.m. EDT. Bush himself has 
sought to minimize American involvement. 

A barrage of bipartisan criticism in Congress over 
the Bush administration’s handling of the crisis 
preceded the disclosures, which clarified conflicting 
statements by the White House, Pentagon and 
State Department about events in Washington and 
Panama. 

“This was a very confusing situation,” Defense 
Secretary Dick Cheney said in an interview yester- 
day. “It was not clear who you would have gone 
after had you used military force.” It wasn’t until 
after the coup failed that the administration be- 
came “fairly confident” that the rebels had Nor- 
iega, Cheney said. 

In the Senate, where at least two investigations 
of Bush’s handling of the crisis seemed likely, Sen. 
Jesse Helms (R-N.C.) said the administration had 
refused an offer by the rebels, who held Noriega 
for several hours Tuesday, to turn over the Pana- 
manian strongman and fly him to the United 
States where he faces drug-trafficking charges. 

“Hogwash,” replied Cheney to Helms’ charge. 
“That’s fundamentally untrue.” According to 
Cheney, the rebels refused to turn over Noriega, 
insisting that he be left to retire in Panama. Cheney 
stressed that uncertainty over Noriega’s location 
was a major factor in refusing to commit American 
troops in combat with Panamanian forces. 

Rep. Ike Skelton (D-Mo.), summed up opinion on 
what administration officials now concede was a 
miscalculation that permitted Noriega to elude the 
overthrow. “They wanted certainty,” Skelton said 
of the administration. ‘You do not get an engraved 
invitation to a coup. They just lacked boldness.” 

Cheney confirmed that the leader of the coup, 
Maj. Moises Giroldi, had contacted U.S. officials on 
Sunday to outline plans for a coup Monday, even 
though it did not take place until a day later. 

Cheney disclosed that he and other senior offi- 
cials had been on alert, anticipating the coup since 
2:30 a.m. Monday. 

Giroldi requested American military roadblocks 
to prevent reinforcements by Noriega loyalists and 
refuge for his family at a U.S. military installation 
in Panama. Protection for his family was granted 
but spokesman Williams said American officials re- 
fused to respond to the roadblock request. Cheney 
said Giroldi was under arrest yesterday in Panama. 
But other U.S. officials said it was presumed that 
Giroldi was killed Tuesday, as the Panamanian gov- 
ernment contended in a communique Wednesday. 

In the Senate, Helms said, “I have received re- 
ports from Panama that Noriega personally shot 
the major.” There was no confirmation of his 
statement. 

Helms made his comments during debate on an 
admittedly symbolic amendment to a drug bill that 
underscored Bush’s authority to use military force 
to apprehend Noriega and bring him to justice on 
drug charges. The amendment was later killed, 74- 
25, after Sen. Robert Byrd (D-W.Va.), termed it “the 
officially sanctioned snatching provision.” 

Cheney, spokesman Williams and other officials 
continued to deny that American troop deploy- 
ments Tuesday were in response to requests by 
Giroldi Sunday and thg two rebel officers during 
the Southern Command meeting. 

But other senior administration officials con- 
firmed the U.S. military roadblocks were designed 
to hamper the rescue of Noriega, even though they 
were conducted ostensibly to defend the Canal 
Zone and U.S. installations there. 
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Who Knew About Coup? 


Bush denies ‘fact gap’ on Panama developments 


By Susan Page 
Newsday Washington Bureau 


Washington — As President George Bush yester- 
day defended his actions during this week’s abortive 
coup in Panama, senior administration officials con- 
ceded that White House decisions had been made 
amid internal confusion, flawed communications and 
conflicting intelligence reports. 

The White House, for instance, confirmed that no 
official from the CIA had attended the three key Oval 
Office meetings Tuesday — meetings at @hich the 
president refused to consider military intervention 
until he knew more about the rebels and their inten- 
tions. The CIA reportedly had handled contacts with 
the coup leader, Maj. Moises Giroldi, and his wife, and 
had judged them trustworthy. 

Only with the reported death of Giroldi was the 
United States convinced that he sincerely had been 
trying to overthrow Gen. Manuel Noriega, his long- 
time friend and colleague, a senior administration of- 
ficial said. 

“I don’t think there was a fact gap that kept the 
president from acting differently,” Bush told report- 
ers late yesterday as he emerged from Walter Reed 
Army Medical Center after having minor surgery on 
his finger. ‘‘But whether we can do better on commu- 
nications, I don’t know. I hope so.” 

Even with the benefit of hindsight, he said, he had 
no second thoughts about his decision not to inter- 
vene militarily to support the attempted coup, which 
ended with Noriega still defying U.S. wishes by main- 
taining control of the strategically placed nation. 

But the picture the president and his aides painted 
yesterday — in response to mounting criticism that 
the White House had bumbled a golden opportunity 
to oust Noriega — inadvertently portrayed an admin- 
istration that was at times out of touch with itself. 
Officials also changed their story on several points 
they made Tuesday when the administration was 
downplaying any U.S. role in the uprising. 

After a three-hour closed-door session with Defense 
Secretary Dick Cheney and Gen. Colin Powell, chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Senate Armed Ser- 
vices Committee Chairman Sam Nunn (D-Ga.) 
charged that there had been damaging confusion 
within the U.S. intelligence community in Panama 
and in Washington during the coup attempt. He said 
the United States failed to make proper use of its own 
intelligence data by bringing appropriate officials to- 
gether and pooling information. 

“We have had a definite, long-standing policy in 
this country of encouraging a coup” in: Panama, 
Nunn said. ‘‘We should anticipate that our policy. . . 
might succeed. Then we have to know what we’re 
going to do next.” He blamed Bush for not providing 
clear policy guidance. 

Senate Intelligence Committee Chairman David 
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Defense Secretary Dick Cheney, left, and Gen. Colin Powell on Capitol Hill yesterday 


Aide Asserts Noriega 
Foiled Coup With Guile 


By Peter Eisner 
Newsday Latin America Bureau 

Panama City While saying that the United 
States made tactical errors that left rebellious officers 
stranded in a failed attempt to overthrow Gen. Man- 
uel Antonio Noriega, a Noriega loyalist claimed yes- 
terday it was the general himself, using guile and 
psychology, who saved the day. 

In a detailed discussion of the abortive uprising on 
Tuesday, a key member of Noriega’s inner circle said 
it was apparent that Maj. Moises Giroldi, the coup 
leader, had planned to kill the general as he drove to 
work for a general staffing meeting 

But according to the version of events reported by 


Opposition Leader Reported Safe 


Combined News Services 

Panama City — Panamanian op- 
position leader Guillermo Endara, 
who disappeared Thursday after a 
squad apparently from the security 
forces attacked his offices, was free 
and safe in the papal nuncio’s resi- 
dence, his doctor said yesterday. 

Endara, a former presidential 
candidate, was continuing his hun- 
ger strike, according to a doctor 
who examined him and said he was 
in good condition but could not talk 
to the press. He is in the 17th day of 
a hunger strike to promote an oppo- 
sition campaign against the regime. 

Opposition spokesman Anel Beliz 
said that Endara was released by security forces, 
who had attacked him in his office, following the 
intervention of foreign diplomats. 

“Endara was hit about the body,” said Dr. 
Pablo E. Fletcher. “He told us they told him to 
get out and when they were beating him up he 


Endara 


thought they were going to put him 
in a van, but they kept pushing him 
at a trot and then he ran away.” 

The Rev. Joseph Spiteri, a 
spokesman for the nuncio’s office, 
said Endara arrived in a taxi about 
10 p.m. 

Endara launched his hunger 
strike as part of a campaign to en- 
courage Panamanians to delay tax 
payments and boycott government 
lotteries and casinos, thus depriv- 
ing the government of needed rev- 
enues. 

Guillermo Ford, former vice 
presidential candidate who is in 
Washington, said in a statement 
that Endara will remain in Panama and has no 
intention of seeking political asylum in the Unit- 
ed States or any other country. 

Endara and other opposition leaders have de- 
nied any part in the unsuccessful coup attempt 
Tuesday. 


AP Photo 





Noriega confidant Benjamin Colamarco, the general 
outfoxed Giroldi by switching cars, even though the 
major was responsible for all such security measures 
at the general headquarters in downtown Panama 
City. Later, Colamarco said, Noriega, who by then 
had been taken prisoner, dared Giroldi to -kill him 
face to face. 

“It’s one thing to fire at a car and another thing to 
see the man face to face,” he said, in an interview 
“He wasn’t brave enough and General Noriega domi 
nated Giroldi psychologically, The general has a 
strong personality.” 

Noriega, sources said, laughed off Giroldi’s attempt 
to control him and was able to make key phone calls 
to summon reinforcements from the loyalist Machos 
de Monte and Battalion 2000 units, who easily cir 
cumvented U.S. roadblocks, marched into the city 
and retook the general headquarters in a hail of gun 
and mortar fire 

Colamarco, head of the Dignity Battalions, a civil 
ian paramilitary force that complements the military, 
said he was present when the shooting started at the 
military command. His version of events was identi 
cal in many points to other versions supplied by other 
sources. 

“The idea of the rebels was to kill the general in hi 
vehicle,” said Colamarco, who said the general's con 
voy — four vehicles, including two identical Mercede: 
Benzes with tinted glass arrived at headquarter: 
two or three minutes before 8 a.m 

While Noriega was expected to be traveling in the 
second car, he was traveling in the first instead, The 
second car, carrying bodyguards whose fate was not 
revealed, was heavily damaged. But Noriega, accom 
panied by two aides, escaped the gunfire and entered 
the building, which was already under attack by 
about 200 members of Giroldi’s Urraca Battalion 

Noriega and other members of his staff have been 
varying their schedules and travel routes, sleeping in 
differing locations on different evenings, in what is 
acknowledged by officials here as an effort to foil kid 
naping attempts and attacks 

Noriega was detained by Giroldi and his company 
in the command headquarters for several hours, Cola 
marco and other Noriega supporters said. At one 
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LONG ISLAND 
BRIEFS 


Victim Nabs Burglar 


The victim of a burglary was left holding the 
break-in man’s sneakers Thursday morning, 
but the Huntington Station man got a second 
chance Thursday night, according to Suffolk po- 
lice, and this time he got the whole burglar. 

Eric Witherspoon, 20, of 61 9th Ave., Hunt- 
ington Station, was apprehended Thursday 
night by Arthur Greene, 30, who happened to 
spot Witherspoon in the parking lot of the 
Huntington railroad station, Det. Richard 
Neems of the Second Squad said. 

Neems said Greene recognized Witherspoon 
as the man who broke into his Huntington Sta- 
tion home about 4 a.m. Thursday and, after the 
two men tussled, broke free and escaped. Neems 
said Greene wrestled a pair of sneakers off the 
burglar Lefore he fled empty-handed that morn- 
ing. When Green spotted Witherspoon at the 
station, he grabbed the man and held him until 
police arrived. 

Witherspoon was arraigned yesterday on 
three counts of first-degree burglary and six of 
second-degree burglary in connection with a 
spree that police said was used to fund a crack 
cocaine habit. First District Court Judge Mau- 
rice McElligott ordered him held on $100,000 
bail. 

Witherspoon is accused of burglaries between 
Aug. 17 and Oct. 4, all in the Huntington Sta- 
tion area. One victim, a 75-year-old man, was 
injured slightly in one of the break-ins, and 
Witherspoon allegedly pulled a knife in one oth- 
er. — Tom Demoretcky 





Satanic Signs on Church 


Nassau County police yesterday were investi- 
gating a case of criminal mischief involving the 
spray painting of Satanic words and symbols on 
the rear wall of an East Meadow Church. 

The scribbling included a goat’s head with 
red eyes, “666” and the phrase ‘“‘Imperial 
Knights,” Det. Walter Swenson of the First 
Squad said. The markings were scrawled 
sometime between 8 p.m. Thursday and 10 
a.m. yesterday when they were discovered by 
the church custodian. 

Detectives are looking for a link with similar 
vandalism at the Community Church in Bell- 
more sometime overnight Thursday and yester- 
day. 


Two Rob Supermarket 


Two robbers took about $2,000 in cash and 
food stamps from a Waldbaum’s Supermarket 
in Hempstead late Thursday, Nassau County 
police said. 

Police said Richard Aull, 32, the manager of 
the store at 12 N. Franklin Ave., had opened the 
door of the closed supermarket about 10:45 p.m. 
to allow an employee to leave when two men 
forced their way in. Aull said he felt a hard 
object pressed into his back and was told it was a 
gun. 
Aull and another employee who was still in 
the store were taken to Aull’s office and hand- 
cuffed. Aull was forced to open the safe, and the 
intruders took about $1,000 in cash and about 
$1,000 in food stamps. The Third Squad is in- 
vestigating. 


Hospital to Lay Off 40 


St. John’s Smithtown Hospital yesterday told 
its staff that it would lay off about 40 of its more 
than 1,200 employees. 

“There is going to be a reduction in force 
because of a reduced occupancy rate and re- 
duced revenue,” hospital spokeswoman Mari- 
anne Schackles said. She said she had no infor- 
mation yesterday on the occupancy rate, 
revenue problem or on who would be laid off. 

The hospital’s vice president of operations, 
Vincent DiRubbio, met with all of the employ- 
ees. The about 40 workers are to be notified 
next week, a hospital source said.— Bill Bleyer 








President Denies ‘Fact Gap’ 


BUSH from Page 3 





Boren (D-Okla.) said the confusion and miscommuni- 
cation may have affected what the United States did, 
including the failure to block an airport road that was 
being used by pro-Noriega troops being sent to Pana- 
ma City as reinforcements. 

“I just don’t believe the information was distilled 
and presented to him [Bush] in a way that gave him 
an understanding of the yes-or-no decision he had to 
make,”’ the senator said. 

The White House also confirmed that a garbled cable 
had misled officials at the State Department and CIA 
for several hours during the coup. The cable to Wash- 
ington from U.S. military officials in Panama City said 
the rebels “want” to turn over Noriega; it was sup- 
posed to say that they “‘won’t”’ turn over Noriega. 

But presidential press secretary Marlin Fitzwater 
said the erroneous message never reached the White 
House and didn’t affect deliberations there. 

Fitzwater conceded that some of the information 
coming to the White House was conflicting and, in the 
end, wrong. “‘First we were told Noriega was on Ama- 
dor [Island], which he turned out not to be,” he said. 
“We were told he was wounded, which obviously he 
wasn’t. We were told his bodyguards were killed, 
which obviously they weren’t.”’ 

But he said the problem was not a result of poor 
U.S. intelligence-gathering. ‘‘The ambiguities were in 
the coup itself, which is the nature of those things.” 

During the coup, National Security Adviser Brent 
Scowcroft referred to the conflicting reports as ‘“‘the 
fog of battle.” 

Complicating analysis of events was the departure 
last week of C. Everett Briggs, the National Security 
Council staffer in charge of Latin American affairs. 
Associates said Briggs, slated to become ambassador to 
Portugal, had left the NSC because of friction over his 
contention that the administration needed to under- 
take more active roles in Panama and Nicaragua. 

Bush insisted privately as he met with Republican 
senators on Capitol Hill and publicly as he talked 
with reporters that news disclosures about what hap- 
pened during the Tuesday morning coup attempt 
didn’t change his judgment that he acted properly in 
not ordering U.S. troops into action. 

And he emphatically denied reports by Sen. Jesse 
Helms (R-N.C.), ranking Republican on the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, that the rebels had of- 
fered to hand over Noriega to the United States. 
“That simply is not true,” Bush declared. 

“What some people seem to have wanted me to do 
is to unleash the full military to go in and, quote, ‘Get 


Aide: Noriega 
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point, according to reports circulating in the capital, 
Noriega, laughing and refusing to surrender, unbut- 
toned his shirt and said to Giroldi, “Kill me, if you’re 
so tough, but we’ll die here together.” 

“It was something like that,” Colamarco said, add- 
ing that few people surviving were present during the 
confrontation, probably only Noriega and two aides. 
Officials said Giroldi died in the counterattack 
mounted by troops loyal to Noriega, denying a report 
from Washington that Noriega himself killed the dis- 
sident major, who had helped save Noriega during a 
March, 1988, uprising that Noriega backers also 
blamed on the United States. 

Colamarco said he believed that he had been set up 
by traitorous officers to join Noriega at the command 
headquarters. 

At first, he said, he thought the gunfire was part of 
an anti-U.S. training exercise since he noted that U.S. 
planes were flying overhead, as they often do, 

“But there was too much shooting and I suddenly 
realized that this was no exercise,” he said, ‘‘especial- 
ly when I saw an Urraca Battalion officer with his 
eyes burning fire.” 

He retreated to his operations base at Ft. Amador, 
several minutes away, which is in territory where 
both U.S. and Panamanian forces have operational 
centers. Within 45 minutes, waves of U.S. troop heli- 
copters from Howard Air Force Base landed in the 
area, blocking escape routes. 

“If we had wanted to go to the aid of the general 
headquarters, we would first have to face the Ameri- 
can troops,” he said. 

Colamarco and other Noriega backers said that 
both the rebels and the United States committed er- 
rors that led to the failure of the coup. 

While the United States did block some access 


Noriega, ” he went on. Those critics “feel as frus- 
trated as I do about the results,” he said, but the use 
of force ‘‘wasn’t warranted under the existing circum- 
stances.” 

“I think any commander-in-chief must have the 
lives of American citizens and of American soldiers 
foremost in mind when he makes a decision,” he said. 
“Tm not just being stubborn, but as I look at all the 
information, I wouldn’t today have made a different 
decision then, and I think that’ll get clear when peo- 
ple understand the facts.” 

Nonetheless, the White House faced escalating criti- 
cism from members of Congress and others who com- 
plained that the president, who publicly has urged the 
Panamanian military to overthrow Noriega, was un- 
prepared to back up his talk with action. 

“They never had a game plan for a coup,” scoffed 
Sen. Ernest (Fritz) Hollings (D-S.C.), a member of the 
Intelligence Committee. ‘““They wouldn’t know a coup 
if they saw one, and when they saw one, they didn’t 
know what to do.” 

Boren said that the Intelligence Committee was 
“going to get to the bottom of this,” though he com- 
plained the panel already had been hampered by the 
White House’s refusal to authorize the CIA to give the 
committee a detailed chronology of events. 

The Intelligence and Armed Services committees 
met in closed session for three hours yesterday to 
hear testimony from Cheney and Powell. Afterward, 
Sen. John Warner (R-Va.) said the pair said they ‘‘ba- 
sically . . . would not have changed their decision 
and recommendations to the president, based on 
what they know today.” 

Cheney then held a remarkable news conference in 
which he detailed the events of Tuesday, from the 
time he was sitting in the front of a tour bus with 
Soviet Defense Minister Dmitri Yazov as they visited 
the Civil War battlefield at Gettysburg, Pa. Cheney’s 
military aide handed him a portable phone; Powell 
was calling with news of a coup attempt that had 
begun in Panama. 

The White House yesterday flatly denied a series of 
damaging new allegations, including several made in 
a long narrative in the Wall Street Journal. The news- 
paper reported that Giroldi’s wife had alerted the 
United States to the possible coup three weeks before- 
hand. Fitzwater denied that there had been any no- 
tice before Sunday night. But the White House did 
backpedal on several assertions the administration 
had made on Tuesday, when they had tried to down- 
play any U.S. role in the uprising. 

Patrick J. Sloyan and Myron S. Waldman con- 
tributed to this story. 


Foiled Coup 


routes, including the Bridge of the Americas over the 
Panama Canal, they did not control Panamanian air- 
space or provide direct support for the rebels at the 
downtown military headquarters. 

“What the insurgents wanted, instead of having 
the North Americans block streets, was much more 
direct support,” Colamarco said. 

The collapse of the coup came because “‘first, the 
lack of this support, and second because the armed 
forces have a unity of loyalty to the commandante,”’ 
he said. 

That loyalty continues strong, Colamarco said, al- 
though he and others said that the government and 
military still sought to root out civilians and military 
who secretly support the coup. 

“Let them go work for the State Department,” Co- 
lamarco said of such people. He said the military still 
recognizes the possibility of further attacks, noting 
that at least two rebel leaders and some soldiers took 
refuge at Ft. Clayton. 
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Noriega Plans Crackdown Measures 





Manuel Noriega 


By Peter Eisner 
Newsday Latin America Bureau 


Panama City, Panama — While ana- 
lysts debate whether Gen. Manuel Ant- 
onio Noriega is strengthened or weak- 
ened after last week’s abortive army 
rebellion, his government prepared to 
adopt sweeping penalties on dissent in 
the military and public sectors, saying 
the measures are justified because Pa- 
nama lives under constant threat of 
U.S. interference. 

The Noriega-controlled Democratic 
Revolutionary Party handed over to the 
cabinet a list of detailed changes to the 
military and civilian penal codes in re- 
sponse to the general’s call to root out 
public employees who are disloyal. 

The projected changes come as Nor- 
iega demonstrated firm control in the 
nation, five days after the coup in 
which officials say 10 rebels were 
killed, 18 injured and 35 arrested. 

Analysts had little first-hand infor- 
mation and could only guess about the 
inside workings of Noriega’s Panama 
Defense Forces. Noriega’s public pos- 


ture has been one of self-assurance, and 
observers agreed that at the very least 
his latest victory bought him time. 

“Imagine what the message must be 
if you’re an officer who has thought 
about opposing the general,” said one 
Panamanian with contacts among U.S. 
and Panamanian officials. “You try to 
tell yourself he’s not superman and 
then you see him pull this off again. 
You’d have to be scared to death.” 

Another Panamanian observer said 
the fact that Noriega once again sur- 
vived heightens his appearance of agil- 
ity and guile in dealing with threats, 
especially those from the United States. 

“He’s more or less like the tennis 
player who shows that he can answer 
any volley that comes his way,” said a 
Panamanian political analyst. “He has 
spent years perfecting a command and 
communication structure that served 
him well during the coup.” 

A Western European diplomat said 
that while the coup highlighted wide- 
spread lack of support for Noriega, it is 
likely to drive any opponents within the 


military running for cover. ‘‘He would 
appear to be stronger, but who knows if 
he really is,” the diplomat said. 

Ricardo Arias Calderon, an opposi- 
tion vice-presidential candidate in 
May’s annulled presidential elections, 
said after Tuesday’s coup attempt that 
Noriega “is weaker than he has ever 
been, and presides over a house divided 

. We ask the military, and especially 
General Noriega a question: ‘What is 
the point of holding power over a coun- 
try that is falling apart and a people 
that has repudiated and rejected 
you?’ ” He and his running mate, Guil- 
lermo Endara, are widely believed to 
have won the May vote. 

But one source, a Panamanian soci- 
ologist and political analyst with con- 
tacts inside the Noriega military circle, 
said the coup attempt showed future 
plotters that they stood little chance of 
victory and could not count on serious 
support from the United States. 

_ “What happened is not unlike what 
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East German troops in a parade marking nation’s 40th anniversary 


East German Celebration Ends in Protest 
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ed their horns in a show of solidarity. 

“Democracy now! Cops out!” the protesters shout- 
ed. “Citizens, stop watching television, come and join 
the demonstration.” 

Many of the demonstrators stopped when the pro- 
cession reached the Gethsemane Church, where 
groups demanding political reform have recently held 
meetings. 

West Germany’s ARD television network said yes- 
terday that security forces used violence to break up a 
protest march by ‘‘several hundred people” in Pots- 
dam, just outside Berlin. 

The demonstrations followed other protests in 
Leipzig and Dresden this week by East Germans de- 
manding reform from their government, which has 
refused to embrace the political liberalization 
launched by Gorbachev in the Soviet Union. 

East German leader Erich Honecker told Gorba- 
chev yesterday he will stick to his hard-line course 
despite growing public discontent. 

The official East German news agency ADN said 
that during three hours of talks, Honecker told Gor- 
bachev that East Germany will adhere to ‘“‘the basic 
values” of socialism. 

“The hopes of bourgeois politicians and ideologues 
who are aiming for reforms heading to bourgeois de- 


mocracy and on to capitalism are built on sand,” Hon- 
ecker was quoted as saying. 

East Germany’s leaders, alarmed by weeks of bub- 
bling dissent and the exodus to the West of more than 
45,000 disgruntled citizens in the past month, had 
imposed a security clampdown in an attempt to pre- 
vent protests from spoiling the celebrations. 

Yesterday’s protests followed three nights of unrest 


in the southern city of Dresden and a huge demon- 
stration in Leipzig on Monday. The protest in Dres- 
den Wednesday night developed into one of the worst 
riots in the Communist state. Ninety people were in- 
jured in clashes with police. 

Gorbachev, during his two-day visit in East Berlin, 
was careful not to comment directly on the unrest or 
exodus of disgruntled East Germans. 


Hungary Communist Party Scrapped 
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the reform leadership diluted the document late yes- 
terday to gain the support of the Platform for Rural 
Equal Opportunity — less progressive than the Re- 
form Union but more liberal than the conservative 
groupings. 

Members of the two liberal factions debated passion- 
ately before agreeing to the compromise document. 

The document said the new party would support 
the concept of both private and state property, calling 
for “a mixed property social market economy,” and 
“the development of. . . a multiparty parliamentary 
democracy.” 

Politburo member Janos Barabas told reporters the 


rey ef 
ane 


change would not challenge Hungary’s ties with more 
orthodox Communist Parties in other Warsaw Pact 
countries. 

Communist Party Chairman Rezsoe Nyers, a mod- 
erate reformer appointed in an attempt to bridge 
ideological differences among the four-member party 
leadership, praised the position paper as “a compro- 
mise serving the rebirth of our party as a new left- 
wing Socialist Party.” 

In a surprise turn, Nyers disclosed that former Po 
litburo member Janos Berecz, one of the most bitter 
opponents of reform at the congress, had asked if 
there was room for him in the new party. 

“I said, “Yes, as a reform Communist,’ ” Nyers said 
to cheers from some of the delegates. 
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Plaque honoring Walt Whitman missing from boulder on Jayne’s Hill 
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been leaking its contents into the soil. 

Threats to open pieces of parkland — 
not just county parcels but state and 
town tracts as well — appear to be on 
the increase for several reasons. Long 
Island’s garbage crisis has closed most 
town landfills to demolition and con- 
struction debris, making any unpro- 
tected plot an inviting target for dump- 
ers, and abandoned cars are also on the 
rise as salvage yards now charge for 
their services. And the rise in New 
York’s legal drinking age from 19 to 21 
three years ago has encouraged youths 
to seek outdoor hangouts, officials say. 

Even in neighboring Nassau County, 
which historically has outspent Suffolk 
by a whopping margin, officials are 
complaining that budgetary restraints 
are making it much harder to patrol 
parks and keep them clean. 

Anthony Panzerella, Nassau’s assis- 
tant commissioner of recreation and 
parks, said his department has lost 
abcut 100 people over the past five 
years. As a result, some of the county’s 
nature preserves that would have been 
cleaned once a week may now be tended 
to twice a month instead. 

But Nassau still has about 400 staff 
workers dedicated to maintenance and 
a total staff of about 800. With less than 
one-quarter of the land, or about 6,000 
acres, Nassau is spending $48 million 
this year, more than five times as much 
on park operations as Suffolk. 

Nassau’s staff includes 80 full-time 
rangers, who do not carry firearms like 
Suffolk’s rangers but nevertheless al- 
low for a 24-hour presence in the coun- 
ty’s larger parks. Nassau has an eight- 
man mounted patrol — Suffolk 
eliminated its mounted force last year 
— and hires additional private security 
in the summer, 

But officials in both counties note 
that any direct comparison is unfair be- 
cause Nassau’s parks — while smaller 
— tend to be active recreation parks 
with playgrounds and ball fields that 
need greater upkeep. 

In Suffolk, where spending levels are 
far short of those in Nassau, Halpin 
and Richard Finn, his acting parks 
commissioner, cite their plan to elimi- 
nate the rangers and hire 130 seasonal 


rangers as an example of the kind of 
creative solutions they’re exploring. 

“We need people in the parks so they 
will be user-friendly,” said Finn, who is 
hoping that schoolteachers, in particu- 
lar, will provide a pool of candidates for 
the new part-time posts, which will fo- 
cus on interpreting nature. 

This summer, Suffolk formed a team 
of a dozen welfare recipients who 
worked to clean up the beach at Smith 
Point in order to get their public-assis- 
tance checks. Finn said he hopes to add 
two more teams — for a total of 36 
cleanup workers essentially free to the 
county. Finn said he also wants to 
make more efficient use of people con- 
victed of crimes in Suffolk who are as- 
signed to clean up parks as community 
service. 

Park rangers, who are angered by 
Halpin’s proposal to lay them off next 
year, have been far more critical in re- 
cent weeks of the condition of Suffolk’s 
parks. They claim that some of the prob- 
lems are linked to their declining patrols 
— which means that the majority of 
park properties are not patrolled on a 
regular basis — and to the elimination 
several years ago of some undercover 
units that aimed to catch midnight 
dumpers and illegal tree cutters. The 
rangers argue that vandalism and other 
more Serious crimes may spread to the 
active parks like Blydenburgh or South 
Haven if the jobs are eliminated in 1990. 

“You cannot have civilians perform- 
ing police functions, it will not work,” 
said park ranger Brewer. 

The East Hampton town board re- 
cently agreed, voting to ask Suffolk to 
keep the park rangers after the town 
police chief said he lacked the manpow- 
er to control vandalism, rowdiness and 
drugs in the local county parks. 

A number of legislators also have be- 
gun to call for an amendment to Hal- 
pin’s budget to retain the park rangers 

Legis. Steven Engelbright (D-Setau- 
ket), who has added new park ranger 
positions to the county budget in each 
of the last three years only to see the 
positions go unfilled, said, ““You need to 
have people watching the parks and 
feel that they are connected, so that 
when somebody backs up to drop off 
garbage in that park the chances are 
they will get caught.” 


Noriega Prepares 
To Crack Down 
On Dissenters 
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happened in the Bay of Pigs” in 1961, 
he said, in which the United States let a 
Cuban exile force founder without sup- 
port. ‘The United States tries to make 
it look like a nationalist action, and 
they only come in if it looks like the 
rebels are going to win. 

. Twice the United States has 
supported a coup and this makes twice 
they have failed,” he said, referring to 
an attempt to overthrow Noriega in 
March, 1988. ‘‘Let’s find the idiots that 
will do it a third time.” 

One result of the uprising was the 
unusual opportunity it gave Noriega to 
clean house of those who celebrated the 
premature announcement that he had 
been deposed. “I don’t think they are 
many, but when we find them, they will 
be fired,” said Rigoberto Paredes, an 
ardent Noriega loyalist and party lead- 
er. “Let them go work for the State De- 
partment if they want to get paid.” 

The proposed changes, submitted 
Friday to a weekend meeting of the ci- 
vilian cabinet, are likely to pass into 
law with a swift rubber stamp from the 
government, which serves at Noriega’s 
behest. They are intended to speed up 
and tighten punishment for military of- 
ficers, like those who revolted against 
Noriega last week. They tighten control 
on the news media. And they would 
also leave the nation’s 143,000 public 


employees under threat of reprisals if 


she 


they depart from the party line 

Public and private workers here al 
ready complain that they are obliged t 
participate in public rallies and parrot 
support for Noriega and his policie 
Under the proposed laws, there would 
be no tenure for public workers, who 
would be classified as “permanent ir 
terim” employees. 

In some portions of the public sector, 
said Benjamin Colomarco, a Noriega in 
sider and government party leader 
workers “are serving the interests of the 
U.S. Embassy.” Such disloyal public 
workers must be prevented from harm 
ing public interest in what he considers 
wartime conditions, said Colomarco, a 
key organizer of popular support for 
Noriega, 


The Washington Post 

Washington Panamian leader 
Gen. Manuel Antonio Noriega is the 
principal owner of a Mexican pharma 
ceutical firm that federal prosecutor 
charge has been the largest producer of 
bodybuilding steroids for the U.S. black 
market, according to Mexican and U.S 
officials. 

Officials said records seized in April 
show involvement by Noriega in the Ti 


juana-based company, Laboratorios Mi- 


lano de Mexico, which they say pro 


duced millions of dollars worth of 


anabolic steroids with phony labels 
that were illegally smuggled into the 
United States and sold to athletes 
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Noriega emerges from his military headquarters in Panama City after the failed 


coup attempt 
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Alta, Iowa (AP) — A farmer harvesting corn has 
found a key engine part from a jumbo jet that 
crashed in July, intensifying the search for other 
pieces to the puzzle of what caused the DC-10’s 
rear engine to fly apart, officials said yesterday. 

“We don't know yet whether this is the golden 
nugget we're looking for,’ said Jim Burnett, a 
member of the National Transportation Safety 
Board. *‘But we're glad we found it.” 

Officials of Genera] Electric Co., which made the 
engine in 1972, said the discovery of the fan disk of 
the crippled DC-10 that crashed July 19 while try- 
ing to land at the Sioux City airport is important to 
the investigation into what happened to United 
Flight 232. 

“This is the key to the whole search,” said Jerry 
Clark, a flight safety investigator for GE. Clark 











Key Part of Jet Foun 


spoke at the Storm Lake airport as workers loaded 
the fan disk onto an airplane headed to a GE en- 
gine plant in a Cincinnati suburb for inspection. 

One hundred searchers hired by GE will walk 
newly harvested fields in northwest lowa this 
weekend. 

Flight 232 crashed while trying to land at the 
Sioux Gateway Airport after its aft engine disinte- 
grated in flight, throwing parts that severed all the 
plane’s hydraulic lines. The jumbo jet cartwheeled 
across the runway in a fiery crash that killed 112 
people; 184 people survived. 

On Tuesday, farmer Janice Sorenson was run- 
ning a combine through corn on her farm about 90 
miles northwest of Des Moines when “‘I felt a resis- 
tance against the combine. . . and I could see the 
fan blades protruding from the ground,” she said. 





din lowa 


She said the disk ‘‘was buried between six and 
eight inches. It was all in one piece but there were 
pieces of fan blades that had been broken off.” 

What she had found was about two-thirds of the 
fan disk assembly, which looks like a windmill. 

Mrs. Sorenson, 58, said she knew immediately 
what the piece was because GE had distributed 
pictures to farmers. 

GE lawyer Stephen Gadd said Mrs. Sorenson 
will receive a portion of the $50,000 reward it of- 
fered for the disk equal to the percentage of the 
disk she recovered, plus separate rewards for each 
fan blade. The company is paying up to $1,000 
each for recovered blades. 

Clark said he hopes the weekend search will 
yield results now that fields no longer have 10-foot 
stands of corn. 


Rebels Say Noriega Begged to Live 


By Peter Eisner 
Newsday Latin America Bureau 

Miami — The rebel troops who fled 
to the United States after last week’s 
abortive coup are circulating stories of 
a debilitated Panamanian Defense 
Force commanded by an unstable lead- 
er who begged for mercy on his knees 
— and escaped only when the coup 
leader, in part bowing to U.S. concerns, 
refused to kill him. 

That view contrasts with the ebul- 
lient statements last week by loyalists 
of Manuel Antonio Noriega in Panama 
City, who said the wily general had 
tricked the coup leader, Maj. Moises 
Giroldi, into surrendering after jaunti- 


Say coup leader showed mercy 


ly refusing to do so himself. 

The varying versions cover the spec- 
trum: from Panamanians so dishearten- 
ed by the coup’s failure that they wonder 
whether the general staged it himself to 
smoke out his enemies; to those who say 
that Noriega has virtually no allies left, 
and that the next uprising is close at 
hand and will finish him off. 

In the end, both sides agree that Nor- 
iega, the tactician — reviled but never 
underestimated by his most virulent 
enemies — may be damaged but at 


least has won some time to regroup and 
reconstitute his support. 

“T think you can make a case that he’s 
got so many enemies now and the fear 
within the guard [the army] is so great 
as to make his days numbered,” said an 
influential Panamanian political oppo- 
sition source, who added, however, that 
he was not convinced. ‘‘The trouble is 
that he has proven to be too clever.” 

On the ledger against Noriega are 
the number of officers and high-level 
operatives who have turned against 


him. Aside from facing the reorganiza- 
tion of the crack Urraca and Doberman 
battalions — which rebelled last week 
— Noriega faces dwindling intelligence 
resources. Panamanian sources said 29 
of 49 noncommissioned officers in the 
Defense Forces’ G-2 intelligence service 
are under arrest, and their leader, Gen. 
Guillermo Wong, is directly implicated 
in having participated in the coup. A 
former G-2 chief, Gen. Julio Ow Young, 
is also in custody for allegedly having a 
role in the uprising. 

In the wake of the coup, according to 
reports, a total of 47 officers and 173 
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Smog Bill Loses Air in Committee 


By Stephanie Saul 
Newsday Washington Bureau 

Washington — A House subcommittee yesterday 
gutted a key provision of President George Bush’s 
clean-air proposal, eliminating a requirement that by 
the year 2004 automobile makers manufacture 9 mil- 
lion alternative-fuel vehicles for sale in the New York 
City / Long Island area and eight other heavily pol- 
luted regions. 

After the vote, the House Energy and Commerce 
environment subcommittee gave unanimous approv- 
al to Bush’s clean-air bill designed to substantially 
reduce urban smog, acid rain and airborne toxic 


chemicals. The bill also included substantially tough- 
er emissions standards for automobiles and light-duty 
trucks. 

Rep. Norman Lent (R-East Rockaway), a prime 
House sponsor of the Bush legislation, voted to ap- 
prove an amendment offered by two Texas congress- 
men that drastically altered Bush’s program. 

Critics of the change argued it was a victory for the 
auto industry and oil producers. 

“There is very little that is good for the environ- 
ment, or for clean fuel, in this amendment,” said Rep. 
Henry Waxman (D-Calif.), chairman of the health 
and environment subcommittee of the House Energy 


and Commerce Committee. 

But Waxman’s subcommittee approved the amend- 
ment on a 12-10 vote. Rather than forcing the auto- 
mobile industry to make clean-fuel cars, the amend- 
ment requires that auto makers certify they have the 
capacity to build, distribute and sell such vehicles. 

Lent, the highest-ranking Republican on the Ener- 
gy and Commerce Committee, joined Rep. John Din- 
gell (D-Mich.), the committee chairman, in approving 
the amendment. Dingell’s district encompasses the 
headquarters of Ford Motor Co. Lent frequently sides 
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Polish Communists Seek New [mage 





By Alison Mitchell 


Newsday Moscow Bureau 


Moscow — The head of the Polish 
Communist Party, after a meeting with 
Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachev yes- 
terday, said that Polish Communists 
are likely to follow Hungary’s lead and 
seek a new name and political program, 
as they reshape themselves after be- 
coming the first European Communists 
to relinquish power. 

Mieczyslaw Rakowski, former prime 
minister of Poland, said the Soviet 
president supported the turn of events 
in Poland, where the Solidarity labor 
movement took control of the govern- 
ment in August. ““Comrade Gorbachev 
believes the transformations in Poland 
are historically justified,” he said. 

Rakowski also used a platform sup- 
plied to him by the Soviet foreign min- 
istry to say it was time for Communists 
to move beyond the teachings of V.I. 
Lenin, founder of the Soviet state. “I 
think we should not kneel before the 
teachings of Lenin. . . I’m against the 
kind of religious attitude towards the 
teachings of Marx and Lenin,” he said. 
“When Lenin lived we didn’t have A- 
bombs or atomic cruisers.” 

The 32-hour meeting between Ra- 
kowski and Gorbachev, the first since 
Solidarity came to head the govern- 
ment in Poland, came at a time of in- 
creasing turmoil in the Eastern bloc. 

East Germany has been reeling from 
the exodus of thousands of its citizens, 
sparked when Hungary agreed to open 
its borders and allow them to pass to 
the West. 

The Hungarian Communist Party 


last weekend voted itself out of exis- 
tence and became a socialist party, say- 
ing it was committed to western-style 
democracy and a multiparty system. 

Moscow, the onetime enforcer of 
Communist uniformity in Europe, has 
avoided any intervention, and if any- 
thing, seemed to be encouraging liber- 
alization. 

Rakowski said yesterday that he and 
Gorbachev had discussed the turmoil in 
East Germany, but he sidestepped tak- 
ing any public position on that nation’s 
hard-line leadership. ‘“‘Naturally in dis- 
cussing what’s taking place in Europe 
we couldn’t help but touching upon 
events taking place in the GDR [Ger- 
man Democratic Republic],’’ he said. 
“Nevertheless. . . we believe the prob- 
lems so acute for public circles in the 
GDR should be dealt with by the party 
leadership of the GDR.” 


Rakowski said Gorbachev told him 
that Poland, the first European nation 
in which a Communist government has 
ceded power, is a “‘test field” that the 
Soviet Communist Party is watching 
closely. “Frankly, I would like some 
other country to be the test field,” the 
Polish Communist said. 

He expressed satisfaction that it was 
the Hungarian party that had been the 
first to dissolve itself and declare itself 
socialist, instead of Marxist-Leninist 

Rakowski said that 70 percent of the 
Polish Communist Party now believed 
it too must change its name and focus, 
and that he thought that would happen 
at the next party congress. But he did 
not get into specifics and said the Poles 
will learn from the errors of Hungary. 

In Hungary, the transformation of 
the party is seen as a move to get public 
support as the country prepares for free 


national elections next year. Commu 
nists in Poland already suffered sweep- 
ing defeat at the polls this year — yield 
ing power to the labor movement it 
suppressed with martial law in 1981 

Prague, Czechoslovakia (Reuter) 
Czechoslovakia’s hard-line Communist 
leadership said yesterday that, despite 
reforms in Hungary and Poland, it nev 
er would give up power 

“We are not indifferent to what 
at destruction of the socialist system in 
the friendly countries,” party chief Mi 
los Jakes said at a party Central Com 
mittee meeting. “We carefully watch 
these things and draw a lesson from 
them. In no case does this, however 
mean that we would give up our posi 
tions to anti-socialist that we 
would allow any loss of the party’s in 
fluence.” 


ums 


forces, 


Mixed Signals From East Germany 


East Berlin (AP) — The Communist 
East German leadership yesterday 
strongly reaffirmed the nation’s com- 
mitment to socialism but expressed 
willingness to discuss possible reforms. 

A lengthy statement from -the ruling 
Politburo capped a day of conflicting 
signals as to whether the country 
would maintain the course of hard-line 
leader Erich Honecker or undertake 
the type of reform now sweeping much 
of Eastern Europe. 

“All expressions of opinion and sug- 


Rebels Say Noriega 
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soldiers are in jail. 

“More than 40 percent of the 235 of- 
ficers in the armed forces have fled, 
been killed, or captured since March 
1988,” the time of the previous coup 
attempt against Noriega, said Jose 
Blandon, a former Noriega confidant 
and intelligence chief who has been 
hidden by U.S. security agencies since 
he testified against Noriega in this 
country last year. 

“Where will he find the officers to 
replace them?” asked Blandon. “‘Where 
will he find the quality intelligence offi- 
cers to work for him? Training takes 
time.” 

Perhaps most damaging are reports 
Noriega loyalists killed rebels after 
they surrendered, something unprec- 
edented in the generally bloodless dis- 
putes that have marked Panamanian 
military confrontations. 

Those executions, denied by Noriega 
loyalists, were reported by rebel sources 
and residents around the headquarters 
where the coup attempt took place. 
Many analysts and observers see those 
killings — some allegedly at the hands of 
Noriega himself — as a watershed. 

Ambler Moss, a former U.S. ambassa- 
dor to Panama, said he had information 
that at least 10 rebel leaders, including 
Giroldi, were executed in cold blood 
after the uprising was over. 

“Noriega changed the rules of the 
game of military coups in Panama, 
which are normally bloodless and allow 
the losers to retire with full pension 
rights,” Moss said. 

“The upshot is that no PDF officer 
will again believe that-Noriega can: be 
negotiated out of his command. Nor- 


iega, for his part, cannot know whom to 
trust; no loyalties can now be as- 
sumed,” said Moss, who served in Pa- 
nama from 1978 to 1982. He is now 
dean of the University of Miami’s Grad- 
uate School of International Studies. 

While sources in Panama and the 
United States map out the trouble 
signs for Noriega, no one without a di- 
rect politicai interest in the outcome is 
willing to predict what will happen. 

Leading the charges that Noriega’s 
days are numbered are the several doz- 
en members of the defense forces who 
fled Panama over the weekend to the 
United States. 

“They [the rebel officers] think that 
the situation is very hard for Noriega to 
control within the armed forces,” Blan- 
don said in a telephone interview. 
“They think that the PDF is going to 
rise up against him again.” 

With the loss of key staff officers, Pa- 
namanian sources said, Noriega has few 
loyalists left. Of his high command, 
there are perhaps six men that Noriega 
can trust — if he can trust anyone 
These are all members of his inner circle 
— Lt. Col. Pascual Gonzalez, Lt. Col. 
Luis del Cid, Lt. Col. Arnulfo Castrejon, 
Lt. Col. Cleto Hernandez, Maj. Rafael 
Cedeno and Maj. Daniel Delgado Dia- 
mante. 

U.S. officials consider perhaps the 
best trained and well-known to be Del- 
gado Diamante, who has served as liai- 
son with the Panama Canal treaty com- 
mission for the armed forces. 

“He has to be careful,” said one Pa- 
namanian source with contacts in the 
military. “He is highly intelligent and 
has worked for years to gain Noriega’s 
confidence. But he is too smart, and 
Noriega doestrt trast him 


gestions for attractive socialism in the 
GDR |East Germany] are important,” 
the Politburo said. ‘‘We are open to dis- 
cussions.” 

The statement also addressed the is- 
sue of the exodus of tens of thousands 
of East Germans. 

“We aren’t indifferent when people 
who worked and lived here renounce our 
German Democratic Republic,” it said 

“Together we want to discuss all of 
the basic questions of our society which 
must be solved today and tomorrow,” 


and suggestions “for a strategie concep 
tion of continuity and change” will be 
made at a Central Committee meeting 
scheduled for late November or 
December, the Politburo declared 
The statement made no mention of 
the growing opposition movement, but 
it called on East Germans to refrain 
from the kinds of street demonstrations 
that have swept the country 
Earlier, party sources 
ranking Communist officials 
warned of possible labor unrest 
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Begged for His Life 


Blandon said that in the coup, “the 
idea never was to kill Noriega,” but to 
capture him. The rebels reportedly said 
that there were arguments within the 
mutineers’ camp about whether to kill 
Noriega or not, but that Giroldi won out 

“The thing about Giroldi and any 
other professional officer in the armed 
forces is that they are trained to protect 
the institution, and well trained,” 
Blandon said. “‘Giroldi and these other 
men still have friends and allies in the 
military.” 

Standing face to face, Giroldi refused 
to kill the general, Blandon said. 

“First because they were compadres 
[long-time friends and allies] and sec 
ond because the CIA had made it clear 


to the rebels that they could not help if 


killing was involved — because of laws 


against that sort of thing,” Blandon 
said, a reference to a U.S. prohibition 
on CIA participation in assassinations 

Blandon rejects loyalists’ claims that 
the general tore open his shirt and dared 
Giroldi to kill him. “Noriega was 
ging and crying and pleading with him 
to let him go,” Blandon said after talk 
ing to the exiles 

The coup survivors said Giroldi and 
others had been disgusted by Noriega 
drinking bouts, during which they 
he gave unbalanced orders that no one 
followed. Reports of such behavior by 
him are common in Panama 

“I’ve heard that many 
an exiled Panamanian 
“They say it’s understood that no way 
should they listen to anything he say 
when he gets drunk.’ 
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Israel: Defector Lands MiG 
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Israel and which Israel considers to be 
its top threat. 

“I could talk to him for weeks with 
out repeating a single question,” Hod 
said. He said Bassam’s rank and age 
indicated he was a senior pilot, prob- 
ably a flight commander. 

The fact that the pilot was able to fly 
through Israel’s Air Defense systems 
without being shot down prompted 
some speculation that Bassam might 
have had some advance contact with Is 
raeli intelligence, or that he was able to 
communicate his intentions to the Is- 
raelis through signals or the radio... 


that the. plane flew the 40 miles into 
Israel unannounced 
“You have to understand the dis 


tance, the time element. To fly from the 
northern border to where he landed is 
between three and four minutes 
if he was spotted, there is 
reaction you can do in four minutes 
Hod said 

“Somebody will have to give an an 
swer” as to how the plane penetrated 
Israel, the Israeli government radio an 
nouncer said. To the amazement ol 
area residents, the landed at 
midday at a small airport for crop dust 
ers near Megiddo, the Biblical 
geddon, 60 miles north of Jerus 
The plane.was.not escorted but 
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Pentagon Keeping 1 Eye on Canal 


By Patrick J. Sloyan 
Newsday Washington Bureau 

Washington — Though capturing 
Manuel Antonio Noriega was President 
George Bush’s main objective in yester- 
day’s invasion of Panama, U.S. military 
planners also were concerned with pro- 
tecting the vulnerable Panama Canal 
from sabotage. 

Senior defense officials said yester- 
day that the invasion plan Bush put 
into operation Sunday included contin- 
gencies for protecting the canal that 
were first devised during World War II. 

“A handful of determined men could 
put the canal out of operation indefi- 
nitely,” one military official said. “Our 
job is to make sure that doesn’t hap- 
pen.” For now, U.S. troops will remain 
poised to prevent attacks on the canal, 
which connects the the Atlantic via the 
Caribbean Sea to the Pacific. 

Part of the long-standing American 
plan includes destruction of Panama- 
nian gunboats that could pose a threat 
to canal locks, power stations and other 
structures that contribute to the water- 
way’s operation. 

At a Pentagon briefing yesterday, 
Army Gen. Colin Powell, the chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, said merely 
that the gunboats had been “‘immobi- 
lized.” But other military sources said 
U.S. Army helicopter gunships blasted 
the boats as well as some aircraft that 
Noriega might have used to escape. 

In the early hours of the invasion, 
U.S. troops were deployed to the nar- 
rowest part of the canal as well as the 
Electrical Distribution Center at Cerra 
Tigre and the Madden Dam — all vital 
to the canal’s operation, officials said. 

Army Lt. Gen. Tom Kelly, chief of 
operations for the combined military 
staff, said the dam was in the most 
critical part of the canal works. It holds 
back an artificial lake whose waters are 
used to lift and lower ships traveling 
the canal, which is approximately 51 
miles long. 


` “Tt would take a year to fill up again” 
if the dam were destroyed and the lake 
drained, Kelly said. 

“We had deployed our forces in a way 
that provided, I believe, adequate pro- 
tection of the canal,” Powell said. 

He said he doubted that Noriega was 
up to staging successful guerrilla at- 
tacks on the canal from ajungle outpost. 

Though Powell said Noriega could 
try, “we will chase them and we will find 
him. He’s used to a different kind of 
lifestyle and I’m not quite sure he would 
be up to being chased around the 


countryside by Army Rangers, Special 
Forces and light infantry units. I can’t 
rule that out, but I think that’s rather 
far-fetched.” 

Late yesterday, the Pentagon ac- 
knowledged that remnants of Noriega’s 
troops could stage actions against the 
canal. But at a briefing, Kelly said that 
some parts of units most loyal to Noriega 
— the Seventh Infantry’s “Men of the 
Mountains” and the Battalion 2000 — 
had fled in the face of attacking Ameri- 
can forces. 

He said it was unclear whether these 


U.S. Soldiers Storm 
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hours into this operation,” Baker said. 
“But Manuel Noriega, who was yester- 
day’s maximum leader, is today’s hunt- 
ed fugitive.” 

Baker said the decision to launch the 
invasion was made by Bush on Sunday, 
the day after a U.S. serviceman was 
shot to death by Panamanian soldiers. 
He said Bush was also influenced by an 
intelligence report that pro-Noriega 
forces were planning a commando as- 
sault on U.S. citizens in a residential 
neighborhood, although he acknowl- 
edged that the report was unconfirmed. 

Baker justified the invasion under 
provisions of the charters of the United 


Nations and the Organization of 


American States that grant nations the 
right to defend their citizens, military 
personnel and installations. 

He said the operation also was justi- 
fied under 1977 treaties between Pana- 
ma and the United States that gave 
Washington the right to defend the Pa- 
nama Canal. Those treaties require the 
United States to turn over the canal to 
Panama by the end of the century, and 


Bush said in his speech that he intends 
to abide by that requirement. 

The canal was closed yesterday for 
one of the few times in its 75-year histo- 
ry, but American officials said they 
hoped to reopen it today. 

But Noriega was indicted in Febru- 
ary, 1988, by a federal grand jury in 
Miami on drug charges. He then ousted 
his hand-picked president when the offi- 
cial tried to oust him. Relations between 
the two governments grew worse. 

Noriega survived two coup attempts, 
one in 1988 and another in October, 
and voided the results of the May elec- 
tions when they seemed to go against 
him. On Friday, the country’s National 
Assembly named him chief of govern- 
ment and declared that a state of war 
existed with the United States. 


The invasion drew expressions of 


support from members of both parties 
on Capitol Hill, and from the govern- 
ments of Britain, Canada, Holland and 
El Salvador. “Someone has to uphold 
democracy,” said British Prime Minis- 
ter Margaret Thatcher. 

But it was denounced by the Soviet 
Union, Spain and most Latin American 


soldiers would give up their arms or at- 
tempt to stage operations from the 
dense jungle bordering the canal. 

Part of the administration’s plan to 
restore stability included the freeing of 
Panamanian Defense Force officers 
who had been imprisoned in the after- 
math of last October’s ill-fated coup 
against Noriega. 

“We now have some 47-48 very hap- 
py prisoners who have been released,” 
Powell said, after elements of the U.S 
Army’s 82nd Airborne seized a prison 
at Gamboa. 


Panama 


nations, even though some said they 
opposed Noriega’s regime. Nicaragua 
put its military forces on alert, Peru 
withdrew its ambassador to Washing- 
ton, and the OAS, meeting in an emer 
gency session, refused to recognize the 
representative of the new Panamanian 
government, 


Nicaragua demanded an immediate 
session of the UN Security Council to 
discuss the invasion, but the debate 
was delayed while the organization 
wrestled with the problem of whether 
to recognize a representative of the 
Noriega regime or the U.S.-backed gov- 
ernment that was installed yesterday 


Yesterday's invasion was the largest 
U.S. military operation since the Viet- 
nam War. It involved more forces than 
the Oct. 25, 1983, invasion of the Carib- 
bean island of Grenada by 1,900 ma 
rines and Army Rangers supported by 
several thousand Navy personnel 


Knut Royce and Susan Page in 
Washington contributed to this re 
port, which was supplemented by 
news services 


Endara Takes Over Reins in Panama 


By Peter Eisner 
Newsday Latin America Bureau 


Guillermo Endara, the 53-year-old 
lawyer who was sworn in yesterday as 
president of Panama during the U.S. 
assault on the nation, had never 
planned to enter politics, much less 
serve as leader. 

“Without looking for it, I saw a way 
to serve my country, my party and the 
opposition,” Endara said after he won 
election in May as the candidate of the 
United States-backed Civil Democratic 
Opposition Alliance, a three-party co- 
alition opposed to Gen. Manuel Nor- 
iega. 

But he took to the battleground of 
Panamanian politics with good cheer 
and apparent bravery, flashing a victo- 
ry sign as he was rescued from a merci- 
less beating at the hands of paramili- 
tary forces wearing T-shirts of 
Noriega’s “Dignity Battalions” after 
the dictator nullified Endara’s appar- 
ent victory by a 3-1 ratio in the exit 
polls. 

Endara spent his 53rd birthday in a 
hospital bed, recovering from the at- 
tack. 

“They were not battalions and they 
have no dignity,” Endara said in a hos- 
pital interview as supporters held up 
his bloodied guayabera, a short-sleeved, 
smock-type shirt favored by many Lat- 
ins. He then staged a hunger strike to 








UPI File Photo 
Guillermo Endara 


press Noriega to accept his victory and 
urged his supporters not to accept the 
military man as their leader. 

Endara’s political career is closely 
tied to his longtime mentor, the late Ar- 
nulfo Arias, the nation’s old populist 
leader, who -died last year in self-im- 
posed exile in Miami. 

Endara, a partner in a successful Pa- 


nama City law firm and a former law 
professor, has been candid about his 
relative lack of political experience and 
points to his family’s traditional loyalty 
to Arias, the three-time Panamanian 
president, 

“I know I wasn’t chosen so much for 
my own personal merits but for my ties 
to Dr. Arias,” he said in an interview 
shortly after the May election. 

Endara served twice in the Nation- 
al Assembly and was Arias’ minister 
of planning and economic policy in 


1968 when Arias was thrown out of 


office for the third time after serving 
only 11 days as president. He later 
was Arias’ spokesman in Panama un- 
til Arias died. He used to speak, al- 
most dreamily, of the day when Arias 
would return ‘“‘as a sign of provi- 
dence” to lead the country. 

In early January, when the opposition 
announced it would not boycott the 
scheduled elections, government offi- 
cials predicted the opposition coalition 
— composed of the Liberal Authentic 
Party, the Christian Democratic Party 
and the Liberal Republican Nationalist 
Movement — would be unable to unite 
behind one candidate. 

Negotiations among opposition par- 
ties were bogged down for several 
weeks as followers of Arias and the 
Christian Democratic Party argued 
over who would be the coalition’s can- 
didate. 


Arias supporters said they had the 
backing of the working class and rural 
residents, while the Christian Demo- 
crats said they were best organized and 
most likely to win. In the end, the 
Christian Democrats backed down and 
Endara was nominated. 

Asked why Endara was chosen, his 
campaign adviser, Luis Martins, re- 
sponded, “Endara was the only one of 
the Arnulfistas who didn't have any en- 
emies in the other parties.” 

Endara, one of two brothers, was 
born in Panama City in 1936. At age 7 
he went into exile with his family after 
Arias was overthrown for the first time 
by the military. He later returned to 
Panama and studied law at the Univer 
sity of Panama, graduating first in his 
class. 

He went on to do post-graduate work 
at New York University. He and his 
wife, Marcella, have one daughter, also 
named Marcella. 

Although the details were sketchy, 
Endara was officially sworn in as presi 
dent of Panama at a U.S. military base 
in the early morning hours yesterday 
“Tomorrow we will have the opportu 
nity to celebrate the era of democracy 
with justice and freedom,” Endara 
said, He urged Noriega’s Panamanian 
Defense Forces, “Don’t resist, accept 
instead the peace that they offer.” 

This story was supplemented with 

wire-service reports 
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By Peter Eisner 
Newsday Latin America Bureau 

Miami — While Panamanian soldiers 
shed uniforms to mix with civilians or 
joined paramilitary marauders, resi- 
dents of the country’s capital yesterday 
reported an atmosphere of fear, uncer- 
tainty and powerlessness in the face of 
the U.S. military invasion. 

U.S. officials were seen on American 
television feeds in Panama City saying 
the situation was under control. But sev- 
eral residents interviewed by phone re- 
ported heavy bombardments and street 
fighting throughout the day, following 
the overnight attack by U.S. forces. 

“Tt is terribly frightening,” said one 
resident, who monitored the situation 
all day by radio and through contacts 
with friends in areas that were bom- 
barded overnight. “A bomb fell just 
next to my house a little while ago.” 

In suburban Panama City , residents 
reported empty streets at midday, as 
people feared being caught in cross fire 
or waylaid by the “‘Dignity Battalions,” 
the civil militias organized by Gen. 
Manuel Antonio Noriega. 

“Helicopters have been flying over 
head all day, attacking the local head- 
quarters,” said the woman, who lives in 
the lower-class suburb of San Migue- 
lito, speaking by telephone at midday. 
“I can hear shooting now and the 
shooting increases whenever the heli- 
copters go by.” 

The witness said that armed men 
were seen fighting throughout the dis- 


ATTACK ON PANAMA 


A Fearful Mood in Panama City 





Panama at a Glance 


People. Most of Panama’s 2.37 mil- 
lion people are of mixed European, 
Native American and African heri- 
tage. Almost all are Roman Catholic. 
The official language-is Spanish. The 
literacy rate is 81 percent. 
Size. 29,208 square miles, slightly 
larger than West Virginia. 
Economy: Panama has been a major 
world banking center, but its promi- 
nence declined after U.S.-imposed 
sanctions last year. While it has a high 
standard of living by Latin American 
standards, the U.S. believes the sanc- 
© tions have caused a sharp decline in 
gross national product. 
Government. Voters elect a Legisla- 
tive Assembly, district representa- 
tives, a president and two vice 
presidents. The president appoints a 
cabinet and a governor for each of 
the nine provinces and three Indian 


reservations. Gen. Manuel Antonio 
Noriega annulled the latest election. 
History. Panama was taken over by 
the Spanish in the 1500s. It became 
part of Colombia, and, with U.S. 
backing, declared independence in 
1903. That year, Panama ailowed the 
U.S. to build the Panama Canal, 
which opened in 1914. Rivalries and 
opposition to U.S. contro! of the ca- 
nal caused years of political instabil- 
ity. Gen. Omar Torrijos seized power 
in 1968 and ruled until 1978, continu- 
ing to wield powef until his death in 
1981. The U.S. and Panama agreed 
in 1977 that Panama would assume 
control of the canal at the end of the 
century. Relations cooled over accu- 
sations that the military chief and de 
facto dictator, Gen. Manuel Noriega, 
was involved in narcotics trafficking 
and the murder of opponents. 


PRINCIPAL SOURCES: World Aimanac. Europa Yearbook 


trict. “None of them are wearing uni- 
forms. The army takes them off and 
you don’t know who they are.” 

People in Panama City spent the day 
making telephone calls to friends and 
loved ones to find out more about what 
was going on. One of the hardest hit 
parts of the city was the downtown area 
near the headquarters of the Panama- 


nian Defense Forces, where people said 
they were burned out of their ram- 
shackle wooden homes. 

Residents were able to follow events 
by monitoring U.S. television news on 
cable TV and from the Southern Com- 
mand network, which took control of 
the nation’s TV frequencies. On one 
channel, U.S. Army Gen. Marc Cis- 


neros, head of the Southern Command, 
broadcast a message in Spanish calling 
on Panamanians to welcome the over- 
throw of Noriega, saying that the U.S. 
forces were conducting a friendly ac- 
tion. The Noriega-controlled National 
Radio network, monitored here, contin- 
ued its broadcasts during the day, ex- 
horting people to continue resisting the 
U.S. invasion. 

One Panamanian doctor in a middle- 
class section of the city said by tele- 
phone that he was unable to get to the 
hospital where he works, pinned down 
by roadblocks and gunfire. “It was 4 
a.m. and I tried to get there, but the 
access roads were blocked by Dignity 
Battalions and by soldiers dressed in ci- 
vilian clothes,” the doctor said. 

The doctor said that although he 
does not support Noriega, he rejects the 
U.S. operation for what he called its 
disregard for Panamanian welfare. 

“We Panamanians are not used to 
this,” the doctor said. “In my life, Pve 
never heard so much shooting. So it 
makes you want to stay at home and 
protect your children.” 

The doctor rejected news reports that 
he saw on Cable News Network sug- 
gesting that Panamanians were re- 
lieved that the U.S. invasion had taken 
place. ‘‘There is a sense of repudi- 
ation,” the doctor said. ‘‘People are in 
their homes because of fear and lack of 
organization. But even someone who 
has never used a weapon would want 
one now to go out and fight” the Ameri- 
cans. 


Transport Woes Slowed Press Access 


By Thomas Collins 
Newsday Media Writer 

Most Americans woke up yesterday 
to find that their favorite morning tele- 
vision and radio programs had gone to 
war. 

Starting in the early hours, the net- 
works and radio stations began broad- 
casting the news of the middle-of-the- 
night U.S. invasion of Panama, using 
telephone communications from corre- 
spondents on the scene and relying 
heavily at first on live, televised brief- 
ings by White House and Defense De- 
partment officials. 

Unlike the Grenada invasion in 1983, 
in which the media was severely restrict- 
ed for the first few days, a pool of Penta- 
gon reporters from television, radio and 
print media was alerted about 8 p.m. 
Tuesday and took off for Panama sever- 
al hours later from Andrews Air Force 
Base outside Washington. In addition, 
most of the networks and some newspa- 
pers already had reporters in Panama, 
snd they were largely free to report as 
much as they could on the fighting going 
on in Panama City. 

Nevertheless, news executives point- 
ed out that immediate access to the 
fighting in Panama City by the media 
pool had been delayed several hours be- 
cause of a lack of U.S. ground transpor- 
tation at the scene. 

Jonathan Wolman, Washington bu- 
reau chief for The Associated Press, 
complained that his reporter and a pho- 
tographer in Panama City had “‘pitiful- 
ly little” access to the fighting thus far 
and that AP had not moved any pic- 
tures from Panama until late yesterday 
afternoon. He indicated disappoint- 
ment that the first print pool reports 
were not more substantitive. 

In addition, journalists from The 
New York Times and Reuter had been 


_.briefly detained by U.S. troops early 


yesterday when they tried to check on 
the U.S. airlift into Howard Air Base in 
Panama. 

Timothy Russert, Washington bu- 
reau chief for NBC News, which repre- 
sented television in the pool, said he 
asked Pentagon spokesman Pete Wil- 
liams to help expedite the coverage, and 
shortly afterward a helicopter was 
made available to the pool operation. 

“The equipment that was to take 
them around was being used in the 
fighting,” Russert said. But, despite the 
problems, he called the media access 
“quite the opposite” from the situation 
in Grenada. 

Though an improvement over Gren- 
ada, there were complaints that the 
pool journalists did not arrive until 
5:30 a.m., when the heavy fighting had 
abated. “If we had to rely strictly on the 
pool we wouldn’t have been able to cov- 
er the story completely,” Russert said. 

Hal Buell, AP’s photo chief, said the 
agency’s first photos didn’t arrive until 
after 6 p.m. yesterday and there would 
be a scramble to provide photos for to- 
day’s morning newspapers. 

An ABC spokesman said: “‘It is cer- 


tainly better . . . but it falls short of 
what we had hoped would be better ac- 
cess to military operations” due to the 
lack of transport. 

Ed Turner, CNN’s vice president for 
news, said that the U.S. government 
“had been much more forthcoming” 
this time, and pointed out that there was 
“no prohibition against movement in 
Panama City and in the countryside.” 

For TV viewers, there was a flood of 
information from government officials, 
foreign-policy experts, phone-in eyewit- 
ness reports, and interviews between 
anchormen and correspondents in Pa- 
nama City. If the information was 
sometimes confusing, it appeared large- 
ly due to the inevitable confusion of 
wartime conditions. 

Around mid-morning, the first raw 
footage, shot by an independent French 
crew, appeared on all the networks, 
showing U.S. Special Forces troops dug 
in at a beach outside Panama City, heli- 
copter transports arriving at dawn and 
night scenes of burning buildings 
around the Panamanian Defense 
Forces headquarters. 

The first scenes of the fighting were 


broadcast about noon yesterday, but it 
wasn’t until several hours later that 
footage shot by the NBC pool crew was 
relayed via a portable Earth satellite 
transmitter that the NBC crew had 
brought along. 

Some reports by journalists of their 
experiences with Panamanian parami- 
litary forces were harrowing. NBC cor- 
respondent Ed Rable described hiding 
in his hotel room while pro-Noriega 
forces pounded on his door. New York 
Times correspondent Lindsey Gruson, 
in an interview on CBS News, told of 
being taken hostage with several other 
Americans, including several journal- 
ists, and threatened by a Panamanian 
soldier who held a gun to his head ‘“‘and 
made triggerlike sounds.” Gruson and 
the others were later released, but sev- 
eral other Americans were later round- 
ed up in the Marriott Hotel lobby and 
taken to an unknown destination. 

Among that group were two news 
producers, Robert Campos of ABC and 
Jon Meyersohn of CBS. ABC said yes- 
terday afternoon that Campos had been 
released, but CBS said Myersohn was 
still missing last night. 





Reporter Recounts Hostage Ordeal 
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Soviet-made weapon inches from his 
face, clicking his tongue twice. 


Eventually, the 12 hostages were 
marched out of the hotel, where they 
were put into waiting vans and jeeps and 
driven away. They were taken to a pri- 
vate house nearby and forced to sit si- 
lently under armed guard for two hours. 


A middle-aged Greek man asked to 


use the restroom and was told: “To- 
morrow.” 

About 4 a.m. the telephone rang and 
the leader of the unit came into the 
room. “‘We are going to set you free,” he 
said. “But we want you to tell the truth 
about Panama. We don’t want to kill you 
because we don’t want to fight Ameri- 
cans,” 

They were put back into two trucks 
and driven off again. But they passed 
by the Marriott, Iredale said, and an- 


other wave of fear rose. Then the driver 
stopped short and ordered them out 
and then sped off, leaving a group of six 
on the roadside, Iredale said. 

Iredale said they ran up the steps of a 
nearby apartment building and rang 
frantically at the doorbells until a 
nightwatchman let them in. 

Meanwhile, the other van carrying 
six more hostages had disappeared. 

William Bunch contributed to 
this story. 
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U.S. set for lengthy search for Noriega; 
military, civilian casualties mount 


But Lt. Gen. Tom Kelly, the Army’s depu- 
ty chief of staff, acknowledged that hundreds 
and perhaps thousands of PDF troops might 
have disappeared into the steamy Panama- 
nian jungle and that it may require a pro- 
tracted operation by U.S. forces to flush 
them out. 

As U.S. forces gradually took control of the 
country, the invasion created a power vacu- 
um that was quickly exploited by many Pa- 
nama City residents, who looted hundreds of 
stores and then set up stands in alleyways 
and sidewalks to hawk their hot wares to 
eager Christmas buyers. Other residents of 
the city of 1 million complained of a virtual 
absence of food in markets. 

Guillermo Endara, head of the new, U.S.- 
installed government, went on national ra- 
dio yesterday and announced an immediate 
curfew to try to control the situation, but it 
had no immediate effect on the crowds. 

The new government of Endara and Vice 
Presidents Ricardo Arias Calderon and Guil- 
lermo Ford presided over a meeting of the 
national legislature under heavy guard by 
U.S. troops and with the sound of gunshots 
echoing in the streets outside. The three 
were widely believed to have won an election 
in May that Noriega nullified. 

Pentagon officials said U.S. casualties in 
the operation had risen to 21 dead, 208 
wounded and four missing by yesterday eve- 
ning. In addition, the wife of a U.S. service- 
man was killed early Wednesday. The first of 
the bodies began arriving yesterday after- 
noon at Dover Air Force Base in Delaware. 

The Pentagon said PDF casaulties num- 
bered 59 dead, 66 wounded and 1,500 taken 
prisoner. Officials said they had no estimate 
of Panamanian civilian casualties, but Pana- 
manian sources said large numbers of civil- 
ians had been killed in the early hours of the 
invasion when U.S. forces attacked PDF 
headquarters in the midst of a densely popu- 
lated area of Panama City. 

Carlos Ramirez, a doctor at Panama City’s 
biggest hospital, told a Cuban radio station 
the hospital had treated about 1,000 wound- 
ed Panamanian civilians and soldiers since 
the invasion began. Describing the situation 
as “‘one of the most horrible experiences in 
my 32 years as a doctor,” Ramirez said the 
hospital was desperately short of drugs and 
medicine and could only give first-aid to 
many wounded. 

President George Bush expressed sadness 
over the casualties but insisted that the goal 
of ousting Noriega justified the bloodshed. 
“Every human life is precious, and yet I have 
to answer, yes, it has been worth it,” Bush 
said at an afternoon press conference. 

But Bush acknowledged he was frustrated 
by the inability of U.S. forces to lay their 
hands on the elusive Noriega, who was in- 
dicted last year on federal drug-trafficking 
charges. “His picture will be in every post 
office in town,” the president said. “He is a 
fugitive drug dealer and we want to see him 
brought to justice.” 

U.S. officials yesterday set up a telephone 
hotline, 202-633-1000, for tipsters hoping to 
cash in on the U.S. government’s $1 million 
reward for information leading to Noriega’s 
capture. Pentagon officials say they have re- 
ceived accounts of numerous sightings, in- 
cluding reports that Noriega was variously in 
Colombia, Mexico and the Dominican Repub- 
lic, but believe he is still in Panama. 

Israel television reported that Noriega had 
been spotted within the last 24 hours on the 
luxurious island of Contadora, 40 miles 
south of Panama City. It said Noriega was 
planning to escape to Nicaragua. 

Noriega has not been heard from since he 
broadcast a defiant vow to ‘‘win or die” over 
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A Navy honor guard carries one of the first four dead, all Navy SEALS, to arrive from Panama 


The Casualties 


Bodies of 4 servicemen arrive home 


By William Bunch 


When high school teachers in West- 
minster, S.C., a small textile town 
near the Georgia border, asked stu- 
dents about their career plans, 
friends said, the most emphatic was 
always Phillip S. Lear: His goal was to 
join the U.S. Army and become an 
airborne ranger. 

Some 1,500 miles away, John Mark 
Price was embarking on a very differ- 
ent career path as a pre-law student 
at Olivet Nazarene University in 
Kankakee, Ill., until his life took an 
abrupt turn three years ago. When 
Price’s father died, Mark Price, along 
with two younger brothers, joined the 
Army as a way to earn college tuition. 

On Wednesday, the once-divergent 
routes of these two young men 
merged when Lear, 21, and Price, 22, 
died in the American military assault 
on Panama. 

At the height of the holiday season, 
the largest American military oper- 
ation since the Vietnam War brought 
tragedy to some families and anxiety 
to many more, uncertain about the 
fate of family members in Panama. 


At Dover Air Force Base in Dela- 
ware, a drum roll sounded as the first 
four of the dead were slowly unloaded 
from a C-141 transport plane. 

Secretary of the Navy H. Lawrence 
Garrett joined a crowd of about 400 
who looked on as the bodies of the 
four — all members of the Navy’s 


elite SEAL unit based at Little Creek, 
Va. arrived at the Delaware air 
base at 3 p.m. The caskets were re 
ceived by an Air Force Honor Guard 
and a Navy Honor Guard and loaded 
into hearses to be transported to the 
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The Terror 


Looters rampage; firing goes on 


By Peter Eisner 
Newsday Latin America Bureau 
Miami — There was sporadic gun- 
fire in residential sections of Panama 
City yesterday as residents ventured 
out to find paramilitary squads still 
deployed, widespread looting and lit- 
tle sign of a U.S. presence. 
“They [the paramilitary soldiers] 
are standing under bridges and in 


front of buildings and every once in a 
while they fire shots, especially when 
helicopters fly overhead,” said a Pa- 
namanian resident. ‘‘But they 
haven't had to face any American 
land troops yet, and then who knows 
what will happen?” 

Witnesses, in telephone interviews, 
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ATTACKON PANAMA 


Drug Charges Back Noriega Bounty 


By Anthony M. DeStefano 


It’s legal for the United States to offer a $1 million 
bounty for Panamanian Gen. Manuel Antonio Nor- 
iega because he is a suspected narcotics trafficker, a 
State Department attorney said yesterday. 

The attorney, who asked to be unidentified, said it 
would be a violation of international law to put a 
bounty on Noriega for simply being the country’s for- 
mer military ruler. 

The reward for Noriega is authorized under a 1984 
federal law that allows rewards to be offered for the 
arrest or conviction and effective punishment of sus- 
pected terrorists and narcotics traffickers, according 
to State Department officials. 

A number of international legal scholars said 
they could not recall a similar instance in U.S. his- 
tory when a reward had been offered for someone 
who had been a foreign ruler. But by casting the 
reward in the context of narcotics trafficking, feder- 
al officials appear to be attempting to portray Nor- 
iega as a criminal rather than a foreign head of 
state. 


Uneven Match 


Here is a look at the relative strengths of the Panamanian Defense Forces and U.S. forces in Panama. 


“T don’t see anything inherently repugnant if you 
treat him [Noriega] as a common criminal,” said Os- 
car Schachter, Hamilton Fish professor emeritus of 
international law and diplomacy at Columbia Univer- 
sity Law School. 

“The object of the whole exercise is to put Noriega 
in the class of terrorist,” Schachter said. 

Michael Craft of the State Department’s office on 
counterterrorism, said yesterday a number of reward 
offers, ranging as high as $500,000 in the case of the 
killing of a U.S. military attache in Athens in 1988, 
have been made. 

But Virginia Ramadan, adjunct professor at New 
York Law School, believes that even if Noriega is ap- 
prehended to face trial in the United States on pend- 
ing narcotics charges, troubling legal questions will 
persist about whether the United States will have ju- 
risdiction over him. 

According to Ramadan, there are a number of in- 
stances under international law when U.S. courts can 
have jurisdiction over foreign nationals committing 
crimes in foreign nations, among them actions that 
are “‘universally condemned as repugnant, like nar- 


cotics trafficking.” In addition, if the crime affects 
United States citizens, such as drug trafficking 
would, it can enhance the chances of the court having 
jurisdiction. 

However, she said the fact he was head of state 
could hurt the government’s chances of legally trying 
him in the United States. 

However, Andreas Lowenfeld, professor of law at 
New York University Law School, thinks any ac- 
tions by Noriega in the area of narcotics would be 
considered private, and not as a head of state, so 
there would not necessarily be a problem with U.S. 
jurisdiction. 

Ramadan was also concerned that U.S. officials 
might, if Noriega were captured, simply bundle him 


up and take him out of the country, action she be- | 


lieves would be condemned under international law. 

But Lowenfeld said the United States does have 
an extradition treaty with Panama which could be 
used. Yet, even if extradition were not used against 
Noriega, an old line of U.S. court precedents allows 
for the “forcible seizure” of people to bring them 
before American courts, said Lowenfeld. 


U.S. Force 


Numbers are approximate. 
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U.S. troops 





Before Tuesday 13,000 
71% Army, 22% Air Force, 7% Navy/Marines 
Flown in overnight Tuesday/Wetinesday —————— 7,000 


Mosily paratroopers and Rangers based 
at Fort Bragg, N.C. and Fort Ord, Calif. 














Flown in later Wednesday 2,500 
Flown in overnight Wednesday/Thursday 1,500 
Total 24,000 


Armament: Includes AH-1 Cobra helicopter gunships, UH-60 


Blackhawk transport helicopters, OH-58 Kiowa observation’ 


helicopters, OA-37 (Dragonfly) counter-insurgency planes, 
A-7D ground-attack jets, Sheridan missile-firing tanks, 
Apache helicopter gunships, AU-131 fixed-wing gunships. 


Search for Noriega Goes On 
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Panamanian radio Wednesday night. In the opinion of sever- 
al Panamanian sources and American experts on Panama, 
Noriega is most likely holed up in the northern province of 
Chiriqui, where he once commanded a PDF unit and still 
maintains a command bunker. 

Early yesterday morning, a force of about 100 U.S. troops 
reached the Marriott Hotel in downtown Panama City and 
rescued 29 U.S. citizens and 35 other non-Panamanians who 
had been trapped there by the fighting. 

As the hotel guests were about to be evacuated, Panama- 
nian irregulars opened fire from a passing car, wounding at 
least one American soldier in the chest and stomach, Reuters 
reported. Earlier, a Spanish photographer, Juan Rodriguez, 
was killed at the hotel when he was caught in a crossfire 
between two U.S. units that mistook each other for hostile 
forces, according to Maruja Torres, another Spanish journal- 
ist who witnessed the incident. 

In Washington, Smithsonian Institution officials said 11 
people associated with the institution who had been abducted 
by PDF forces Wednesday had been freed by their captors and 
were awaiting pickup by U.S. forces. There was no word on 
reports of other Americans said to have been taken hostage. 

The dead U.S. civilian was identified as Candy Helin, 43, 
the wife U.S. serviceman Steve Helin. A teacher of gifted 
children at a U.S. government school in Panama, she was 
killed by stray fire from PDF troops, U.S. officials said. 

Helin told his sister, Jane Sheaffer of Dixon, Ill., that his 
wife was killed in an ambush as the couple drove home from 
dinner at a friend’s on a dark road early Wednesday. But 
Kelly, the deputy Army chief of staff, told reporters the 
shooting appeared to be accidental. 

The Panama Canal opened yesterday after closing 
Wednesday. 


Peter Eisner, Stephanie Saul and news service dis- 







Panamanian forces 


Paramilitary ——_——_—________________ 11,000 
Police and national guardsmen 

Amy —— M 3,500 
Air force ———— m 500 
Navy ——___—______ —___________——_ 400 
Total ———__—__________________-_____-__ 15,400 
Armament: includes four armed military reconnaissance 
planes, eight transport planes, eight small planes, 11 train- 
ing aircraft, 17 unarmed helicoptors, 28 armored cars, two 
patrol craft, two coast guard cutters, and 13 other 
launches, landing ships and support vessels. 


PRINCIPAL SOURCE: Associated Press 
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AP Photo 
U.S. soldiers guard Noriega headquarters 





To Stay In 
Panama 
For Now 
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necessary, and we don’t view that as a 
problem right now,” Kelly said. 

Kelly said that the primary U.S. goal 
yesterday, in addition to Noreiga’s cap- 
ture, was protecting U.S. citizens in Pa- 
nama City, locating those reportedly 
being held hostage, and normalizing 
the situation so the Endara govern- 
ment could move into its headquarters. 

Kelly defended the American deci- 
sion not to secure places where Ameri- 
cans were known to congregate — such 
as the Marriott Hotel where Americans 
had been captured and trapped — be- 
fore launching the invasion. 

“. . . There are thousands of Ameri- 
cans in Panama City and they’re 
spread all over the city, so you’d run 
out of forces in no time if you tried to do 
that,” he said. 

Pentagon spokesman Pete Williams 
said securing such areas before the in- 
vasion would have signaled the onset of 
the invasion to Noriega forces. Penta- 
gon officials denied that troops had 
failed to adequately protect the U.S. 
iumbassy in Panama City. 

The American invasion plan was to 
take the area of Panama from Rio Hato 
on the west to Cimarron on the east. By 
the time the forces reached Fort Cimar- 
ron, they found that a major battalion 
of Panamanian forces was gone. 

“We carry them as a possible future 
problem,” Kelly said of the group of 
500 to 800 of Noriega’s elite soldiers 
known as Batallion 2,000 whose where- 
abouts were unknown. 

At the briefing, Kelly also discussed 
Wednesday’s fighting around Paitilla 
airfield, a coastal landing field where 
Noriega’s airplane is kept and where 
U.S. forces sustained heavy casualties. 

Paitilla was assaulted by a Navy 
SEAL team, Kelly said. ‘‘The airfield 
was defended, there was a firefight, and 
we took some casualties.” Kelly said 
Noriega, whose whereabouts were un- 
known, did not leave the country by air 
from Paitilla. 























By Gaylord Shaw 
Washington Bureau Chief 

Washington — President George 
Bush yesterday pronounced the mas- 
sive U.S. military operation in Panama 
“pretty well wrapped up” but vowed to 
continue the search for Gen. Manuel 
Antonio Noriega for ‘‘as long as it 
takes.” 

Speaking to White House reporters 
as the bodies of four U.S. servicemen 
killed in Panama arrived at a Delaware 
air base, Bush expressed sorrow over 
the casualties but said of his commit 
ment of nearly 24,000 troops to combat: 
‘Yes, it has been worth it.” 

Bush said he wants U.S. troops “‘out 
of there as soon as possible” but 
wouldn’t give a target date. “I wouldn’t 
say it’s open-ended, except it’s open- 
ended as far as going after Noriega, 
open-ended as far as restoration of or- 
der in Panama.” 

“I won't be satisfied until we see him 
come to justice,” Bush said of the Pana- 
manian strongman whose ouster from 
power and apprehension on U.S. drug 
trafficking charges were among the 
reasons cited by Bush on Wednesday 
after he ordered the largest U.S. mili- 
tary deployment since the Vietnam 
War. 

The White House late Wednesday of- 
fered a $1-million reward for informa- 
tion leading to Noriega’s capture, and 
Bush joked yesterday that “‘his picture 
will be in every post office in town.” 
Then he added: 

e he is a fugitive drug dealer and 
I want to see him brought to justice 
And if that [reward] helps, if there is 
some incentive for some Panamanian 
to turn him in, that's a million 
bucks that I would be very happy to 
sign the check for.” 

At the news conference 38 hours 








President George Bush gestures yesterday to reporters as they shout questions to 
him about the current Panama situation. Bush was leaving a Chanukah ceremony. 


Noriega Hotline: 
He’s Everywhere 


Washington (AP) — One Panamanian caller said Man- 
uel Noriega had escaped to Mexico. Another knew the 
neighborhood where he was holed up in Panama City. A 
third was sure he was in the countryside away from the 
capital. 

U.S. forces yesterday were sifting through a confusing 
array of tips, rumors and suspicions phoned in to Ameri- 
can officials in Washington and in Panama City by Pana- 
manians eager to collect the $1-million bounty offered by 
the White House for information leading to Noriega’s 
capture. 

As word of the reward spread Wednesday night, U.S. 
operators began getting “‘lots of nibbles. A lot of it turned 
out to be very bogus,” said Rear Adm. Ted Sheafer, an 
intelligence specialist for the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Sheafer said callers had put Noriega in at least 12 
locations throughout the country, at 10 sites in Panama 
City and in three foreign countries — Colombia, the 
Dominican Republic and Mexico. U.S. officials said they 
believed Noriega had not left the country. 

The Noriega tip line telephone number in the United 
States is 202-633-1000 and information will be forwarded 
to U.S. officials in Panama, said Justice Department 


after the U.S. assault began, Bush said 
“the operation is not over, but it’s pret- 
ty well wrapped up.” 


AP Photo 








spokesman David Runkel. The U.S. Embassy in Panama 
City is collecting tips from Panamanians, Runkel said. 





Bush Renews 
Vow to Capture 
Elusive Noriega 


“T'm pleased that the Endara govern 
ment is taking charge tarting to 
govern the country,” he refer 
ence to the Noriega opponent Guil 


aid in 


lermo Endara sworn into office as the 
U.S. military operation began 
had voided last spring 
which exit polls and observer 
dara won by a 3-to-1 ratio 
Bush said one of his objectives was to 
“provide a stable environment for the 
freely elected Endara 
And he said other objectives that also 
were being achieved were “to ensurt 


Noriega 
elections in 
said Er 


government 


the integrity of the Panama Canal and 


to create an environment that | ale 
for American citizen: 
But he said the U.S. military com 


mitment remains “open-ended as far 
as restoring order in Panama, clear 
ing up a few ragtag elements of thi 
so-called Dignity Battalion” o 
iega loyalists 

“If you ever talk about a misnome 
this is it Dignity Battalion,” he add 
ed in reference to what other U.S. offi 
cials called “a bunch of thug 
once helped Noriega brutally suppre 
opposition in Panama 

Members of the “Dignity Battalion 
were believed responsible for the kid 
naping of some Americans who were re 
ported being held hostage. “We don't 
have a count,” Bush said when asked 
about possible hostages. He said 
ever, that “9 or 10” Smithsonian Insti 
tution kidnaped 
Tuesday had been released 

“It’s very hard to know what’s going 
on when there's a firefight and a battle 
because we heard all kinds of rumor 
Bush said of the hostage report 

When questioned about the Soviet 
Union’s denunciation of the U.S. a 


who 


how 


scientists reported 


sault, Bush said he needs to send “a 
telegram or something to Soviet lead 
er Mikhail Gorbachev because ‘he 


doesn’t fully understand’’ why the op 
eration was necessary 


Reuter Photo = 
U.S. soldiers in front of the Marriott Hotel in Panama City, where hostages were released we 
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AP Photo 


One of the wounded from Panama arrives by helicopter at Brooke Army Medical Center in San Antonio, Texas, and is placed on a stretcher 


4 Navy Casualties 
First to Come Home 
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Defense Department mortuary at the 
base. A second transport plane, similar- 
ly loaded, was to arrive later last night. 

Meanwhile, doctors and staff at two 
military hospitals in San Antonio 
worked extra shifts to treat the almost 
200 casualties that had been airlifted 
there from Panama. 

George Kellner, a spokesman for Wil- 
ford Hall Medical Center in San Anto- 
nio, said the injuries ranged widely, al- 
though many of the wounded were 
suffering from gunshot wounds or 
broken bones. He said morale among 
the hospital staff was high. “People are 
trying to work and trying to find ways 
to be of assistance.” 

Two Marriott hotels in San Antonio 
offered free rooms to any family mem- 
bers of the injured. 

For many of the families of those who 
were killed in Panama, information 
was still hard to come by yesterday. 

Friends and family of Lear, an infan- 
tryman based at Fort Lewis, Wash., 
said they did not know when his body 
would be arriving in Dover or exactly 
how he was killed. 

The news of Lear’s death traveled 
quickly through Westminster, which 
residents described as a small town of 


On Street: 
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less than 5,000 people in which most 
families know each other. Lear, known 
as Butch, was one of six children, and 
family friends said his father worked on 
a constuction site at a nearby Duke 
Power nuciear plant. 

John Lesan, a high school friend of 
Lear’s who was answering the family’s 
phone yesterday, said that before join- 
ing the army Lear channeled most of 
his energy into the ROTC and had long 
planned on becoming a soldier. 

Lesan added that. Lear had recently 
become engaged to a woman from 
Washington State, where he was sta- 
tioned, and he was making plans to at- 
tend college out West upon leaving the 
Army next summer. 

Lesan said the last time he saw Lear 
was this summer and ‘“‘he seemed as 
full of life as a person could get.” 

In Conover, Wis., Diane Price said 
her son — like Lear an infantryman 
stationed at Fort Lewis — was taking 
pre-law courses at the Illinois college 
when he dropped out shortly after the 
death of his father three years ago. She 
said that her two other sons, now aged 
20 and 21, enlisted in the military for 
the same reason — to earn money to 
pay tuition. “They wanted to get the 
college money,” said Price in a brief 
phone interview. 





Pfc. Roy Dennis Brown dr., Army, age 
19, of Buena Park, Calif. A Ranger 
infantryman based ai Ft Benning, 
Ga. Entered the service in 1988. 

Lt. j.g. John Patrick Connors, Navy, 
age 25, of Arlington, Mass. Member 
of special operations unit known as 
the SEALS, based at Little Creek, Va. 
Entered the service in 1987. 

Pic. Jerry Scott Daves, Army, age 20, 
of Hope Mills, N.C. A paratrooper 
with the 82nd Airborne based at Ft. 
Bragg, N.C. 

Cpl. Garreth C. Isaak, Marine, age 22, 
of Greenville, S.C. Stationed at Rod- 
man Naval Base in Panama, home 
base was Camp Lejeune, N.C. En- 
tered the service in 1985. 

Spec. William B. Gibbs, Army, age 22, 
of Marina, Calif. An infantryman. En- 
tered the service in 1985. 

Spec. Phillip S. Lear, Army, age 21, of 
Westminster, S.C. An infantryman 
based at Fi. Lewis, Wash. 

Spec. Alejandro i. Manriquelozano, 
Army, age 20, A paratrooper with the 
82nd Airborne based at Ft. Bragg, 
N.C. Entered the service in 1988. 

Pic, James William Markwell, Army, 
age 21, of Cincinnati. Ohio. A Ranger 
medic based at Ft. Stewart, Ga. En- 


U.S. Servicemen Killed © 
The Pentagon has been releasing the names of servicer 
are notified. Here are the names released by yesterday 





Calif. A SEAL based in Little Creek, 
Va. Entered the service in 1975. 
Cpi. ivan Ð. Perez, Army, age 22, of 
Pawtucket, R.I. Infantryman based at 
Ft. Polk, La. Entered the service in 
Pic. John Mark Price, Army, 
Conover, Wis. A Ranger i 
based at Ft. Lewis, Wa. E 
service in 1988. -o -o 
ierg ae a 2nd Class rar 
orge Rodriguez, Navy, age 24, ¢ 
Missouri City, Texas. A SEAL based 
in Little Creek, Va. Entered the ser- 
vice in 1983. - 
Pfc. Scott Lee Roth, Army, age 19, of 
Killeen, Texas. A military policeman 
stationed at Ft. Hood, Texas. Entered 
the service in 1988. — 






age 20, of Princeton, WiVa. An im 
tryman based at Ft. Polk, La. Entered 
the service in June. 
Boatswain's Mea tsi a ppe sa 
pher Tilghman, Navy, age 30, of Kai- 
lua, Hawaii. A SEAL based in 
1979. 








Looting, Paramilitary Squads 


killed during the firefight around Gen. Manuel Anto- 





ing away with refrigerators, tennis shoes, food, every- 
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said the paramilitary groups, apparently members of 


the so-called Dignity Battalions civilian patrols, stood 
by as residents swarmed around ransacked stores and 
shops, looting everything in sight. 

The lower-class neighborhood of San Miguelito was 
a focus of sporadic fighting early yesterday. Indepen- 
dent witnesses said there was a series of explosions 
and cannon fire around the local headquarters of the 
Panamanian Defense Forces. “At three o’clock and at 
five o'clock there were heavy explosions and fight- 
ing,” said a witness. ““The headquarters has been de- 
stroyed.”’ 

There were fears that a significant number of civil- 
ians living in shantytown shacks around that com- 
pound had been hurt during the constant pounding 
by U.S. forces. 

Other reports said that civilians had been burned 
out of their homes and an undetermined number 


nio Noriega’s general headquarters in the Chorillo 
section of old Panama City. The ramshackle buildings 
in that area, many of them three-story structures dat- 
ing back to the construction of the Panama Canal, 
were burned to the ground. 

“Imagine, there were people sleeping there; it was 
2 o'clock in the morning when the Americans at- 
tacked,” said a Panama City resident, citing reports 
from the zone. An American Salvation Army official 
in Panama City called home to tell his family that the 
Salvation Army center in Chorillo had provided food 
and shelter to several hundred people who had been 
burned out of their homes the night of the attack. 

Arturo Penalda, a Panamanian who walked the 
streets yesterday afternoon and is staying at the Pa- 
nama City branch of the New York-based Covenant 
House, called the scene in downtown Panama City a 
horror. 

“The homes and supermarkets and jewelry stores 
are smashed and empty,” he said. ‘‘People are walk- 


thing. Soldiers are machine-gunning down stores to 
help them. The streets are full of trash and bodies in 
some places. There are women and children dead. 

“The bombing was incessant and now some build- 
ings are collapsed. People thought Noriega had gone 
too far and something { 
had to happen,” he said. “Now I guess they are glad it 
was quick but they are worried about the future. 

A woman who ventured out to seek food for her 
family found a scene of mayhem in one commercial 
district yesterday. 

“There were buses, trucks, cars, all filled to the 
brim with contraband — anything that could be tak- 
en from the stores,” the woman said. 

At one street corner, she said, a truck loaded with 
contraband had crashed with another vehicle and 
turned over. “At least two of the five people on the 
truck were dead. But there was no medical help, noth- 
ing. 

s Rose Marie Arce contributed to this story 


















By William Sexton 


United Nations — The United States 
last night lost the first round in its ef- 
forts to remove UN recognition from 
Gen. Manuel Noriega’s regime in Pana- 
ma and instead confer it on the new 
U.S-backed government. 

After two days of intense wrangling, 
the Security Council voted 14-0, with 
U.S. Ambassador Thomas R. Pickering 
abstaining, to admit Panama to the for- 
mal debate on U.S. intervention 
against Noriega’s regime. 

But there are two Panamanian dele- 
gations here, and the U.S. delegation 
had been lobby- 
ing feverishly 
for a commit- 
ment to recog- 
nize the new 
government’s 
man before ex- 
tending the in- 
vitation topar- 
ticipate. 

The final de- 
cision on which 
of the two Pa- 
namanian dele- 
gates here 
would be heard 
— Noriega’s, or newly installed Presi- 
dent Guillermo 
Endara’s — was put off until today. 

But Soviet chief delegate Aleksandr 
M. Belonogov indicated after the ses- 
sion that he would veto any attempt to 
admit the U.S.-backed representative. 
“We cannot be a party to any exercise 
which will add legitimacy to a govern- 
ment which has been — and I quote 
The New York Times — ‘installed by 
the United States.’ ” 

The vote on hearing Panama, in nor- 
mal circumstances a mere technicality, 
took on major significance because it 
was the first public test of a feverish 
American lobbying campaign on behalf 
of the two-day-old Endara regime. 

Explaining his abstention after the 
vote, Pickering told the Security Coun- 
cil that “obviously we have no objection 
to the State of Panama being repre- 
sented in this debate. Our only problem 
with this vote is that we are being 
asked to decide on the issue in a way 
that does not permit us to consider the 
question precisely of who will be the 











Vallarino 


participant for Panama.” 

During the night Secretary-General 
Javier Perez de Cuellar was expected to 
complete work on a legal report that 
most delegates believed would find 
Noriega’s regime still technically the le- 
gal government of Panama. 

More potentially bad news was deliv- 
ered earlier at the first press conference 
given by Eduardo Vallarino, the ambas- 
sador who was rushed here by Endara 
in an effort to win that recognition for 
the U.S.-backed government. 

Vallarino was asked if it would be le- 
gal for the United States to haul the 
ousted dictator before a U.S. court. 

“I am not qualified to answer,” said 
the ambassador-designate, a business- 
man with no previous experience in 
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< U.S. Loses UN Vote on Panama 


government. But he acknowledged that 
Panama’s existing constitution forbids 
extradition of Panamanian citizens. 

“I would have to say that probably 
the Panamanian government would 
have to protest,” he said, if Noriega 
were unilaterally removed. 

An emerging concern voiced by some 
diplomats was that Noriega would es- 
cape to a friendly country like Nicaragua 
and proclaim himself head of a govern- 
ment in exile. Continued UN recogni- 
tion would strengthen his claim to legiti- 
macy. The ramifications of that 
possibility paralyzed both organizations 
grappling with the case, the UN and the 
Organization of American States. 

In Washington, the OAS tentatively 
seated the Noriega delegate Wednes- 


day. Yesterday, OAS delegates deliber- 
ated behind closed doors over a state- 
ment on the U.S. action. 

While the U.S. military success in Pa- 
nama may have produced a generally 
positive response in the United States, 
the broad reaction at the UN was quite 
the opposite. Even friendly diplomats 
voiced a fear that the U.S. initiative 
could slow, if not reverse, a global trend 
toward peaceable resolution of dis- 
putes. 

What had been widely termed the 
most constructive UN General Assem- 
bly session in years was suddenly 
plunged into a crisis atmosphere. Dele 
gates compared the seriousness of the 
situation with that in 1982 after Argen- 
tina invaded Britain’s Falkland Islands 


Restraints Chafe U.S. Media 


By Thomas Collins 
Newsday Media Writer 


Although the U.S. occupation army 
in Panama is the largest since the Viet- 
nam War, much of the press corps has 
been unable to get to the action. It has 
been pinned down by what one Penta- 
gon spokesman called “incompetence” 
by the military in Panama and prevent- 
ed from sending in reinforcements by 
bureaucratic red tape. 

The result, according to executives 
from major news organizations, is that 
much of the information about the inva- 
sion has come from official government 
sources, with little independent report- 
ing out of Panama itself. Many com- 
plained that the media pool arrange- 
ment that was worked out by the 
military and the news media after the 
1983 Grenada invasion proved ineffec- 
tive during the first 24 hours and has not 
lived up to journalists’ expectations. 

Pressed for an explanation of why the 
pool had not been allowed to observe 
U.S. forces in action, Pentagon spokes- 
man Pete Williams told The Associated 
Press: “Incompetence. There really is 
no excuse for it.” He said the Pentagon 
had demanded that Panamanian offi- 
cials allow reporters more access to the 
fighting. “We got angry with them in 
spades,”’ he said. The result was that the 


pool was allowed more access to U.S. 
troops yesterday afternoon. 

In addition, news organizations have 
been thwarted from sending in their 
staffs because of the apparent reluc- 
tance of the U.S. Southern Command in 
Panama, as of late yesterday, to open the 
international airport there or provide 
transportation to the country. 

Some major newspapers, such as The 
Washington Post, the Los Angeles 
Times and Newsday, have no staff jour- 
nalists on the spot and are putting to- 
gether stories based on phone calls, 
wire-service accounts and TV reports. 

As a consequence of the limited cov- 
erage, there has been uncertainty over 
key points, including: how many Pana- 
manian civilians have been killed or 
wounded; the degree of resistance by 
the Dignity Battalions loyal to Gen. 
Manuel Antonio Noriega; the reaction 
of Panamanians to the invasion; and 
the details as to what transpired during 
the first few hours after the invasion. 

“The information from the govern- 
ment is very thin,’’ said Howard 
Schneider, a managing editor of News- 
day, which has been trying to get a re- 
porter and a stringer into Panama. 

During the first day of the invasion, 
the impression was that the media pool, 
which arrived a few hours after the 


heaviest fighting had abated, was being 
held ‘‘captive,”’ said John Stacks, chief 
of correspondents for Time magazine, 
echoing complaints made by others 
“They might as well have been in 
Washington, except that the weather's 
different,” he said. 

“When they first got there, they were 
in a place where they couldn't do any 
thing,” said Vincent Mannino, photo 
chief for United Press International 
“They were just hanging out, trying to 
convince people to take them to the 
fighting.” 

Some in the media believed that un 
der the agreement reached after the 
news media was blocked from covering 
the Grenada invasion during the first 
few days, journalists would be allowed 
to accompany U.S. troops into combat 
operations as they got under way 
“That was the way they originally set it 
up,” said Jack Nelson, Washington bu 
reau chief for the Los Angeles Times 

But, said Bernard Gwertzman, for 
eign news editor of The New York 
Times, “If the pool was supposed to be 
like the combat journalists of World 
War II, it didn’t work out that way.” 

As of last night, chartered planes from 
a number of television networks and 
newspapers were waiting for clearance 
to leave from Miami and Costa Rica 


Canal Reopens, but Traffic Is Slowed 


By Pat Wechsler 
Newsday Washington Bureau 

Washington — Heavily guarded by 
scores of U.S. troops, the Panama Ca- 
nal reopened yesterday between dawn 
and dusk to allow 11 ships to pass be- 
tween the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans, 
the Panama Canal Commission said. 

The flow was about one-third of the 
normal canal traffic, and the commis- 
sion, which reported about 40 ships in 
anchorage awaiting their turn, antici- 
pated allowing only another 11 vessels 
to pass through the canal today. 

But even if the 75-year-old Panama 
Canal returns to its normal 24-hour 
schedule this weekend as anticipated, 
economists and bankers yesterday ex- 
pected a far longer haul for the Pana- 
manian economy, which has been the 
victim of what they described as fiscal 
mismanagement and political unrest 
for the past half-decade. 

“The economic outlook isn’t any 
worse today than it was last week,” 





said Jeffrey Schott, an economist at the 
Institute of International Economics. 
“But it was pretty bleak then as well.” 

Since the death of Panama’s leader 
Gen. Omar Torrijos in 1981 and the 
Latin American debt crisis in 1982, the 
once-thriving Panamanian economy 
began to falter. Torrijos had encour- 
aged the growth of the country’s finan- 
cial service sector. But with his death, 
the once politically stable haven for off- 
shore accounts began to crumble. 

“That whole center is gone,” said 
one international banker whose insti- 
tution is among Panama’s largest com- 
mercial lenders. “That is only going to 
come back after people can see some 
semblance of political stability and be 
able to see it for a long while.” 

Like most other Latin American na- 
tions, Panama has a substantial debt — 
$5 billion — to repay. It has been in 
arrears on both interest and principal 
payments on medium and long-term 
debt for more than a year, prompting 


commercial banks and multilateral in- 
stitutions to cut off new money. 

The Treasury Department is cur- 
rently working on a plan to give back 
$375 million that the U.S. government 
has kept in escrow accounts since eco- 
nomic sanctions were imposed against 
the government of Gen. Manuel Anto- 
nio Noriega in April, 1988. 

That money could be held up for 
days, if not weeks, Treasury officials 
conceded, until the newly installed gov- 
ernment of Guillermo Endara appoints 
new ministers and financial officials. 
Moreover, corporations are reluctant to 
begin to pay the taxes, customs duties 
and other governmental fees that will 
come due in the next few days, even 
though President George Bush lifted 
the sanctions Wednesday, since the 
Treasury has warned them that they 
should be sure the “correct”? govern- 
ment is actually receiving the money. 

“That will [eventually] be a nice 
downpayment on what they actually 


need,” said Schott of the escrow funds 
But “we are talking very big sums to 
get them on their feet.” 

However, the international banker 

who asked that neither he nor his 
bank be named — said that the escrow 
money could be enough to get Panama 
out of arrears with the World Bank and 
start the flow of new money again 

The banker went on to point out that 
because of the canal the United States 
is unlikely to take as hard a line on debt 
with the Endara government, and yes- 
terday Bush pledged economic aid to 
the new regime. The banker also added 
that U.S. banks will be “gently per- 
suaded”’ by the U.S. Government not to 
abandon Panama and the new govern- 
ment entirely. 

At the canal, the biggest problem is 
getting employees to work, according to 
a commission spokeswoman. “It has 
been very dangerous,” she said. The 
wife of an American canal employee 


was killed in the fighting Wednesday. 
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Assault U.S. 
installations, 
try to kill V.P. 


This story was reported by Peter Eisner and Wil- 
son Ring in Panama, Pat Wechsler and Gaylord 
Shaw in Washington, Ken Fireman in New York, 
and was written by Fireman. 

As U.S. officials prepared to airlift 2,000 more 
troops into the Panamanian capital, forces loyal to 
Gen. Manuel Antonio Noriega launched sporadic as- 
saults against U.S. installations yesterday and tried 
to assassinate one of the two vice presidents of the 
American-installed government. 

The continued resistance, which included a mortar 
attack on U.S. military headquarters, led American 
officials in Panama City and in Washington to ac- 
knowledge that they had underestimated the 
strength of pro-Noriega forces. 

On the third day of the U.S. invasion, widespread 
looting continued throughout the capital, despite the 
presence of several hundred U.S. military police. U.S. 
officials said they were trying to resurrect an effective 
Panamanian police force to restore order but had not 
yet done so. 

Noriega, the military strongman who has defied 
Washington’s efforts to bring him to trial on drug- 
trafficking charges for nearly two years, continued to 
evade capture. But U.S. officials said they had seized 
some “fairly incredible things” from Noriega’s var- 
ious redoubts, including 100 pounds of cocaine, a col- 
lection of pornography, a photograph of Adolf Hitler 
and material used in voodoo rituals. 

In a statement broadcast on a New York radio sta- 
tion yesterday evening, Noriega called the U.S. inva- 
sion “a Hiroshima” and accused President George 
Bush of lying to the American people about the num- 
ber of casualties. ‘It has been an unnecessary massa- 
cre,” Noriega said. ““The international community 
has been terrorized because of all of this, done in the 
name of human rights.” 

The statement, broadcast by WBAI-FM, was Norie- 
ga’s first public statement since Wednesday night. 
Robert Knight, a senior producer for the station, said 
the taped statement was ‘‘transmitted electronically” 
to him by sources inside Panama. Knight said he knew 
the sound of Noriega’s voice from several previous 
meetings and was convinced the message was genuine. 

In Washington, Bush formally notified Congress 
that he had sent troops to Panama, as required under 
the War Powers Act. In his letter, Bush said the worst 
of the fighting already had ended, but acknowledged 
that it was ‘‘not possible at this time to predict the 
precise scope and duration” of the invasion. 

In a diplomatic loss for the United States, the Orga- 
nization of American States adopted a resolution 
“deeply deploring” the U.S. invasion and calling for 
an immediate withdrawal of U.S. forces. White House 
spokesman Marlin Fitzwater said the Bush adminis- 
tration expected the vote and believes that most Latin 
American governments eventually will recognize the 
new government of Guillermo Endara. Endara was 
widely believed to have won the May elections, which 
were nullified by Noriega. 

U.S. officials said that as of yesterday evening, 21 
American soldiers and two female dependents had 
been killed, 221 soldiers had been wounded and two 
soldiers and one civilian were missing. They said 122 
Panamanian soldiers were killed and 45 wounded. 

U.S. officials declined to estimate Panamanian ci- 
vilian casualties, but Dr. Elmer Miranda, deputy di- 
rector of Santo Tomas Hospital in Panama City, said 
there were 200 dead bodies in the basement, and that 
he had heard from a colleague about 60 more bodies 
at Gorgas Hospital, run by the U.S. military’s South- 
ern Command. 

With hopes for a rapid conclusion to the operation 

\ fading, one Pentagon official said it could take up to 
10 days just to stabilize the situation in Panama City, 
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AP Photo 


Looters near the Commandancia in Panama City walk away with a refrigerator 


Looting Rampant 
On Panama Streets 


Combined News Services 


Panama City, Panama — A man walked down 
the street yesterday with a toaster on his head. 
He paused for a minute, grinned and said, ““This 
is my Christmas present from President Bush.” 

He was one of the many Panamanians who 
have taken to the streets in the aftermath of the 
U.S. invasion, an invasion that has triggered a 
wave of shooting and looting in both rich and 
poor areas. 

Some blamed the United States for not keeping 
better control of the situation, even though they 
were happy that Gen. Manuel Antonio Noriega 
was out of power. 

‘You don’t destroy the gangster and then leave 
the country to be destroyed,” said Moises Levy, 
42, a Panamanian businessman, who had two of 
his three businesses destroyed. 

As he spoke on Avenida Central, two jeeploads 
of U.S. MPs went by, not attempting to stop the 
looting of every store in sight. Dozens of people 
moved casually in and out of the stores as though 
they were on a routine shopping trip. 

“The Americans did the right thing, more than 
right, but now there is no protection,” said an- 
other man. 

The iron gates that protect most of the build- 
ings were peeled back like sardine cans. 

Streets throughout the city were littered with 
rubble. Packing material from new appliances 
was everywhere. Everything was fair game. Peo- 
ple were seen carting off entire furniture sets. 
Cars were piled high with tires. 

One sobbing woman downtown told of having 


her car stolen. 

“The people think they have the right to rob 
They think the country owes them something,” 
Levy said. 

Also yesterday, thousands of refugees jammed 
soccer stadiums, churches and schools to seek 
shelter from the fighting that has left the capital 
with a mounting shortage of food and medicine 

Reporters estimated that about 3,000 refugees 
had gathered at a high school soccer stadium in 
the neighboring city of Balboa, on the Pacific en 
trance of the Panama Canal 

“They had water, but we're very short of 
food,” said a Red Cross worker who, like other: 
refused to give his name for fear of reprisals. He 
said U.S. units were providing some rations, but 
not enough 

Another 500 were at the Revolution Soccer 
Stadium in Panama City, 200 at the capital 
Venezuela high school, 100 at another school and 
100 more at the Santa Ana Roman Catholic 
Church 

Untold thousands more roamed the 
slept in public parks or were taken in by relative 
and friends. Many just knocked on doors of 
strangers, who took them in 

Three families were living in 
home in the Chorillo neighborhood 
known each other before. 

“Pm still very scared,” said one man in a tele 
phone interview from his invalid mother's two 
room apartment, where 15 people were staying 


streets 


a one-family 
none had 


Wilson Ring in Panama contributed to this 


story. 
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A U.S. soldier yesterday shows journalists a room where weapons are stored in Gen. Manuel Antonio Noriega’s Panama City headquarters 


oriega’s Forces Hit U.S. Posts 
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and a Pentagon source who asked not to be identified 
said about 2,000 reinforcements would be sent to Pa- 
nama to augment the 24,000 U.S. soldiers already 
there. 


For the second consecutive day, brazen mobs roved 


Pride Mixed 
With Grief 
For the Fallen 


CASUALTIES from Page 4 





he felt like he was doing his duty and I felt he 
was. And no regrets. ” 

More than a thousand miles away in tiny 
Hallstead, Pa., the father of Staff Sgt. Larry 
Barnard, 29, echoed the same sentiment about 
his son, whose name also was released yester- 
day. 

“I was afraid he would be going, but it was 
his job and we have no regrets,” Ray Barnard 
said. “I’m proud of my son.” 

Barnard and his wife, Marilyn, a Methodist 
minister, had no advance warning about the at- 
tack. They found out from their son’s wife, 
Tammy, that he had gone to Panama. Tammy 
and Larry Barnard had a 10-year-old son and 
two daughters, 8 and 4, who were all flying 
from Fort Benning, Ga., to gather at Barnard’s 
parents’ house last night. 

Larry Barnard, a 10-year veteran who served 
in the Grenada invasion and was assigned to 
the 75th Ranger Regiment, joined the Army 
after working on farms after high school. 

On Saturday night, he and his father had 
reminisced over the phone about Larry’s early 
experiences hunting deer, and talked about life 
in the Army. 

“My son was always happy; he’d tell us sto- 
ries,’ Ray Barnard said yesterday, as friends 
and relatives gathered in the house to console 
the family. “I will remember him with a smile.” 

The other names released yesterday, as U.S. 
officials revised the figure for American service- 
men killed in action from 21 to 20, were Sgt. 
Michael A. Deblois, 24, of Dubach, La., and Pfe. 
Vance T. Coats, 18, of Great Falls, Mont. That 
left only one serviceman who had not yet been 
identified, according to the Pentagon. 


through the rubble-strewn streets of the capital, loot- 
ing stores and robbing unlucky bystanders. Thou- 
sands of refugees crowded into soccer stadiums, 
schools and churches to seek shelter from the fighting 
and looting. Food and water were in short supply. 
The renewed resistance to the U.S. occupation 
came from remnants of the Panamanian Defense 


List of American Dead 


Here is a Defense Department list of soldiers 
killed in the Panama invasion. 

MARINES: 

Cpl. Garreth C. Isaak. Born Dec. 28, 1966. Home: 
Greenville, S.C. 

ARMY: 

Staff Sgt. Larry Barnard. Born Dec. 8, 1960. Home: 
Hallistead, Pa. 

Pfc. Roy Dennis Brown Jr. Born March 21, 1970. 
Home of record: Buena Park, Calif. 

Pfe. Vance T. Coats. Born Jan. 27, 1971. Home: 
Great Falls, Mont., 

Spec. Jerry Scott Daves. Born Sept. 8, 1969. Home: 
Hope Mills, N. C. 

Sgt. Michael A. Deblois. Born Sept. 30, 1965. Home: 
Dubach, La. 

Pfc. Martin Douglas Denson. Born Sept. 12, 1968. 
Home: Abilene, Texas. 

Spec. William D. Gibbs. Born July 27, 1967. Home: 
Marina, Calif. 

Spec. Phillip S. Lear. Born June 21, 1968. Home: 
Westminister, S.C. 

Spec. Alejandro I. Manriquelozano. Born Oct. 3, 
1959. Home: Lauderhill, Fla. 

Pfc. James William Markwell. Born May 29, 1968. 
Home: Cincinnati. 

Cpl. Ivan D. Perez. Born Feb. 1, 1967. Home: Paw- 
tucket, R.I. 

Pfc. John Mark Price. Born Dec. 24, 1966. Home: 
Conover, Wis. 

Pfc. Scott Lee Roth. Born March 11, 1970. Home: 
Killeen, Texas. 

Pvt. 2 Kenneth Douglas Scott. Born May 20, 1969. 
Home: Princeton, W.Va. 

NAVY: 

Lt. j.g. John Patrick Connors. Born March 28, 1964. 
Home: Arlington, Mass. 

Chief Engineman Donald Lewis McFaul. Born 
Sept. 20, 1957. Home: San Diego. 

Boatswain’s Mate Ist. Class Class Christopher 
Tilghman. Born Dec 2, 1959. Home: Kailua, Hawaii. 

Torpedoman’s Mate 2nd Class Issac George Rodri- 
guez III. Born March 22, 1965. Home: Missouri City, 
Texas. 





Forces and from members of the paramilitary ‘“‘Digni- 
ty Battalions” formed by Noriega last year. Operating 
in groups of five to 10 people and armed with mortars 
and rifles, they launched assaults against the South- 
ern Command’s headquarters at Quarry Heights and 
the headquarters of the Panama Canal Commission. 

The fighting around the Quarry Heights headquar- 
ters, on the western edge of Panama City, started 
about 11:25 a.m. and lasted an hour, with mortar 
blasts shaking the headquarters as dozens of Noriega 
supporters attacked buildings nearby. American heli- 
copter transports were seen flying missions over the 
area. 

“We heard the incoming mortars at around noon 
and automatic weapon fire after that,” said a Marine 
chief warrant officer, Charles Rowe. 

The Supreme Court, about a mile to the southeast, 
was in flames, and plumes of smoke could be seen 
coming from what U.S. military officials said was a 
warehouse directly across the canal from Southern 
Command headquarters. 

Intense fighting also took place around the canal 
commission headquarters, located on a hill overlook- 
ing the canal in the small town of Balboa, commission 
spokeswoman Willie Friar said. ““The fighting was so 
close it was shaking the windows of the building,” 
Friar said. 

Friar said the canal remained open yesterday but 
that only seven of the 11 ships scheduled to pass 
through the waterway were able to do so because of 
limited personnel. 

The attack on Vice President Ricardo Arias Cal- 
deron took place as he was leaving the National As- 
sembly, a building U.S. forces supposedly had secured 
on Thursday. His car was raked by machine-gun fire 
from Dignity Battalion members. Arias was unhurt | 
but two of his bodyguards were wounded, according 
to an aide, Teni de Obaldia. 

U.S. military officials acknowledged they were sur- 
prised by the ongoing resistance in Panama City, but 
expressed confidence that U.S. forces would prevail. 
The commander of U.S. forces in Panama, Gen. Max- 
well Thurman, estimated the number of Dignity Bat- 
talion members operating in the capital at 1,800, and 
said that level of strength was “‘a little greater than I 
would have expected at the onset.” 

In Washington, Army Lt. Gen. Tom Kelly, the dep- 
uty chief of staff, said suppression of the pro-Noriega 
forces in Panama City was taking “a little longer. . . 
than we thought it would take.” 

Kelly downplayed the seriousness of yesterday’s 
clashes and insisted that the PDF had been effectively 
neutralized in Panama City. But he said it would take 
five to 10 days to end all resistance in the capital. 

Thurman and Kelly said U.S. forces had captured 
nearly 10,000 weapons from three PDF caches. They 
said the weapons were evidence that Noriega was pre- 
pared to unleash serious assaults on U.S. citizens in 
Panama and on the canal. 
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Senators: No Desire to See Puppet Show 


By Stephanie Saul 


Newsday Washington Bureau 


Washington — Key members of the Senate said 
they remain steadfastly behind President George 
Bush’s decision to invade Panama, but expressed con- 
cern yesterday that the government of Guillermo En- 
dara will be viewed as a U.S. puppet unless order is 
restored and the American presence in the country 
reduced. 

Emerging from a three-hour administration brief- 
ing on the Panama situation, Senate Armed Services 
Coxamittee Chairman Sam Nunn said restoring order 
and reducing the number of American troops are es- 
sential to both the success of the Endara government 
and to long-term U.S.-Panama relations. 

“If chaos and looting goes on, I think Americans 
will be looked at by the Panamanian people with in- 
creased distaste,” Nunn said, urging the administra- 
tion to take steps to ensure that the Endara govern- 
ment isn’t perceived as a puppet of the United States. 

The Georgia Democrat urged the speedy recon- 
struction of a Panamanian Defense Forces loyal to 
the new government. ‘“‘The essential thing at the ear- 
ly stages is for the Endara government to find which 
members of the PDF are trustworthy.” 

On the House side, Rep. Thomas Downey (D-Ami- 
tyville) expressed similar concerns yesterday. 

“The long-term problem is it’s going to be difficult 
for the Endara government to rally support if Ameri- 
can MPs remain there,” Downey said. 

Bush yesterday submitted a formal statement to 
Congress explaining his actions, saying he had or- 
dered the deployment of 11,000 additional troops to 
augment the 13,000 soldiers already present in Pana- 
ma to ‘“‘protect American lives, to defend democracy 
in Panama, to apprehend [Gen. Manuel] Noriega and 
bring him to trial on the drug-related charges for 
which he was indicted in 1988, and to ensure the 
integrity of the Panama Canal treaties.” 

Bush’s submission, in which he said it was impossi- 
ble to predict how long the invasion force will be pre- 
sent in Panama, was in keeping with the congression- 
al notification requirements of the War Powers 
Resolution. 

Sen. Alfonse D’Amato (R-N.Y.) said the U.S. mili- 
tary presence will be needed in Panama for at least 
the next week or two to provide basic security. But he 
added, “I don’t think it’s going to be for a protracted 
period of time.” 

‘“‘You’re going to find that in the fullness of time the 
Noriega element will be coming increasingly isolated 
and they comprise a small portion of the population,” 
said D’Amato. “And when you take away their guns 
and their firepower, they will be a minimal factor.” 

Congress has been generally supportive of Bush’s 
action, and Downey was among a number of defense 
liberals who have endorsed the president’s actions 
this week, saying the invasion was warranted to pro- 
tect the lives of Americans there. 

“I don’t like invasions. I don’t normally support the 
use of force that way, but with the number of Ameri- 
cans down there, I think the president was justified,” 
he said. 

Nunn said the briefing he and other members of 
the Armed Services Committee received yesterday 
from administration officials from the Pentagon and 
several other agencies bolstered his earlier support of 
Bush’s decision. 

Both he and Sen. John Warner (R-Va.), the commit- 
tee’s ranking Republican, praised the U.S. military 
and intelligence operation. “Bush had reason to be- 
lieve the situation was going to get worse,” said 
Nunn, who noted that Noriega had been given a dip- 
lomatic option to leave the country and escape, but 
declined. 

Nunn noted that the military planning and execu- 
tion had been excellent. “There was greater resis- 
tance from the PDF than anticipated, and it made the 
operation more difficult.” 

He also praised the intelligence operation, but add- 
ed, “It was regrettable that we did not have Noriega 
pegged down as to where he was.”’ 

Nunn credited the Goldwater-Nickels Act — a con- 
gressional reorganization of the military two years 
ago that concentrates power in the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff — with streamlining the military operation. 

Nunn also urged economic and humanitarian assis- 
tance to Panama to assist a people he said were 
hungry. 

Despite overall praise for the administration, Nunn 
was critical of the Justice Department for indicting 
Noriega two years ago without a plan on how to bring 
him to trial on drug-trafficking charges. 

















AP Photo 


A U.S. soldier guards occult objects in Noriega’s house near Fort Amador 


The Private Haunts of Noriega 


Panama City, Panama (Reuter) — Private re- 
treats of fugitive strongman Manuel Antonio 
Noriega were shown to reporters yesterday in- 
cluding a house where four Brazilian witches did 
his bidding, and a house containing cocaine, 
blood, pornography and a photo of Adolf Hitler. 

The ‘“‘Witch House,” on the Panamanian side 
of Fort Amador, contained 50 pounds of co- 
caine, a bucket of blood, voodoo artifacts and a 
brewery for making concoctions and potions, said 


Col. Mike Snell, who was in charge of the area. 

It was not known what kind of blood it was or 
what the potions were used for. 

The Army apparently just missed capturing 
the four witches, said Lt. Curtis Vinyard. ‘‘There 
was still a candle burning,” he said. (Military 
sources said Thursday that Noriega might have 
been in the house just minutes before its cap 
ture.) 


Campaign Against U.S. Spreads 


By William Sexton 
Newsday Staff Correspondent 


United Nations — Anger over the continuing U.S. 
operations in Panama mounted yesterday in both the 
United Nations and Organization of American States, 
threatening to scuttle the new mood of diplomatic 
warmth that has largely governed international dis- 
course lately. 

In Washington, the OAS flatly rejected the Bush 
administration’s defense of the mission and passed a 
resolution strongly denouncing the military interven- 
tion against Gen. Manuel Antonio Noriega. 

Stronger language was being drafted by the non- 
aligned nations at the UN for consideration at an 
emergency session of the General Assembly likely to 
be summoned during Christmas week. The Soviet 
Union and China, both the target of recent Washing- 
ton diplomatic initiatives, gave full support to the 
mounting campaign against the United States. 

In the view of diplomats here, the U.S. action 
against Noriega’s regime was opening a serious 
chasm between the United States and other govern- 
ments that had been drawing closer to Washington 
now that the Cold War is fading into history. “Nobody 
liked Noriega,” said one Western diplomat, “but how 
can you defend an invasion like this?” 

For a third straight day, the Security Council strug- 
gled yesterday with the question of which of Pana- 
ma’s two governments to recognize, the ousted Nor- 
iega regime or the new one installed Wednesday 
under President Guillermo Endara. Delegates had 
hoped for a lead from Secretary-General Javier Perez 
de Cuellar, but he ruled that, lacking clear informa- 
tion “on the factual situation on the ground,” he was 
“not in a position to formulate an opinion.” 

With some anger, because diplomats take their 
year-end holidays as seriously as other people, the 


Security Council called another session for this after 
noon. 

According to delegates, the evident U.S. strategy 
was to avoid a vote in the Security Council until Nor- 
iega had been captured, thereby providing the secre- 
tary-general with “factual” confirmation of his gov 
ernment’s collapse. 

“If you’d caught Noriega and gotten this thing over 
with in a day or two, that would have made it easier 
for everybody,” one aide from a Western European 
delegation told an American reporter. A very senior 
Eastern bloc official was even more blunt. “Your dele 
gate is not going to be seated,” he said 

The immediate issue before the Security Council 
was whether to seat Endara’s nominee, businessman 
Eduardo Vallarino, or the Noriega appointee, Mirla 
Bellavita, who insisted she is still “the legitimate am 
bassador of Panama . until notified otherwise.” 

OAS members cast aside Nicaraguan and Panama 
nian calls for condemnation, approving instead a res 
olution “‘to deeply regret the military intervention in 
Panama” and call for the withdrawal of troops used 
in the U.S. action, It did not specify a timetable. 

The written resolution was considerably milder 
than the oral debates in which even staunch U.S. allies 
criticized the invasion. But it was the first time since 
the “tuna wars” over fishing rights along South 
America’s Pacific coast in early 1970s that the OAS 
issued such a strong document against U.S. action 

“We are outraged,” State Department spokesman 
Richard Boucher said of the rebuff. “It is unaccepta 
ble.” 

The harshest attack came from Cuban President 
Fidel Castro, who said Thursday night that U.S 
forces acted like Nazis in invading Panama, did not 
achieve their objectives and had made fools of them- 
selves in front of the world. 

Wire services contributed to this report. 
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Debating the Merits Of 
‘Operation Just Cause’ 


By Patrick J. Sloyan 
Newsday Washington Bureau 

Washington — One measure of Panamanian grati- 
tude for President George Bush’s decision to invade 
that tiny country was offered by Eduardo Vallarino, an 
avowed opponent of Gen. Manuel Antonio Noriega. 

Vallarino was transformed from a political outsider 
into a player on the world stage when Bush installed 
the democratically elected government of Guillermo 
Endara shortly before H hour of “Operation Just 
Cause.” 

As President Endara’s new ambassador to the 
United Nations, it fell on Vallarino to put the best 
diplomatic face on the use of 24,000 American combat 
troops to topple the military dictator. 

“We were not part of it,” Vallarino said, adding 
bluntly that the invasion was a unilateral decision by 
Washington. As for Bush’s vow to bring Noriega to 
justice in the United States, Vallarino said that Pana- 
ma’s constitution forbids the extradition of Noriega. 

In public, the administration has sought to dismiss 
objections by Vallarino and the Organization of 
American States as diplomatic posturing. In Wash- 
ington early Friday, 20 nations of Central and South 
America voted for a resolution “‘to deeply regret” the 
first uninvited American military intervention since 
the 1965 use of U.S. marines in the Dominican Re- 
public by President Lyndon B. Johnson. 

“The resolution is unbalanced,” the State Depart- 
ment said of the OAS vote. “It does not cite the root 
problem — Noriega. . .” 


The State Department statement noted that 
the language of the resolution was to “regret” 
rather than condemn. The Spanish version of 
the resolution, however, translates closer to 
‘deeply deplore.” 

But the exchanges underline a widening di- 
lemma for Bush that caused misgivings among 
veteran State Department and U.S. military offi- 
cials before and after last week’s invasion of a 
country that controls the shortest sea route be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific. 

While supporting Bush’s decision, these offi- 
cials foresee setbacks for U.S. policies in Latin 
America, including the war on drugs, along 
with a difficult and costly rebuilding of the bat- 
tered Panamanian Defense Forces. ‘“There’s no 
free lunch,” said one U.S. official who predicted 
the U.S. military occupation could continue for 
“‘months.”’ 

In justifying the use of military power, Bush 
has sought to reduce U.S. policy to a personal 
level. The president personally put a $1-million 
bounty on the head of Noriega, who ‘has been 
indicted on federal drug-trafficking charges in 
Miami. As the fighting continued in Panama, 
Bush’s spokesmen described Noreiga as “ʻa 
beast, a brute, a pervert,” and, “a corrupt, de- 
bauched thug.” 

The accusations add to the dictator’s image 
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Panama Envoy Stirs UN Brawl 


By William Sexton 

United Nations — In the other Panamanian air- 
borne operation last Wednesday, Eduardo Vallarino 
jetted into LaGuardia, taxied to Manhattan and 
successfully penetrated the tight security net 
around the United Nations, where that morning’s 
U.S. intervention in Panama had just provoked 
diplomatic near-panic. 

Vallarino, 52, possessed no official ID badge, but he 
looked enough like a delegate — dark suit, stocky, 
purposeful in mien and stride — to make it past three 
uniformed checkpoints. Indeed, he made it all the way 
to the secretary-general’s 38th-floor office. 

There Vallarino set off a diplomatic brawl unprec- 
edented in the UN’s 45-year history, by Secretary- 
General Javier Perez de Cuellar’s own reckoning. On 
behalf of President Guillermo Endara. inaugurated 
that morning in Panama City, Vallarino, whose tempo- 
rary home is in Cambridge, Mass., demanded the UN 
seat held by an appointee of Gen. Manuel Antonio 
Noriega’s regime. 

Ever since, both Security Council and General As- 
sembly had been embroiled in night-and-day debate. 
The Security Council convened yet another urgent 
session late yesterday in hopes of ending the UN’s 
paralysis for a Christmas break. 

Unable to break the seating deadlock, the Security 


Council finally put the argument over accredi- 
tation aside and took up a Third World resolu- 
tion condemning the U.S. intervention. It 
termed this “‘a flagrant violation of internation- 
al law” and demanded immediate withdrawal. 

U.S. Chief Delegate Thomas R. Pickering 
promptly vetoed the resolution, joined by Brit- 
ain, Canada and France. Ten countries includ- 
ing the Soviet Union and China voted in favor, 
while Finland abstained. “Not one of you has 
said a supporting word for Gen. Manuel Nor- 
iega,” Pickering exhorted the 15 members of 
the Security Council. 

But its president for the month, Colombia’s 
Enrique Penalosa, said, “This meeting was not 
called to discuss the personal or political quali- 
ties of General Noriega.’’ He joined the non- 
aligned nations in supporting the resolution. 

Thwarted in the Security Council, Latin 
American delegates were already moving to 
convoke an emergency session of the General 
Assembly, where there is no veto power. That 
was expected to open next Thursday. Mean- 
while, Noriega’s delegation remained seated. 

Vallarino took his darkening prospects philo- 
sophically. “We have waited so many years,” he 
said. “Another day or two can’t hurt.” 


‘Captive’ Media Return to U.S. 


By Carol Eisenberg 

After spending 36 hours sequestered in an army 
base recreation hall in Panama, less able to find out 
about the nearby fighting than colleagues hundreds 
of miles to the north, more than 100 journalists took 
the military’s suggestion and left the country yester- 
day. 

“It was a fiasco,” said Newsday photographer Jon 
Naso, one of those who left. 

About 300 journalists, who had chartered planes to 
Howard Air Force Base in Panama, were detained for 
about 36 hours in a third-floor recreation hall with no 
television and only two sometimes-functioning tele- 
phone lines, Naso said. 

Late yesterday, he said, they were briefed by offi- 
cials of the U.S. Southern Command who said the 
situation was extremely dangerous, hotels had been 
shut dewn and the military could make logistical ar- 
rangements into the city for less than half. The rest 





were strongly urged to leave. 

“We really didn’t know what the situation 
was since they didn’t let us off the third floor,” 
Naso said. 

More than 100 media representatives took 
the Southern Command up on its offer of trans- 
portation back to this country yesterday. The 
major American networks, for instance, scaled 
back their crews, and many foreign reporters 
left, Naso said. 

CBS News spokesman Tom Goodman con- 
firmed that his network pulled some of its peo- 
ple back. “‘We have taken some people out due 
to logistics problems and plan to put them back 
shortly, as soon as things are more secure,” he 
said. 

John Roney, a State Department spokesman, 
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Gen. Manuel Antonio Noriega 


A Hideaway Of 
Porn, Liquor 
And Blue Jeans 


By Peter Eisner 
Newsday Latin America Bureau 

Panama City — The bed is made. The dress uni- 
forms and the spit-polished field boots are lined up 
and waiting. Gen. Manuel Antonio Noriega might 
have been planning to visit his private quarters Tues- 
day night, but he never got there. 

“We launched simultaneous attacks” on at least 
three locations where Noriega could have been 
holed up, a soldier who participated in the oper- 
ation said. The general escaped, but a treasure 
trove of his personal possessions was left behind. 

Noriega was known to switch his location three or 
four times a night in an attempt to evade plots and 
invasions. Apparently, each residence: was well 
stocked with his personal items. 

On a tour of the Fort Amador Fifth Battalion Head- 
quarters, one of his residences and a main office, visi- 
tors could see opulence overshadowed by decadence. 

There were paintings of the general and gifts from 
around the world. A side storage room showed por- 
traits of Libyan leader Moammar Gadhafi and Adolf 
Hitler. One storage room was a gun collector’s de- 
light, with Mac-10 weapons, vintage rifles and an in- 
tricate pistol collection. But there were adequate 
weaponry and ammunition to supply the battalion as 
well. 

That ammunition was never used in the final battle 
Tuesday night. Soldiers were so surprised by the U.S. 
invasion that most fled to the banks of the Panama 
Canal for safety, giving up without a fight. 

But the main part of Noriega’s offices survived the 
attack, though a fire had scorched some walls and 
fixtures. 

Pornography was evident everywhere, along with 
perverse touches. Perhaps one hundred snapshots 
filed in his desk showed women in various sexual 
acts. A copy of the Kama Sutra was nearby. The 
drink coasters also showed pornographic poses. 

There were touches that gave the impression that 
Noriega had just left and would be back soon. A note 
on the coffee table seemed to be the start of a rhetori- 
cal speech. 

A fan letter from a Brazilian woman pledging her 
devotion to the general was present in her flowery 
written hand and carefully translated into Spanish. 

A copy of the latest Sharper Image catalog was 
there, too, along with the name of a Miami sales re- 
presentative. 

Lining the walls of his office were military memora- 
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All Sides Weighing 
erit of Invasion 


POLICY from Page 24 


as a villain in the United States, 
where public opinion overwhelmingly 
endorsed the invasion. But they are 
viewed as more Yankee propaganda 
south of the border, where the inva- 
sion won widespread condemnation. 

“No one likes Noriega,” said a U.S. 
foreign service officer who has spent 
most of his career in Latin America. 
“But the people of Latin America see 
this as gringo imperialism. We have 
been trying to get rid of that image for 
30 years. Using American soldiers is 
simply unacceptable to them.” 

The State Department official cited 
widespread popular opposition to the 
U.S. invasion as the reason for Peru’s 
announcement that it will boycott the 
U.S.-inspired drug-summit meeting 
in Colombia Feb. 15. 

There is a sharper and more imme- 
diate edge to U.S. military concerns in 
Panama itself. In attacking the 6,500- 
man Panamanian Defense Forces, the 
U.S. troops were dismembering the 
American-equipped and trained army 
that one day is to guard the strategic 


A Hideaway 


Panama Canal. At the same time, it 
was the PDF that provided police pro- 
tection in Panama City as well as a 
government infrastructure through- 
out the country. 

“Tt is a major concern now, just as it 
was before the invasion,” said an aide 
to Army Gen. Colin Powell, chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. ““Rehabili- 
tation of the PDF will be a number 
one priority.” Along with other Pen- 
tagpn officials, the Army officer was 
surprised at the resistance the PDF 
mounted in the face of attack by elite 
U.S. combat troops. 

Because the PDF has dominated 
the political structure in Panama, the 
U.S. Army military mission there has 
supplanted the U.S. Embassy in 
terms of domestic influence. In the 
aftermath of American military inter- 
vention, some Pentagon experts be- 
lieve the special relationship between 
military leaders will be difficult to re- 
store. 

“I don’t think they were defending 
Noriega,” said another Army officer 
who had spent a two-year tour in Pa- 
nama. ‘“‘They were defending their 
homeland.” 


Filled With 


kui Guns and Liquor 
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bilia. A plate emblazoned “U.S. Army 
South,” from his days as a friend of 
the United States, remained on the 
wall with dozens of other military 
honors. 

There was a storeroom of cheap- 
grade liquors and wine, and another 
with hundreds of boxes of blue jeans. 

U.S. officials would not say what 
clues they had gleaned from Noriega’s 
offices. Nor would they say what had 
been taken from the building before 
an inspection tour was organized for 
journalists. 

But they had clear disdain for the 
officials who had manned the Fifth 
Battalion, which adjoins U.S. bar- 
racks and family quarters in what had 
been in happier times a joint military 
base. 


‘Captive’ Media 
Return to U.S. 


MEDIA from Page 24 





said the limitations were imposed not 


to muzzle the media, but because of 


logistical problems. 

“The Southern Command just wer- 
en’t prepared for 300 journalists,” he 
said. “My impression was, they were 
overwhelmed. They had no transpor- 
tation and no food for them. And the 
security situation was so unstable 
they really didn’t want people going 
into the city because it was just too 
dangerous.” 

“I think they assumed a responsi- 
bility for us that they didn’t necessar- 
ily have,” said Associated Press re- 
porter Joe Frazier, who was among 
those finally bused into Panama City 
from the base yesterday. ‘Their de- 
sire was to breastfeed us on this. Our 
sense was, we wanted to go out and 
see what was happening for our- 
selves?” 





“What happened here was pretty 
representative of what happened 
during the battles,” said Army Col 
Robert Perry, the U.S. co-chairman 
on the Panama Canal Treaty Com- 
mission. 

“The officers sacrificed their units 
and bought time for themselves,” 
fleeing and forcing some soldiers to 
stay behind, he said. 

At the start of the attack at Fort 
Amador, U.S. officials said that two 
Panamanian guards who stood right 
next to U.S. guards at the joint instal- 
lation were asked to surrender. 

“They surrendered and had their 
hands up,” said Perry. 

“Just then, other members of the 
company drove along and shot them 
for giving up. Those men never made 
it through the gate.” 
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Ranger David Raad 


Worry 
Clouds 


Parents’ 
Holiday 


By Alex Martin 

Carefully wrapped packages 
sit under Kenneth Hausman’s 
tree in Malverne, waiting for his 
stepson David Raad. 

In Williston Park, Clyde Perro 
Jr. thankfully recalls his son Mi- 
chael’s quick visit two weeks ago 
that will substitute for Christ- 
mas this year. And in Central Is- 
lip, the lights glow on Blanche 
Pierre’s electric menorah as she 
talks of her son Antonio in sen- 
tences that begin in English and 
often end in a flurry of Spanish. 

For these three Long Island 
families this year, pride and wor- 
ry are home for the holidays, but 
their soldier-sons are fighting in 
Panama. 

‘“‘We’ve been wrapping his 


presents — and we’ve got a lot of 


them — and they’ll be under the 
tree and when he does get home, 
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Endara Pleads: 


Stop the Violence 


U.S. sends 2,000 new troops to fighting 


By Peter Eisner 
Newsday Latin America Bureau 

Panama City — U.S. forces struggled to establish order on 
the chaotic streets of this city yesterday and the fledgling 
U.S.-backed government continued to broadcast from hiding, 
calling on citizens to stop the violence. 

While soldiers continued the hunt for Gen. Manuel Anto- 
nio Noriega, several more hostages were freed and some 
2,000 fresh U.S. soldiers began reinforcing the 24,000 troops 
who have met unexpected resistance by forces loyal to the 
ousted dictator. 

Lt. Col. Jerry Marguila, spokesman for the U.S. Southern 
Command, said Noriega’s Dignity Battalions are ‘increasing 
their activities of harassing attacks with small arms and mor- 
tar fire, threatening the civilian population, and hostage-tak- 
ing. 

In the countryside, before dawn yesterday, U.S. forces 
launched attacks on jungle zones around the capital yester- 
day with helicopter gunships and artillery and mortar fire, 
attempting to root out unknown numbers of those in the 
resistance to the three-day-old U.S. invasion. 

The dull report of mortar and artillery echoed across the 
Panama Canal before dawn. Diplomats said there was fight- 
ing in front of the U.S. Embassy in the overnight period. A 
western diplomat said European embassies are concerned 


about the lack of security and what they see as the lack of 


U.S. protection following the looting of the French Embassy. 

The streets remained chaotic yesterday, with stores in 
shopping districts barren after mass looting. There was no 
clear U.S. ground presence downtown, although there were 
increasing patrols and tank barricades. 

Food shortages persisted, water was not available every- 
where. ‘“‘We have no food, little services, so be prepared,” said 
a worker at a downtown hotel. 

“We are trying to open the airport and trying to open the 
Bridge of the Americas so we can bring in medicine and 
food,” newly installed President Guillermo Endara said. Air- 
ports around the country and the bridge were closed for the 
fourth day. The bridge is the main crossing of the Panama 
Canal, which splits the country in two. 

Despite the problems, it was quiet whenever U.S. troops 
went through streets of looted stores and houses. At one su- 
permarket in downtown Panama City, thousands applauded 
when a bus carrrying soldiers and journalists pulled up. 

But when the soldiers departed, the law of the street pre- 
vailed and the lawlessness continued with gunshots occasion- 
ally echoing. 

Far from the mop-up operation described on Wednesday by 
U.S. Army Gen. Colin Powell, chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, it was evident from the attack that the U.S. forces were 
facing stubborn, unexpected guerrilla marauders. 

However, a Western European source said yesterday that 
Gen. Marc Cisneros, who is second in command of U.S. forces 
here, is working alongside the newly designated vice presi- 
dent, Ricardo Arias Calderon, and has succeeded in winning 
pledges of allegiance to the new government from five region- 
al commanders of the Panamanian Defense Forces. 

The diplomat said that the regional commanders had ex- 
pressed willingness to work with Calderon, one of Endara’s 
two newly installed vice presidents who was also named jus- 
tice minister yesterday, and with Endara. The regional com- 








AP Photo 


Army Spec. Eric McCoy of Pittsburgh after being treated for 
shrapnel wounds at a Panama City hospital yesterday 


manders were still expressing concern about confrontations 
with U.S. forces, however. The diplomat said the Catholic 
Church had agreed to serve as guarantor that these Defense 
Forces in those five provinces would not be punished 

In a communique read by Roman Catholic Archbishop 
Marcos McGrath, Panama’s bishops conference urged that 
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Noriega Insider Warned U.S. 


This story was reported by Knut Royce of the Newsday 
Washington Bureau and special correspondent Nita 
Renfrew. It was written by Royce. 

Washington — A top official in former Panamanian strong- 
man Manuel Antonio Noriega’s own party met secretly with 
U.S. officials this year to urge that a U.S. commando team 
arrest Noriega and to caution that an all-out invasion would be 
“very costly both politically and in terms of human lives.” 

The official, Sen. Ovidio Diaz, who was leader of parliament 
in 1986 and 1987, told officers from the Special Operations 
Command in Fort Bragg, N.C., in August that he could enlist 
Panamanian Defense Forces officers to assist in the operation, 


according to Diaz and others familiar with the meeting. Diaz’ 
plan had the backing of other key members of the Noriega 
controlled Revolutionary Democratic Party, including Sen 
Alfredo Orange, a member of its national directorate 

The Special Operations officers expressed interest, and 
asked him to prepare an outline of the proposal. The 33-page 
proposal was drafted the following month, and was forward- 
ed for review to the Defense Intelligence Agency, the State 
Department and to James R. Locher II, assistant secretary 
of defense for special operations 
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One Neighborhood Picks Up the Pieces 


By Peter Eisner 
Newsday Latin America Bureau 


Panama City, Panama — Through the shattered 
remnants of the poor neighborhood of Chorrillo, the 
refugees wandered, picking at the scraps of their pos- 
sessions, all splintered and burned after the United 
States blasted their way toward Gen: Manuel Antonio 


have given us a chance to live again.” 


As the residents spoke, they showed the faces of 


occupation, smiling and waving white flags at Ameri- 
can soldiers in combat gear, offering them drinks, 
shaking their hands. 

During a tour for reporters of areas the military 
considered secure, not everybody was entirely positive 
about the destruction that rained down on them 


Noriega’s defense headquarters. 

“It was worth it to get rid of that son of a bitch,” 
screamed one man, and a crowd gathered around, one 
carrying a couch on his shoulders, another a suitcase, 
two tiny children in tow. 

‘We are okay, we will survive and the Americans 


Wednesday morning. 

“On the one hand, we’re happy; on the other, we’re 
not, 
place has ended up.” The impoverished district is 
burned and leveled. 

Residents agree with reports of significant dead 


said Federico Rodriguez. “Look at how this 


and injured here but could not give a number, Hospi- 
tals spoke of many killed because the attack came 
while most people were asleep. 

The U.S. forces used helicopter gunships, mortars 
and artillery in a massive attack on the headquarters. 
The building is located down a hill from the main 
road to the Panama Canal, but clear sight is blocked 
by dozens of rickety houses, all scorched and unsalva- 
geable. The once feared headquarters building, near 
where an American military officer was killed on Dec. 
15, is a hollow shell. 

The attack on the officer was one of the justifica- 
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End the Violence, Endara Tells Panamanians 
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“the U.S. military action end as soon as possible.” 

The Pentagon said 24 American soldiers and 139 Pana- 

manian soldiers have been killed. It reported 222 Ameri- 
cans and 95 Panamanians wounded, and two American sol- 
diers missing. Two civilian U.S. dependents were killed and 
1,663 Panamanians detained. 
There was no official count of casualties among Panama- 
nian civilians. U.S. forces said they had recovered 15,500 
weapons, including 33 armored vehicles, with an increasing 
number of arms laid down voluntarily by surrendering 
members of the Panamanian Defense Forces, including the 
garrison that guarded the presidential palace. The number 
of PDF detainees totaled 2,250, according to Gen. Maxwell 
Thurman, head of the U.S. Southern Command. 

The U.S. Embassy said yesterday that pro-Noriega forces 
had released Jon Meyersohn, a CBS News producer seized 
Wednesday at the Marriott Hotel, and American business- 
man Doug Mullen. CBS said Mullen was an executive with 
GTE and was taken hostage with Meyersohn. There had 
been no earlier reports of his captivity. 

And nine employees of Evergreen International Airlines, 
an American cargo carrier, had been released by pro-Nor- 
iega forces and evacuated by U.S. troops to the safety of 
Howard Air Base. According to Thurman, the airline em- 
ployees had been stripped to their underwear and beaten, 
but were not seriously hurt. 

Panamanian sources continued to report major civilian 
casualties around Panamanian Defense Forces headquar- 
ters downtown in fires that consumed the ramshackle 
buildings in the area. They said they feared other civilians 
died in attacks around regional military barracks as well, 
but there was no immediate way to corroborate the infor- 
mation. 

“A number of dignity battalions are loose in the city and 
we are having to work hard to get them under control,” said 
Thurman, the chief of the Southern Command. 

Officials put the number of dignity battalion troops in the 
streets at 1,800. But Panamanians cautioned that it was 
hard to distinguish between the various armed groups on 
the streets. There are members of the “Dignity Battalions,” 
civil militias organized last year by Noriega; units of the 
Panamanian Defense Forces who shed their uniforms but 
continue launching hit and run attacks; and common crimi- 
nals, released prisoners and looters. 

Meanwhile, upper class residents put up barricades yes- 
terday on central city streets and took up their own weap- 
ons to check the credentials of those on the street. 

On Friday, Thurman tried to downplay what he admitted 
was a surprisingly strong counterattack by pockets of Nor- 
iega supporters. He compared the U.S. military action “‘to 
what we had to do in Detroit, Michigan,” referring to riots 
there in the 1960s. 

“We do have work to do in terms of security,” he said. 

Thurman said he had no information on the whereabouts 
of Noriega, who fled underground as the U.S. invasion force 
was arriving. Officials continued to say that they applied 
major resources to the search for Noriega. The United 
States has offered a $1 million reward for his capture. “The 
bounty that has been announced for Mr. Noriega is produc- 
ing a significant amount of information,” Thurman said. 

Endara, the apparent winner of canceled May elections 
who was installed as president just before the U.S. invasion, 
spoke Friday and yesterday on Southern Command radio, 
appealing to citizens to halt street protests and rioting. 

“Stop these acts as soon as possible so that these foreign 
troops can leave and the country can return to order,” he 
declared on the radio, the only Spanish language broadcast 
available inside the ecountry., -, y 

This story was supplemented with wire reports. 
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Panama City vigilantes tie up men suspected of looting; they were later released 


Noriega Insider 
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Locher could not be reached for comment yester- 
day. But one Defense Department source who has 
knowledge of the document’s content said that its 
recommendations are similar to the Pentagon’s 
own plans drawn up earlier this year to conduct a 
limited special operation to seize Noriega and use 
conventional forces only if they were needed. 

He said the military at the time was also assess- 
ing other proposals from Panamanians but that 
they all ended up in the dust bin when the Bush 
administration decided on a full-scale invasion. 

The decision to launch a conventional invasion, 
rather than using special-operations tactics, is 
drawing heated — but still private — debate with- 
in the Pentagon. Special-operations advocates 
claim that a well-planned surgical raid to seize 
Noriega would have enlisted support from key Pa- 
namanian Defense Forces officers, limited military 
and civilian casualties and kept to a minimum the 
political fallout in Panama and Latin America. 

Diaz, 70, one of the founders and one-time vice 
president of the Revolutionary Democratic Party, 
argued in his September outline, which has been 
obtained by Newsday, that if Noriega were cap- 
tured, a Defense Forces exile, Col. Eduardo Her- 
rera, would fill the miltary leadership void. 

“Given the dissatisfaction of most of the PDF 
troops with their current commanders, most of the 
troops will not fight for Noriega of any of his fol- 
lowers. . . if they have an alternative leadership 
to follow,” Diaz said in the proposal. 

“Many PDF officers currently on active duty are 
believed to be receptive of this plan.” 

Diaz made his proposal before the controversial 


Cautioned U.S. 


October coup attempt by dissident officers who 
had asked for U.S. support but received what crit- 
ics claim was only token assistance. After that at- 
tempt Noriega executed and purged dozens of top 
officers and restructured the Defense Forces 

Diaz argued that in the event an abduction plan 
failed, there should be graduated escalation of 
pressure by the United States, including, as a last 
resort, military invasion. “Such military action, 
however, will most likely be very costly both politi- 
cally and in terms of human lives, thus the desir- 
ability of the covert plan or abduction [I have] pro- 
posed,” he wrote. 

Reached at his home in Panama City yesterday, 
a subdued Diaz said that the full-scale invasion 
was better than no action at all. But, he added, 
“With the U.S. military intervention in Panama, 
we close a new chapter of errors, frustration and 
shame in the history of U.S.-Panama relations. 

“It was a military intervention that no Panama- 
nian desired and could have been avoided if reason 
had prevailed among the United States and Pana- 
manian leadership.” 

Diaz’ plan would have established an interim 
coalition government headed by Guillermo En- 
dara, who was widely believed to have won election 
in May and whom the United States last week 
placed in power, together with a member of the 
PRD and a neutral third party. 

The governing coalition would have called for a 
constitutional assembly in two or three months to 
redraft the constitution and reduce the military's 
authority. Six to eight months later national elec- 
tions would be held. But Diaz argued that a tempo- 
rary sharing of authority was critical because it 
would marshal the needed support of the defense 
forces, leftists, labororganizations and the PRD: 
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By Peter Eisner 
Newsday Latin America Bureau 


Panama City, Panama — The search for Felipe 
began early yesterday under cloudy skies that 
dimmed the tropical heat. The shade was a good 
thing — it was difficult enough to stand at the door 
of the city morgue. By afternoon, when the sun 
was bright again, the scent of death was overpow- 
ering. 

Felipe, 20, a Panamanian navy lieutenant, was 
on shore leave Tuesday, so he was not on station 
when U.S. forces invaded shortly after midnight 
and took control of the nation. 

He came home silently Wednesday afternoon, to 
the family house in a nice section of the humble 
San Miguelito district, and there he stayed — for a 
while. 

He spoke a little, but in the hours before it be- 
came clear that Gen. Manuel Antonio Noriega had 
been deposed he mostly kept to himself. 

“T spoke to him and we talked about what he 
should do,” said an older sister, who asked not to 
be named. “I told him that the best thing to do was 
to stay home. Where could he go? 

“He listened. He didn’t say anything. And when 
I left on Thursday afternoon, he was still there. 





Search for a Loved Sailor 


But I knew he would leave. He felt committed.” 

But when she called home later that day, he was 
gone. 

For days the family members told themselves 
Felipe could take care of himself. But yesterday, 
when reason and common sense could no longer 
withstand their growing fear, his two sisters set 
oui to Santo Tomas Hospital, where many of the 
Panamanian war victims have been taken, and 
where the main city morgue is located. 

Officials at the hospital said they had counted 
116 war dead and about 820 injured. Most were 
civilians, but the majority seemed young and 
strong and the hospital director, Amalia Rodri- 
guez, believed they were combatants in Noriega’s 
paramilitary ‘‘Dignity Battalions.” 

Other families were arriving, and they stood 
around a small reception booth struggling to hear 
the names of the wounded and dead shouted out. 
But Felipe’s sisters feared he would be one of the 
nameless dead, so they went inside to the morgue. 

“Can we see the list of bodies brought in since 
Friday,” the older of the sisters said, placing a pa- 
per towel over her nose as she approached an or- 
derly at the morgue entrance. 

In the office, blessedly, air conditioners relieved 





the ever-present smell. 

There was a small Christmas tree on the desk, a 
poster reminding Panamanians to make cornea 
donations to the eye bank, and a prayer: “Lord, 
discover my solitude that I may later work with 
Thee for the salvation of the world.” 

A man and a woman stood at the desk in front of 
Felipe’s older sister — the younger of the two had 
gone to find a phone and call home, hoping there 
had been some news. 

The other couple did get news — their son had 
been killed in the fighting. The morgue worker 
gave them a copy of a death certificate to sign. The 
woman cried intermittently on her husband's 
shoulder. 

But there was no word of Felipe anywhere. And 
the bodies of those unidentified were already being 
buried. Pictures had been taken and were being 
developed. ‘“‘Go to the chapel tomorrow,” the 
worker said. “They will have pictures of the dead 
from all over the city.” 

It was a relief for the sister, a friend told her, 
that she would not have to enter the morgue itself. 
Yesterday, the 70 bodies had been piled on top of 
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A Night They Won't Forget 


By Peter Eisner 
Newsday Latin America Bureau 

Panama City, Panama — Perhaps one day, the peo- 
ple of Chorrillo, who served as human barricades for 
the command headquarters of the Panamanian De- 
fense Forces, will forget the night of helicopters, fire 
and bullets that rained down from the sky into their 
humble neighborhood. 

But as they wander between a refugee camp across 
the highway in the old Panama Canal Zone and their 
devastated homes, they give thanks they are alive. 

“I want to go back and live there again,” said one 
woman. ‘‘But the first thing is that I survived.” 

It was early Wednesday, just after midnight, when 
the bombardment started in the Panama City neigh- 
borhood, which is known locally as a center of thiev- 
ery, drug dealing and prostitution. 

“Tt was all flying over our heads,” said the Rev. 
Jaime Arteta, the parish priest at Our Lady of Fatima 
Church. “I saw something that stays in your memory 
forever — it was simply war right in front of my eyes.” 

The layout around Chorrillo makes it easy to un- 
derstand why there was such damage. Just above and 
behind the church is the Avenue of the Martyrs, 
which runs from the Bridge of the Americas over the 
Panama Canal, cutting a swath between Chorrillo 
and Ancon Hill — headquarters of the U.S. Southern 
Command and the Panama Canal Commission. The 
Panamanian command of Gen. Manuel Antonio Nor- 
iega was down a hill from the church. 

The location gave U.S. invaders a dominant posi- 
tion from which to launch missile and helicopter at- 
tacks as the invasion began. 

Minutes after the initial attack, a U.S. helicopter 
moved across the rooftops, firing at the command 
headquarters and continuing the battle. 

“All of a sudden it was hit and I saw it explode and 
crash,” Arteta said. “This must have been at 12:15, 
and a fire started. Then I saw another one going 
down. I was told a third helicopter crashed, too, but I 
didn’t see that. The people told me that the Ameri- 
cans came and hauled it away.” 

There was no sign yesterday of helicopter wreckage 
in the area, which was heavily patrolled by U.S. forces 
maintaining tank positions at the entrance of Chor- 
rillo and all around the devastated Panamanian com- 
mand building about four long blocks from the 
church. ; 

U.S. military officials have not given figures on he- 
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Reuter Photo 


Panamanian President Guillermo Endara hugs supporters yesterday during a visit to a refugee center in Panama 


City, where he attended Christmas mass. 
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Men clean up wreckage left by looters in downtown Panama City yesterday 


NEIGHBORHOOD from Page 7 





licopter losses. 

“After the initial assault,” Arteta said, “a voice was 
coming from behind us, a booming loud voice calling 
out to the [Panamanian] command, saying, ‘People at 
the headquarters, surrender, you are surrounded,’ 
over and again.” 

For a while, there was no response, then only limit- 
ed and occasional gunfire, the priest said. 

But a second, brutal phase of the fight for command 
headquarters began around 7 a.m. Witnesses in the 
area said they saw civilians, apparently members of 
Noriega’s paramilitary Dignity Battalions, hurl a gre- 
nade at one building with the intent to start a fire. 

“It was not the Americans that started the fire,” 
Arteta said, in a version corroborated by other resi- 
dents in the area. 

The Americans, he said, “took good aim — did you 
see the [cement] building right across the street from 
the command? It’s okay. People are still living there.” 

All Wednesday morning, people streamed into the 
church, perhaps 10,000 of them. 

“Then at around ten or eleven o’clock, the Ameri- 
cans gave the order to evacuate. The people marched 
off to Balboa High School,” Arteta said, referring to 
one refugee center in the Panama Canal Zone. After 
that, witnesses said, the residents saw snipers in a tall 
apartment building that stands halfway between the 
headquarters and the church and alerted U.S. soldiers. 

One witness said the U.S. forces responded by fir- 
ing what appeared to be rocket grenades at each floor. 
Scorch marks were evident at each window level. 

Despite all the fighting, no one in Chorrillo has 
evidence of great loss of life. 

“Really, I know it seems unbelievable, but I don’t 
think that many people died,” Arteta said. ‘“The fire 
went slowly — I could watch it come and keep. moving 
back away from it. . . People had time to flee.” 


The parish priest said he had given last rites and 


cremated four bodies since the Wednesday invasion. 

But not all the dead had been recovered. A reporter 
touring the zone found a car containing two charred 
torsos parked alongside one house. A block away, amid 
the smoldering coals and open, running water was 
another body, equally charred and unrecognizable. 

“They told us to get out,” said one man. ‘“‘But may- 
be some people didn’t want to go; maybe some people 
didn’t hear or were too old to move.” 

Arteta prefers to believe that the smell of death all 
around is rotting food, or “‘dogs, perhaps cats killed 
and lying in the rubble.” 

As he spoke to a reporter, some residents stopped 
by to drop off some possessions. ‘“They are using the 
church as a warehouse,” he said. “We had people liv- 
ing here, too, maybe ten thousand of them [during the 
invasion]. There are maybe thirty or thirty-five thou- 
sand people in the parish.” He assumed that most of 


By Wilson Ring 
Newsday Special Correspondent 

Panama City, Panama — In an effort 
to restore Panamanian rule in the 
wake of the U.S. invasion, police offi- 
cers from the newly formed Panama- 
nian Security Forces. have begun to pa- 
trol the streets of this ravaged capital 
alongside U.S. military police. 

The idea behind the program, which 
began on Christmas Eve, is to turn law 
and order duties over to the Panama 
nians and allow the United States to 
gradually withdraw military police 

The lack of police protection caused 
by the destruction of the Panamanian 
Defense Forces during the U.S. assault 
led to looting that saw virtually every 
store in downtown Panama City 
sacked. On Friday, many Panama City 
residents said they were pleased that 
the United States had removed Gen 
Manuel Antonio Noriega, but bitter 
that no efforts had been made to pre- 
vent the looting. 

But what U.S. officials called joint 
patrols were, at least in their initial 
phase, little more than symbolic. In a 
night patrol early Christmas morning, 
MP vehicles known as “hummers” 
descendants of the World War II-vin 
tage jeep, armed with M-60 machine 
guns — carried two MPs and two Pana 
manian policemen. But the U.S. forces 
were clearly in command and the Pana 
= manians, even though armed, were just 


E along for the ride 
Ka In one vehicle, Panamanian Security 
oo Forces policeman Alberto Gonzalez, a 
Pe ws ke 17-year veteran of the Panamanian po 
Reuter Photo lice, sat quietly during the patrol, Both 
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Priest: ‘War Right in Front of My Eyes’ 


the others went to seek refugee in U.S. Army terri- 
tory, across the highway 

Neither Arteta nor the refugees of Chorrillo know 
what will be done to compensate for their losses, or 
where they will be living. 

“The future, we don’t know,” he said, ‘‘The gov- 
ernment says the headquarters won't be there any- 
more... 

“But write this down. We now ask the United 
States to send money to help the people of Chorrillo 
Send it to the church if you want; send it to the gov- 
ernment. We don’t care — we will make sure it is put 
to good use,” 

The priest paused and a group of other priests came 
out of the main door, The men embraced, and sang a 
short hymn, “‘Let us say Merry Christmas,” said one 
“Christmas? Is it Christmas?” said Arteta, smiling a 
bit. “We’ll celebrate Christmas another day.” 


At Morgue, a Grisly Search 


FELIPE from Page 7 





one another, and trying to identify each one was a 
grisly task. 

As Felipe’s sister left the building, she glanced left 
and saw a body wrapped in embroidered cloth. “How 
do people work here?” she asked softly, half to her- 
self. 

Outside her sister was waiting. “Mom says not to 
ask her any more questions, she just can’t take it,” 
the younger sister said. “She said to do what we want, 
but not to tell her. She just can’t stand having the 
phone ring.” 

Standing with them now was another woman, a 


, stranger seeking solace and giving some. Her daugh- 


ter had been killed by a sniper’s bullet at a downtown 


hotel. She had come to recover the body. “She was 25 
years old, so young,” the woman said, struggling to 
speak. “Bullets were flying everywhere. And one 
came through the window and got her here.” She 
placed an index finger in the furrow of her brow. But 
don’t worry about Felipe, the woman told them, there 
are still many prisoners in the American zone 

The sisters were comforted somewhat: Maybe he 
was a prisoner. Perhaps he was in the hills, or in 
hiding somewhere. As they left, dozens of people out 
front were still listening to the litany of wounded be- 
ing called out. 

“I just don’t know,” the older sister said, “He was 
carrying two guns when he left. If they stopped him, I 
hope he had the brilliant idea to surrender, He wasso 
wild= but he was so young.” ; 
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Refug 


By Peter Eisner 
Newsday Latin America Bureau 


Panama City, Panama — U.S. mili- 
tary occupation forces held vigil around 
the Vatican Embassy for a second day 
yesterday as diplomatic negotiators 
worked to determine the fate of Gen. 
Manuel Antonio Noriega who took ref- 
uge there with 23 former government 
officials, asking for political asylum. 

The Vatican said it had allowed the 
deposed strongman to enter the embas- 
sy grounds in downtown Panama City 
on Sunday afternoon after he had con- 
veyed his “will to end the conflict” that 
led to the largest U.S. military oper- 
ation since the Vietnam War. 

As word of his presence in the embas- 
sy was announced, Panamanians staged 
impromptu celebrations on city streets, 
disregarding a dawn-to-dusk curfew. 
U.S. forces immediately descended on 
the embassy with hundreds of troops 
ringing the area, which is located in 
Punto Paitilla, not far from where U.S. 
intelligence officers had pinpointed 
Noriega at the start of the invasion. 

Gen. Maxwell Thurman, the head of 
the U.S. Southern Command, said he 
ordered the troop action at the Vatican 


Embassy to prevent Noriega support- 
ers from “blowing into the place. I 
would not want them to come with an 
armored car and blow their way into 
the embassy.” 

Noriega surfaced at the embassy a few 
hours after three high-ranking mem- 
bers of his Panamanian Defense Forces 
surrendered and another pledged loyal- 
ty to the U.S.-backed government. 

He reportedly was seeking to go to a 
third country, possibly Cuba or Spain, 
although the Spanish foreign minister 
said yesterday that if Noriega arrived 
there, the Panamanian would be extra- 
dited to the United States. Members of 
the 26,000-member U.S. contingent in 
Panama continued to surround the 
Nicaraguan and Cuban Embassies 
after rumors that Noriega might seek 
refuge there. They said they still were 
searching cars and people entering 
both buildings. 

Noriega’s arrival at the Vatican Em- 
bassy was a vexing problem for Presi- 
dent George Bush, who launched the 








Panama invasion with 
capturing Noriega, a one-time CIA op- 
erative now indicted in the United 
States on charges involving drug traf- 
ficking. Diplomatic quarters are consid- 
ered foreign territory under interna- 
tional law and the prohibition from 
attack or forced entry by military forces 
is sacrosanct. 

[In Washington, the Bush adminis- 
tration demanded “in extraordinarily 
tough terms” that Vatican authorities 
turn Noriega over, a State Department 
source told The Associated Press. 
Church authorities rebuffed the re- 
quest and have been trying — unsuc- 
cessfully so far — to find a country to 
take Noriega, the official said. | 

White House spokesman Marlin Fitz- 
water said the United States would 
continue to seek ways to bring Noriega 
to the United States. Asked if anyone 
would get the $1-million reward the 
Bush administration offered for Norie- 
ga’s capture, Fitzwater said, “No, I 
don’t think so.” 





Family’s Search for a Sailor in Panama City, Page 7 
When the Invasion Began: Eyewitness Accounts, Page 7 














the intent of 


U.S. watching 
Gen. Noriega 
at Vatican site 


Meanwhile, it was evident that there 
were still holdouts among the deci 
mated Panamanian Defense Forces 
and the paramilitary ‘Dignity Battal 
ions” formed by Noriega to counteract 
any invasion, 

U.S. officials estimated that 1,800 
members of the battalions could still be 
free. They gave no estimate of the num 
ber of Defense Forces that still could be 
in hiding. 

Civilian vigilante patrols manning 
makeshift checkpoints to guard their 
neighborhoods said they had captured 
civilian-clad troops and paramilitaries. 

“We just caught this one guy who 
had a bazooka and some grenades and 
other weapons,” said a man who would 
identify himself only as a marketing 
manager for a shipping company 
“They find out soon enough that we're 
serious,” he said. “We had him lie 
down on the ground and called the 
Southern Command.” 

As the man spoke, a U.S. armed per- 
sonnel carrier trundled away with the 
captive on board. 

U.S. troops said they appreciated the 
civilian response and continued to meet 
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AP Photo 


Gen. Maxwell Thurman, the head of the U.S. Southern Command, greets unidentified official yesterday outside Vatican embassy in Panama City 
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Refuge 
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generally cheering crowds as their patrols cir- 
cled the looted city. 

U.S. officials said that 23 American soldiers 
and two American civilians had been killed 
since the invasion began early Wednesday 
morning. In the first statistics that included Pa- 
namanian civilian dead, the U.S. military said 
290 Panamanian troops had been killed, 121 
wounded and 3,780 captured. It was not clear 
whether the figures included both Panamanian 
Defense Forces and Dignity Brigade personnel. 

At the main city morgue in Santo Tomas Hos- 
pital, officials said they had a list of 116 civilian 
dead and 280 injured. But it was evident that 
the final casualty figure of Panamanian dead 
might never be known. 

“Whatever number you come up with is spec- 
ulation,” said a doctor treating war victims at 
one hospital. “It all has to be an estimate.” 

There were doubts about whether all bodies 
had been recovered from the rubble around the 
obliterated Command Headquarters in the 
Chorrillo district, where charred remains were 
seen still lying in the wreckage. Priests and pri- 
vate citizens said they had burned bodies to pre- 
vent outbreaks of disease. 

While the United States portrayed the situa- 
tion in Panama City as increasingly calm, there 
was still much tension and lawlessness, as well as 
firefights with an often unseen enemy. 

Residents in the former Canal Zone reported 
a heavy firefight Sunday night around Balboa, 
the heart of the zone and in neighboring Cur- 
undu. The sound of helicopters and planes 
raged overhead and tracer flares lit the sky. 

The city, looted and wrecked in the hours 
after the U.S. invasion, was still struggling and 
chaotic. People dipped plastic containers into 
underground tanks at gas stations to fill their 
cars pint by pint. 

People were trying to provide a semblance of 
Christmas for their children, but late shoppers 
found that all the stores had been looted. 

“Tt doesn’t feel much like Christmas,” said 
one woman, who gave up the idea of finding 
presents for her 7-year-old son. “‘Maybe Christ- 
mas is an unlikely day.” 

At Santo Tomas and other hospitals outside 
direct U.S. military control, the situation was 
serious. Dr. Juan Ramirez Harris, assistant di- 
rector of the hospital, spoke to reporters as he 
placed a call to U.S. military authorities. 

‘We need IV [intravenous] liquids and antio- 
biotics mostly, but we have nothing,” he said. 
U.S. authorities said they would try to provide 
the material. 

Elsewhere, the situation was reportedly bet- 
ter. There was not as much looting in provincial 
cities, according to news reports, though those 
reports were apparently supervised by U.S. in- 
telligence officers. 


, 





Stealth Bomber Praised 


Combined News Services 
Panama City, Panama — The top-secret 


Stealth fighter jet, used for the first time ever to 
pave the way for U.S. troops invading Panama, 
reduced casualties on both sides, Defense Secre- 
tary Dick Cheney said yesterday. 

Cheney, on a Christmas Day visit to U.S. 
troops and Panama’s new leaders, told a news 
conference that the F-117A fighter was used to 
drop two bombs near the Panamanian military 
base at Rio Hato, 75 miles west of Panama City. 

He said it had dropped the bombs “‘away from 
the barracks but close enough to stun the occu- 
pants” so that U.S. Army Rangers could move 
in. “It worked,” he said. “It reduced both U.S. 
and Panamanian casualties.” 
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U.S. soldier sits behind an M-60 machine gun atop an armored personnel carrier yesterday, as U.S. troops maintained 
a vigil outside the Vatican Embassy in Panama City, where Manuel Antonio Noriega has sought refuge. 


White House Demands 
Vatican Turn Over Noriega 





Washington (AP) — The Bush adminis- 
tration demanded “in extraordinarily 
tough terms” yesterday that Vatican au- 
thorities turn deposed Panamanian dicta- 
tor Gen. Manuel Antonio Noriega over to 
U.S. custody, a State Department source 
said. a 
Negotiations have brought “ʻa Mexican 
standoff,” the official said, with church au- 
thorities rebuffing the request and trying 
— thus far without success — to find a 
country to take Noriega from his sanctuary 
in the Vatican Embassy in Panama City, 
where he sought asylum on Christmas Eve. 
A Vatican spokesman said yesterday that 
the embassy had not granted the asylum. 

While the negotiations went on, Presi- 
dent George Bush summoned national se- 
curity adviser Brent Scowcroft to his mountain retreat 
Christmas Day to discuss diplomatic options for dislodg- 
ing Noriega to bring him to trial on drug charges in the 
United States. 

And speaking in Panama, Defense Secretary Dick 
Cheney said he would like to bring U.S. troops home “‘as 
soon as possible” but added: “They will stay as long as 
they are needed. We don’t want to leave too soon before 
the task is accomplished.” 

Roughly 26,000 U.S. troops are in Panama, more than 
double the 12,000 normally based there. 

The State Department source, speaking only on condi- 
tion he not be named, said the U.S. demand for custody 
of Noriega has been delivered to the Vatican. ‘‘in extraor- 
dinarily tough terms:”’ 39391 24 Starhv wt< 

But he said the Vatican has been contacting a number 





Navarro 


of Latin American and European countries 
hoping that one will agree to accept Nor- 
iega. The officials didn’t mention names 
but countries that have surfaced as possi- 
ble refuges include Spain, Cuba and the 
Dominican Republic. 

“He has no place to go yet,” the official 
said. “Nobody wants him.” Cuba has indi- 
cated it would be willing to grant political 
asylum to Noriega if he sought it. 

The official said most of the discussions 
have been carried out between the State 
Department and church officials at the 
Vatican. 

Vatican spokesman Joaquin Navarro 
said in Rome it was too early to say wheth- 
er Noriega would be handed over to the 
United States or the new U.S.-backed gov- 
ernment in Panama or given passage to another country. 
He said Noriega had not been granted asylum at the 
embassy. Sanctuary in embassies usually is granted for 
people seeking political asylum, not protection from 
criminal prosecution. 

Scowcroft was asked to go to Camp David in the Catoc- 
tin Mountains of Maryland where the president was 
spending a holiday weekend with his wife, five children 
and 11 grandchildren. The White House said Secretary 
of State James A. Baker was keeping in touch by tele- 
phone from Houston where he spent the holiday. 

“We want him in the United States to face the indict- 
ments,” said a member of the State Department’s Task 
Force on Panama. ‘‘We are exploring avenues by which 
this might be)done,’} said the official, who insisted on 
anonymity. 
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FAMOUS MAKER SALE! 


Women's Dress & 
CasuAL $24.90 


Shown are two of the many styles to choose 
from at $24.90. 









"Laura" 
An Reg. 52.00 
Now $24.90 


"Ginger 
Reg. 47.00 
Now $24.90 


Women's BOOTS 
0% - 50% OFF 


Shown are two of the many 
styles to choose from at 
30% - 50% Off. 
Kodiak"; "Aspen" 
Weatherluff® Boot | Waterproof Boot 
BY REVELATIONS | BY REVELATIONS 
Reg. 98.00 | Reg. 66.00 


SALE $49.00 | SALE $46.20 
SAVE 50% | SAVE 30% 
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Men's DRESS $39.90 


m Many Selected styles 
+ to Choose from 

Reg. $62.00 - $65.00 
SALE $39.90 









WOMEN'S SIZES: 5-12 Widths AA -EEE 
MEN'S SIZES: C-EEE, 7-12,13,14,15 


Not all styles available in all Sizes, Widths or Colors 
Pictures representative of styles available 

Sale ends 12/31/89 

Intermediate markdown may have been tasken 
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Ceausescu Widely Hated 
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6,000 villages. By the time he was de- 
posed, nearly all the villages around 
Bucharest had been destroyed. 

The program, he said, was a first 
step in creating ‘‘agro-industrial cen- 
ters,” a move ostensibly aimed at rais- 
ing the standard of living of country 
people. But it produced heavy foreign 
criticism, particularly from human 
rights advocates in the West. By virtu- 
ally all accounts, rural Romanians be- 
came increasingly impoverished. 

Draconian as some of his domestic 
policies were, the debt-repayment 
program was successful and by his 
death, the country had a surplus of $2 
billion. And Ceausescu did set an in- 
dependent foreign policy; he made 
friends with China during the Sino- 
Soviet split, did not join other Com- 
munist states in breaking diplomatic 
relations with Israel during the 1967 
Arab-Israeli war and condemned the 
1979 Soviet invasion of Afghanistan. 

At home his program began to pro- 
duce outright unrest. Despite iron se- 
curity precautions, protests began to 
develop, promoted by shortages, dislo- 
cations and intrusions into every 
phase of family life. Every Romanian 
family was to have at least four chil- 
dren, and women at factories were 
frequently subjected to sudden gyne- 
cological examinations to be sure they 
weren’t hiding pregnancies. 

Two years ago, thousands of work- 
ers rioted in the central Romanian 
city of Brasov over food shortages and 
civil rights. 

But his Securitate secret police — 
some say it has been staffed by foreign 


mercenaries — and the tight network 
of family members in senior political 
jobs shielded him from dissent. 

At the height of his power, Ceauses- 
cu’s portrait decorated every public 
building, yet one exile called his “‘one 
of the most artifical personality cults 
in the history of communism,” not 
even producing the grudging respect 
accorded to Joseph Stalin. “A men- 
tion of his name produces only gri- 
maces and rolled eyes; even Central 
Committee members are seen reading 
magazines during his speeches.” 

Equally despised was his wife 
Elena. After Ceausescu’s takeover in 
1965, she rapidly rose in the party 
hierarchy. She was named a member 
of the party executive committee in 
1973, and also was a member of the 
Politburo and first vice premier. 

As chairman of the national council 
of science and education, she was in 
charge of curricula for all the country’s 
schools. But her celebrated compe- 
tence in science was less than genuine. 
She took the floor at several national 
meetings, but whenever a specific sci- 
entific theme arose, she had to defer to 
a “Comrade Engineer.” 

A lover of luxury, despite her hus- 
band’s draconian policies, Elena 
Ceausescu owned furs and jewels. 
And she had little use, said insiders, 
for the common Romanian. 

“The worms never get satisfied, re- 
gardless of how much food you give 
them,” she was once overheard say- 
ing, referring to their complaints 
about food shortages. 

This story was supplemented by 

wire service reports. 


U.S. Backs Romania Regime 
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1,200 public hospitals in France are 
being mobilized to gather and expe- 
dite humanitarian aid to Romania. 

West German Foreign Minister 
Hans-Dietrich Genscher said a mili- 
tary plane carrying 25 tons of relief 
supplies flew from Cologne to Bucha- 
rest on Monday. Foreign Ministry 
spokesman Hanns Schumacher said it 
was still impossible to drive between 
Bucharest airport and the city be- 
cause of shooting on the road. 

Three military cargo planes carry- 
ing medical aid and blood left Poland 
for Bucharest, the official PAP news 
agency said. Hundreds of Poles lined 
up over the holiday weekend to don- 
ate blood, and hundreds of doctors 
volunteered to travel to Bucharest to 
organize a Polish hospital, Polish 


news media reported. 

Doctors Without Borders said its 
fifth planeload of doctors and supplies 
for Romania took off from Paris on 
Sunday. Previous flights landed in 
neighboring countries and entered by 
land, but it was hoped this one could 
land in Bucharest. 

In Washington, State Department 
spokesman Adam Shub said the de- 
partment will set up a hot line for do- 
nations of food and medical help. 
Cash donations are being directed to 
the Red Cross, he added. 

Shub also said 42 U.S. government 
personnel and dependents, as well as 
26 other Americans, had been evacu- 
ated from Romania in a 31-car convoy 
of foreigners that drove to the Bulgar- 
ian border on Sunday. 

Alison Mitchell in Moscow con- 

tributed to this story. 


U.S. Initiates Joint Patrols 
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he and his partner cannot speak Eng- 
lish and the MPs spoke no Spanish, so 
they could not speak to each other. 

Gonzalez said that after the initial 
phases of the U.S. invasion he stayed 
home. “My colonel made a call on the 
radio and told us all to surrender,” he 
said. Then he and a number of other 
former PDF policemen were incorpo- 
rated into the new police force. 

During the Christmas-morning pa- 
trol, with a reporter in tow, the two 
Americans and two Panamanians 
cruised near the ruined headquarters 
of Noriega. 

The dusk-to-dawn curfew was 
largely ignored. Hundreds of Pana- 
manians celebrating Christmas and 


the ouster of Noriega lounged in front 
of seedy tenements. 

The only action in the sector came 
when an MP in a second hummer ac- 
cidentally fired two shots from his M- 
60 machine gun, which is mounted in 
a turret in the roof of the vehicle. 
Thinking they were being fired upon, 
Pfc. Damon Probst, 23, of Oklahoma 
crouched behind his weapon and pre- 
pared to fire back. 

The misfire caused their unit com- 
mander to call the six-vehicle squad 
back to their headquarters for a stern 
dressing down. “I’ve lost two men in 
this battalion and I don’t intend to 
lose any more or cause any civilian 
casualties because you cannot be 
trusted with your weapon,” the lieu- 
tenant colonel said. 

















Panama Sanctions Unenforced 


GAO: $200M may have slipped 
through to the Noriega regime 


By Peter Eisner 
Newsday Latin America Bureau 


Washington — The General Ac- 
counting office told Congress yesterday 
that U.S. economic sanctions against 
Panama have been so poorly applied 
and enforced that the government con- 
trolled by Gen. Manuel Antonio Nor- 
iega may have received $200 million it 
shouldn’t have. 

Frank C. Conahan, an assistant 
comptroller general at the accounting 
office, told a House subcommittee hear- 
ing on Panama that some U.S. busines- 
ses have skirted the rules or taken ad- 
vantage of exemptions approved by the 
State Department that have rendered 
the sanctions worthless. 

Conahan said that between 25 and 50 
percent “‘of the funds that could poten- 
tially be denied to the Noriega regime” 


were exempt from the sanctions. 

The sanctions were established in 
March, 1988, after Panamanian Presi- 
dent Eric Delvalle, at U.S. urging, at- 
tempted to dismiss Noriega as com- 
mander of the Panamanian Defense 
Forces. Noriega, who controls the na- 
tion’s legislature, responded by orches- 
trating the ouster of Delvalle, who fled 
to the United States, which still recog- 
nizes him as president. 

-After Delvalle’s ouster, the United 
States froze all payments due Panama 
from operation of U.S. companies and 
the Panama Canal, attempting to freeze 
the government out of operation. It also 


froze $10 million in Panamanian gov- 
ernment assets in the United States. 

Three accounts were established at 
the Federa! Reserve Bank in New York. 
The $10 million went into an account 
for Delvalle’s operations in the United 
States. Two escrow accounts were es- 
tablished — one for taxes and other ob- 
ligations due Panama by U.S. compan- 
ies, and one for payments withheld 
from Panama Canal revenues and U.S. 
government agencies. 

Conahan said U.S. firms were later 
allowed to simply declare that they owed 
money to escrow accounts without de- 
positing the money in a bank. Some of 


those funds were paid to Panama, he 
said. Those funds came from companies 
that apparently felt the risk to their 
business from not paying the Panama- 
nian government outweighed the possi- 
bility they would be caught. 

Agreeing with congressional esti- 
mates, he said the Noriega regime could 
have received an additional $70 million 
from firms exempt from sanction provi- 
sions or that could not be audited. Po- 
tentially more than $130 million in 
funds that might have been placed in 
escrow were never accounted for and 
could have been paid to the Panamanian 
government by U.S. firms, he said. 

The accounting office has verified 
that $30 million from U.S. firms and 
$130 million from the Panama Canal 
and U.S. government agencies was fro- 
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Robert Tappan Morris 


Indictment In 
Computer Case 


Washington (AP) — A Cornell University 
graduate student was indicted yesterday on a 
felony charge stemming from creation of a 
rogue computer “‘virus”’ that paralyzed as many 
as 6,000 computers last fall. 

Robert Tappan Morris, 24, who has been sus- 
pended from the university for a year, was indict- 
ed by a federal grand jury in Syracuse, N.Y., on 
one count of accessing without authorization at 
least four university and military computers. 

The computer-crime indictment charged that 
the virus, which spread across a nationwide 
network of computers, prevented the autho- 
rized use of those computers by universities and 
military bases. 

The Justice Department said in a statement 
released here that Morris was the first person to 
be charged under the computer-crime provision 
of the Computer Fraud and Abuse Act of 1986. 

The indictment comes after months of delib- 
erations within the Justice Department over 
whether to charge Morris with a felony or a 
misdemeanor. 

Morris, of Arnold, Md., could face a 5-year 
sentence and a $250,000 fine if convicted. 

Defense attorney Thomas A. Guidoboni said 
Morris “accepts this event as a step toward the 
final resolution of this matter.” 

“An indictment is simply a formal accusa- 
tion,” Guidoboni said. “Mr. Morris will enter a 
plea of not guity and contest the charge against 
him.” Morris “looks forward to his eventual 
vindication and his return to a normal life,” the 
defense lawyer said. 





Slug It Out 


By Ken Fireman 

That rarest of events — a battle between two genu- 
ine political heavyweights — is suddenly looming be- 
fore voters in the nation’s sixth-largest city as a result 
of Rep. John Conyers’ last-minute decision this week 
to plunge into the race for mayor of Detroit against 
incumbent Coleman Young. 

Conyers’ unexpected move pits one of the nation’s 
most senior black congressmen against one of its most 
veteran black mayors. Conyers, 60, has served in Con- 
gress for a quarter of a century and is chairman of a 
major committee, while Young, 71, has dominated 
Detroit politics to an unprecedented degree during his 
15-year tenure. 

Although Young hasn’t had a close race since his 
initial election in 1973, he is thought by many observ- 
ers to be potentially vulnerable this year because of 
Detroit’s persistent crime, drug and economic prob- 
lems and some personal embarrassments, such as a 
paternity suit filed by a former lover. 

But the bizarre circumstances surrounding Con- 
yers’ entry into the race has local politicians and pun- 
dits reeling in confusion. 

“People are scratching their heads,” said Wilbur 
Rich, a political scientist at Detroit’s Wayne State 
University who recently published a biography of 
Young. “‘People on the streets are saying ‘Why’s he 
doing this?’ I say I don’t know.” 

Adding to the confusion is the fact that Conyers 
and Young are former allies who share a common 
history of union and civil-rights activism and a com- 
mon constituency of liberal black Democrats. 

The two men first differed publicly over the 1984 
presidential candidacy of the Rev. Jesse Jackson, 
which Conyers supported enthusiastically and Young 
opposed with equal vigor. They took similar positions 


when Jackson ran again in 1988. 

But there was no public sniping until early this 
month, when Conyers gave an interview to a local 
conservative columnist in which he lambasted Young 
as arrogant, out of touch and “‘politically dead.” 

In the days that followed, Conyers declined to an- 
swer questions about his political intentions and at- 
tempted to persuade his brother, Nathan, a local auto 
dealer, to run against Young. Nathan answered by 
showing up at the podium and endorsing the mayor 
when Young announced for re-election on July 18. 

The congressman continued to duck questions 
about his intentions until Monday, when he filed for 
the mayor’s race but still declined to talk about his 
campaign plans or themes. Adding to the strangeness, 
he was accompanied to the city clerk’s office by City 
Council President Erma Henderson — who also hap- 
pens to be running for mayor. 

Since then, rumors have circulated that Conyers 
will withdraw by the Friday afternoon deadline. But a 
spokesman, Nelson Saunders, a Michigan state legis- 
lator, insisted that Conyers is in the race to stay. “He 
is not going to withdraw,” Saunders said. 

Through all the speculation, Young, usually vivid 
and voluble in his remarks, has confined himself to one 
public comment: “‘T’ll shoot at him like a rabbit.” 

Conyers declined to be interviewed for this article. 
But according to several knowledgeable sources, Con- 
yers has grown increasingly restive over what he views 
as Young’s imperious governing style, lack of account- 
ability and failure to address the city’s problems. 

“He feels not only that Coleman is vulnerable but 
that Coleman has reached the point of diminishing 
returns, has become a detriment to the black commu- 
nity and should step down,” said one source, close to 
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New Unrest in Soviet Union 
As Coal Strikes Cool Down 


Combined News Services 


Moscow — Tens of thousands of people protested in 
the Soviet republics of Estonia, Latvia and Georgia 
yesterday in a new outbreak of unrest, just a day after 
the nation’s coal miners ended crippling strikes in the 
Ukraine and Siberia. 

In the Estonian capital of Tallinn, thousands of 
ethnic Russian factory and shipyard workers were on 
strike for the second day over a law they believe dis- 
criminates in favor of ethnic Estonians. 

The unrest came as Estonian and Lithuanian legis- 
lators were demanding the Supreme Soviet’s approv- 
al of a plan that would give those two republics on the 


Baltic Sea unprecedented economic autonomy from 
the rest of the Soviet Union. 

More than 100,000 people thronged the streets of 
the Latvian capital of Riga to demand that local au- 
thorities move to allow Latvia to take part in the eco- 
nomic plan, the Latvian news agency Latinform said. 
The agency told Reuter that other demands included 
quick elections for local and republic offices and intro- 
duction of a multiparty system. 

The autonomy plan has initially met with sharp 
opposition by legislators from around the country. It 
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Residents yesterday search through rubble left by a fierce fight between U.S. and Noriega forces in the Chorrillo neighborhood, where 12 died 


The Other ‘Casualties’: Next-of-Kin 


By Peter Eisner 
Newsday Latin America Bureau 

Panama City, Panama — The invasion of Panama 
ended a few minutes after it began for Roberto Miller 
Saldana. He and four fellow transit policemen were 
standing at a small highway guard post near Howard 
Air Base when the first wave of U.S. troops arrived 
one week ago. 

“He was the one on guard, but all of them started 
to run,” said his cousin, Milsa de Hastings. ‘‘He was a 
transit cop — he wouldn’t fight, he wouldn’t resist, all 
he had was a pistol,” she said of Miller Saldana, who 
officially was a member of the Panamanian Defense 
Forces. “One of his friends called us — they made it, 
he was the only one that didn’t. And we want to know 
why.” 

Yesterday, at Santo Tomas Hospital, the family of 
the 35-year-old policeman finally were told they could 
pick up his body. Even if the body could have been 
available before yesterday, they couldn’t have come 
any sooner. Miller Saldana’s wife, Maria del Carmen, 
lives in Chorrera, a working-class section near the 
U.S. base, across the Bridge of the Americas, which 
had previously been closed to civilians. 

When they arrived, the hospital had just been taken 
over by U.S. troops. They were called in by fearful 
administrators who reported a shooting incident near 
the front entrance overnight. Administrator Amalia 
Rodriguez said two people were wounded, but the as- 
sailant, who Rodriguez believes was a sniper, was not 
found. 

“Imagine, on the grounds of the hospital — so we 
called them [the Americans] and they came,” said 
Rodriguez, named hospital administrator three days 
ago by the new government sworn in with the U.S. 
invasion. She said soldiers searched the building and 
found a cache of rifles, grenades and ammunition left 
by Noriega loyalists. 

So when Miller Saldana’s wife, cousin and brother- 
in-law Walter Valenzuela arrived at the hospital, se- 
curity was tight. Soldiers wearing camouflage gear 
and greasepaint checked identification of those enter- 
ing and exiting the grounds. 

There was confusion about where to receive infor- 
mation on the dead. The information desk had ceased 
reading out the list of names, and anxious people 
searching for disappeared family members were un- 
sure where to go. 

“This has been so disorganized, but they finally 
found a list with his name on it,” de Hastings said, 
standing outside the main city morgue. U.S. special 


forces troops had just arrived in a convoy with a re- 
frigerator truck with 19 bodies from Howard Air 
Base, across the Panama Canal from the capital. 

Another 12 bodies were brought in earlier from the 
neighborhood of Chorrillo, where there had been a 
fierce firefight between U.S. forces and Noriega’s 
command headquarters, located there. With the new 
arrivals, morgue officials now count 128 dead civil- 
ians. Many doctors and hospital workers say the num- 
ber could be many times that, citing heavy bombard- 
ments in Chorrillo and other populated areas. ‘In 
places like that, whole families could have died and 
nobody would know,” a hospital workers at Santo 
Tomas said. 

De Hastings was one of the few people who stood 
the smell without covering her mouth as the 19 body 
bags were transferred into the morgue. 

“It’s not because he was my cousin, but he was so 
gentle, he wasn’t political at all, he had a charisma 
about him,” she said. “He had nothing to do with 
Noriega, he wasn’t political. We always told him that 
if they send you out to patrol the streets, go hide. 
Don’t fight the Panamanian people.” 

Walter Valenzuela and Maria del Carmen walked 
back from the morgue now, after Valenzuela identified 
Miller Saldana’s body. ‘‘It was him, I got a good look,” 
he said. “There were two bullet holes in his back.” 

“T still don’t understand. One of his companions 
called me and told me he was dead, but didn’t explain 
how it happened,” said Maria del Carmen, the mother 
of Miller Saldana’s two children. “I guess he just 


didn’t run as fast as the others.” 

There was an air of resignation in her voice, and if 
there were recriminations for what happened, they 
were directed at Noriega. 

“He is the one who brought us where we are to 
day,” said de Hastings, who said she is married to an 
American, and has two children living in New York 
“I hope the Americans don’t let Noriega leave the 
country. Kill him here; look what he has done to the 
Panamanians.” 

For the families still waiting for word about the 
missing, there was much confusion. A clerk in the 
maternity ward said he was making a computerized 
list of the dead and wounded, which would be an 
nounced on radio and television. But most of the bo 
dies were already scheduled to be buried, to avoid the 
threat of disease. That left some fearful that they 
would never be able to identify the dead 

But there was good news for one family. Two sisters 
of a Navy lieutenant named Felipe had come to Santo 
Tomas yesterday fearing the worst after their brother 
left home with two guns, indicating he might join the 
resistance to the U.S. invasion. 

“He came home last night,” one of the sisters said 
“He didn’t say much, just that he was with friends 
But he promised to turn in his guns and register with 
the Americans.” 

She said she hoped that Felipe would not join the 
reconstituted public defense force being organized by 
U.S. occupation authorities. “He's a sailor, not a sol 
dier,” she said 


Noriega Officer Jailed in Florida 


Miami (AP) — A Panamanian officer accused of 
helping deposed dictator Manuel Antonio Noriega 
smuggle cocaine for the Medellin cartel was jailed in 
Florida yesterday after surrendering in Panama, the 
Justice Department said. 

Lt. Col. Luis del Cid, who commanded a Panama- 
nian Defense Forces unit in the province of Chiriqui, 
was placed in the custody of U.S. Drug Enforcement 
Administration agents after he surrendered Satur- 
day, said Deborah Burstion-Wade, an agency spokes- 
woman in Washington. 

He was flown to the United States under tight secu- 
rity Monday and held at the federal Metropolitan Cor- 
rectional Center south of Miami, Burstion-Wade said. 


Del Cid, 46, pleaded innocent to drug-related 
charges yesterday before U.S. District Judge William 
Hoeveler and was ordered held without bond pending 
a hearing Tuesday 

After del Cid’s surrender, he declared loyalty to the 
government of Guillermo Endara, installed as presi 
dent last week after U.S. troops invaded Panama 

Del Cid was named as an associate of Noriega in an 
indictment unsealed Feb. 5, 1988, by a federal grand 
jury here. He was wanted on four counts related to 
cocaine possession and laundering drug profit: 

If convicted on all counts, del Cid could be sen 
tenced to 70 years in prison and fined $550,000, ae 
cording to U.S. Attorney Dexter Lehtenin’s office 
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Latvians ‘Want Our Country Back’ 


By Timothy Harper 
Newsday Special Correspondent 

Riga, USSR — The half-dozen young Latvians, 
dressed in neat, bright clothes for a midsummer 
night’s promenade through this picturesque capital, 
sneered as they strolled past a group of inebriated, 
jean-clad young Russians. ; 

“‘Sovietspecific,’’ the Latvians muttered, using 
their catch-all term for any example of what they see 
as the adverse effect.of being part of the Soviet Union. 

Latvia, absorbed along with Estonia and Lithua- 
nia into the Soviet Union in 1940 under a secret 1939 
deal with the Nazis, has become the scene of growing 
separatist sentiment. 

Arnis Lesinskis, 23, pointed toward a pile of con- 
struction debris that apparently had been rusting 
away for several years, since the restoration of a once- 
grand building was abandoned unfinished. 

‘‘Sovietspecific,” he said, scorn in his voice. ‘“The 
lack of food and soap and toilet paper — Sovietspeci- 
fic. The pollution from Russian factories, the lack of 
restaurants and clubs and Latvian culture, the dam- 
age to the Latvian language — Sovietspecific. The 
Russians are taking our country away from us, and 
we want it back.” 

A Russian woman, visiting Riga on business from 
her government office in Moscow, shrugged when 
asked about the secession movement. 

“Let the Latvians go,” she said. “The Estonians 
and Lithuanians, too. They blame us Russians for 
everything. We’re tired of it. Let them see how well 
they would do on their own, without us.” 

The independence issue has become especially 
heated this week because of a debate started yester- 
day in Soviet parliament on increasing political and 
economic independence for the Baltic republics. More 
than 100,000 people yesterday thronged the streets of 
Riga, the capital of Latvia, to demand an economic 
autonomy plan for the region. 

[In Moscow, first Vice President Anatoly Lukyanov 
asked the Supreme Soviet to approve today the eco- 
nomic plan, which would take effect at the start of 
1990, Reuter reported. Under the plan, the republics 
would have control of their own budgets, most of their 
industry, transport, trade and natural resources. | 

One of the key issues in the parliamentary debate 
is the right to form alternative political parties to 
challenge the Communist Party in elections. The 
leading alternative group — still technically illegal — 
is the Popular Front. Organized last year in all three 


Baltic states, the Popular Front has become the lead- 
ing torce in the independence movement. 

In Riga, a Popular Front leader took refuge in a 
cool rathskellar on a hot afternoon earlier this month 
and spoke about the movement’s hopes and fears. 

“My parents remember how it was when we had 
our own state,” said Janis Jurkans, foreign relations 
coordinator for the Latvian Popular Front. “Life was 
rich then. Latvia had a very European system. English 
people ate Latvian bacon and eggs and butter every 
morning. Now, under the Russians, we don’t have 
enough bacon and eggs and butter for Latvians.” 

He said the Popular Front has 250,000 members 
and “‘an equal number of supporters who aren’t mem- 
bers” in Latvia alone, out of a population of 26 mil- 
lion. One of the sore points with many Latvians is 
that Latvia, made up of about 90 percent ethnic Lat- 
vians before 1940, has had so many Russians and 
other Soviet nationalities come in that Latvians now 
make up barely half the population. 

“Our language, our culture, our whole national 
identity is at stake,” Jurkans said. “We are not a 
country any more. We are a colony.” 

Jurkans recognized the irony of glasnost, Gorba- 
chev’s drive for more openness in society, backfiring on 


him in the form of nationalist movements 

“Gorbachev, with glasnost, was the one who lifted 
the curtain,” Jurkans said. “I don’t think he realized 
what would happen when we were allowed to speak 
Now it’s gotten out of his hands.” 

However, he said, the metaphor going around the 
Soviet republics likens glasnost to the dog chained 
behind the house: Suddenly the chain is longer and 
the dog can peek around the corner of the house, but 
he doesn’t feel any more free. “All he can do is bark at 
more people,” Jurkans said. 

He conceded independence is “‘a difficult issue.” 

“Our economy has become so integrated with Rus- 
sia’s. We depend on their oil for our energy. But we 
cannot be independent without an independent econ 
omy. We’re working with economists, but we're not 
ready to support ourselves yet.” 


Despite the fears of Russians and other ethnic mi 
norities, a “free Latvia,” Jurkans insisted, would be 
governed by equal rights for all. 

Still, he admitted that many Latvians himself 
included — would have to overcome a hatred of the 
Russians. “All the time we are cursing them, despising 
them,” he said. “It’s in my blood, since the cradle.” 


New Strikes in Baltic, Soviet Georgia 
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will probably be put to a vote during today’s session of 


the national legislature. 

In Georgia, 1,500 miles to the southeast, thousands 
attended protest meetings Wednesday amid reports 
by Tass of two bombings in the region, where recent 
ethnic violence has killed 21 people, the official Tass 
news agency said. 

The agency said mass meetings were held in the 
Georgian towns of Chiatura and Akhaltsykha, as well 
as in the capital Tbilisi, where more than 20,000 gath- 
ered Monday and Tuesday to press demands for Geor- 
gian independence. E 

The strikes in Tallinn are unrelated to the ininers’ 
stoppage, and there were conflicting accounts from 
the republic on the extent of support among Russian 
workers for the protest against moves to restore the 
primacy of Estonian language and culture. 


New Study on Chernobyl 


By Jamie Talan 

Even though emergency bone-marrow transplants 
used after the Chernobyl nuclear power plant disaster 
apparently succeeded, they were not enough to save 
most of the radiation victims who received them, a 
new study reports. 

Three years after the world’s worst atomic acci- 
dent, doctors report that only two of 13 people who 
received new bone marrow after exposure to intense 
radiation still are alive. The others died of problems 
such as lung damage, burns or pneumonia. 

In most cases, however, the patients appeared to 
have healthy, active bone marrow, according to 
American, Soviet and Israeli investigators reporting 
in today’s New England Journal of Medicine. 

“Most of our expectations have been met,” said Dr. 
Robert Peter Gale, associate professor of medicine at 
the University of California at Los Angeles. Bone 
marrow was transplanted into some firefighters and 


nuclear workers exposed to extremely high levels of 


radiation, above 800 rads. Normally, humans are ex- 
posed to about 0.3 rads a year. Exposure above 100 
rads is considered dangerous. 

Bone marrow, the living material that makes blood 
cells, is vital to survival. Radiation destroys marrow. 

But, “a transplant can only stop someone from dy- 
ing of bone-marrow failure,” Gale said. “We must 
address other issues. Obviously, it’s better to prevent 
these accidents than try to treat them.” 

Within weeks of the 1986 accident in the Soviet 
Union, an international rescue team of doctors, led by 
Gale, gave 499 radiation victimstreatments such as 
blood transfusions and antibiotics. Today, 470 are 
alive and well. 

An unexpected finding, the doctors said, is that the 
human body can withstand more radiation damage 
than previously thought, if treated promptly. For ex- 
ample, bone marrow in people exposed to 500 rads or 
less recovered without transplants. Higher radiation 


An official of the Estonian Communist Party, him- 
self a Russian, said only about 5,000 ethnic Russians 
were actually on strike although their walkout had 
stopped factories and enterprises employing some 
18,000 people. But a spokesman for the Russian 
group “‘Inter-movement,”’ which led the strikes, said 
some 12,000 had stopped work in key industries. 

The debate in the Supreme Soviet Wednesday was 
extremely sharp, with many deputies from non-Baltic 
republics showing their anxiety about any special ar- 
rangements for Estonia or Lithuania 

Yesterday’s unrest came as the national press pub- 
lished an “appeal” from the Supreme Soviet asking 
for a halt to all strikes and ethnic strife, after a a wave 
of strikes involving up to half the nation’s 1 million 
coal miners. The official news agency Tass said only 
31 coal mines remained on strike yesterday. Most 
miners returned to work after top officials promised 
them better more pay and other benefits. 


ictims’ Care 


doses caused bone marrow failure and death 

According to the new report, nine of the 13 people 
who survived for two weeks after transplant oper- 
ations had bone marrow that was active. The others 
could not be evaluated for bone marrow recovery 

Two people died of complications related to the im 
plantation procedure, according to the investigators 

“At Chernobyl, it was difficult to know whether 
treatment failure was due to radiation, transplanta- 
tion or both,” the investigators wrote. 

Gale said in a telephone interview that the Soviets 
are taking a lesson from Chernobyl and becoming 
more active in modern cancer treatments based on 
radiation. Large doses of radiation used in treating 
certain cancers can wipe out healthy bone marrow, 
and transplantation is becoming a treatment option 

The Soviets say they also have launched a project to 
follow 250,000 Chernobyl victims thoughout life. The 
two young men who survived the high levels of radi- 
ation are now living and working in Moscow, Gale said. 


Sanctions Against Panama Poorly Enforced 
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zen in the federal reserve accounts. 
U.S. companies have complained they 
were used as scapegoats of U.S. policy. 
The American Chamber of Com- 
merce in Panama called the sanctions 
“ill conceived and misdirected.” 
“Foreign companies and foreign: gov- 
.ernments will probably be able to move 
into the vacuum created by inoperative 


U.S. firms,” said Eduard Jaen, presi- 
dent of the chamber, in a March letter 
to the administration of President 
George Bush. 

The accounting office also said that it 
has been unable to audit the $10-mil- 
lion fund controlled by Delvalle and his 
aides to be used for maintaining the Pa- 
namanian embassy and counsular ex- 
penses in the United States. The GAO 
report states that as of“last week; $9.8 
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million had been withdrawn. 

It says that a $1-million payment au- 
thorized from that account by the State 
Department was questionable and can- 
not be accounted for. “As of this time, 
State has not explained the nature and 
purpose of this disbursement,” the 
GAO report states. State and Treasury 
Department. officials have refused to 
provide information on the account, ac- 
cording to the GAO, op ounds that it 

3 : 


was Delvalle’s reponsibility. 

In an interview, Juan Sosa, who the 
United States still recognizes as Del- 
valle’s ambassador to Washington, re- 
fused to provide details about the $10 
million. He said the money has been 
used for expenses of the embassies and 
Panamanian consulates recognized by 
Washington and for what he described 
as “non-lethal” aid to opposition Pana- 


manian forces. 
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U.S. appeals to Vatican to ous 


By Peter Eisner 
Newsday Latin America Bureau 


Panama City — While the head of 
U.S. occupying forces yesterday person- 
ally appealed to Vatican officials to ex- 
pel deposed Gen. Manuel Antonio Nor- 
iega from their embassy, Panamanians 
began the task of cleaning up the cap- 
ital under the tutelage of a beefed up 
U.S. military force. 

Gen. Maxwell Thurman, chief of the 
U.S. Southern.Command, drove to the 
Vatican embassy in a military motor- 
cade and spoke several times with 
Msgr. Sebastian Laboa, the papal nun- 
cio, who conferred with him on the 
sidewalk outside the embassy. Thur- 
man waited in his car, parked in the 
upper-class Paitilla neighborhood, dur- 
ing pauses in the three hours of talks. 

In Washington, U.S. officials said 
they were maintaining the position 
that the Vatican should turn Noriega 
over to the United States. The Vatican 
continued to seek a third nation to re- 
ceive the general, who took refuge in its 
embassy on Sunday after four days of 
hiding from U.S. troops. 

The embassy was surrounded by 
military roadblocks and hundreds of 
U.S. troops, but just two blocks away at 
the Paitilla shopping center, there was 
a festive atmosphere. Shoppers found 
the modern 99 Supermarket well- 
stocked with meat, fruit and most sta- 
ple goods, and business was brisk. On 





BATTLE FOR PANAMA 


the street, girls walked up to U.S. sol- 
diers asking to pose with them for 
snapshots. Some of the soldiers spoke 
perfect Spanish, and many of the Pana- 
manians spoke fluent English. On one 
street corner, a soldier and two young 
women laughed as they communicated 
by means of a dictionary. 

The U.S. presence was markedly in- 
creased throughout the city yesterday. 
Soldiers took positions at key utilities 
as workers began repairs and resumed 
their jobs. Soldiers sometimes patrolled 
jointly with newly constituted police 
forces and stood guard at warehouses 
to protect workers hurriedly trying to 
resupply the city with food, fuel and 
other essential items. 

‘They stopped me looking for guns,” 
said one woman, who opposes the U.S. 
intervention. “I think there will be a 
witch hunt now for people that don’t 
like the new government.” 

But the new government, realizing 
such fears exist, has been calling on its 
supporters in radio and television mes- 
sages to refrain from seeking revenge 
against its opponents. 

Along with the presence of U.S. 
troops, Panamanian police appeared on 
city streets, many carrying weapons 
with no U.S. authorities in sight. 

“The assumption has always been 
that the majority of the police and even 
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U.S. soldiers man a roadblock outside Vatican’s embassy 


Combined News Services 


U.S. officials laid plans yesterday to 
freeze more than $10 million in assets 
controlled by Gen. Manuel Antonio 
Noriega but made no apparent progress 
in their efforts to gain custody of the 
deposed Panamanian ruler. 

Despite talks between U.S. and Vati- 
can officials in Panama City and Rome, 
Noriega remained holed up in the Vati- 
can Embassy in the Panamanian cap- 
ital and diplomatic sources expressed 
strong doubt that he would be turned 


over to the United States. 

In Panama City, Gen. Maxwell Thur- 
man, head of the U.S. Southern Com- 
mand, conferred three times on the 
street outside the Vatican Embassy 
with Monsignor Sabastian Laboa, the 
papal nuncio. 

In Rome, Thomas Miledy, U.S. am- 
bassador to the Vatican, met with the 
Vatican Secretary of State, Cardinal 
Agostino Casaroli, and asked that Nor- 
iega be handed over to face drug-traf- 
ficking charges in the United States, 
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AP Photos 


Msgr. Sebastian Laboa, in white shirt at upper left, confers yesterday with U.S 
General Maxwell Thurman, facing him, outside Vatican's embassy 


Freeze Sought on Noriega Funds 


diplomatic sources said. 

The United States has not presented 
a formal demand for Noriega’s extradi- 
tion, the sources said, but has taken the 
position that the general is not entitled 
to the political asylum he has requested 
because he is facing criminal charges in 
the United States. 

But the sources said no progress had 
been made in resolving the stalemate, 
which is complicated because the Vati- 
can has no extradition treaty with the 
United States. 


One Roman diplomatic source, who 
is close to those involved in negotia- 
tions, said the possibility of the Vatican 
handing over Noriega to U.S. authori 
ties was “very dim.” The source said 
Noriega would more likely go to an- 
other country. 

A senior Vatican official, who is not 
directly involved in the case but follows 
foreign policy issues, said “no rules of 
any kind” would permit the Vatican to 
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American soldiers guar y five people they suspected of 


In feral involvement in the Panamanian Defense Forces. The U.S. 
military presence in Panama City was increased yesterday. 
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Reuter Photo 
soliders in Panama City guard American Embassy, which was slightly 
damaged during last week's invasion 








U.S. Appeals For 
Noriega Expulsion 
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troops in the field were only following 


orders [under Noriega],” said a Pana- ` 


manian specialist in U.S.-Panama rela- 
tions, explaining why security officials 
of the old regime would be on their own 
so soon. 

The atmosphere seemed much less 
tense throughout the city, although 
U.S. troops were concentrating on root- 
ing out holdouts of Noriega’s armed 
forces and civilian paramilitary forces, 
and an overnight curfew remained in 
effect. There was no official report on 
how many had been captured since 
Thurman told a weekend news confer- 
ence that perhaps 1,800 paramilitaries 
were still on the loose. 

U.S. officials said yesterday that only 
a few members of the 15,000-member 
Panamanian Defense Forces were still 
on the loose. More than 4,000 have 
been captured and the majority have 
surrendered. 

U.S. Army sound trucks drove 
through the city yesterday with loud- 
speakers broadcasting appeals to sur- 
render. “The more you resist the 
more serious will be the consequence 
and the more damage to Panama. At- 
tention Dignity Battalions: Join the 
growing number of your comrades 
who have turned themselves in. 
There is no sense in continuing. Nor- 
iega has already abandoned you,” 
said the broadcast, played by a two- 
vehicle convoy, the first truck provid- 
ing security for the second. 

The U.S. Southern Command report- 
ed that 440 Noriega loyalists and their 
weapons were captured on Monday in 
the provincial cities of David and La 


Palma. It also announced the arrest of 


Noriega’s former intelligence chief, 
Col. Guillermo Wong. Wong had been 


arrested for his alleged role in an Octo- 
ber coup attempt against Noriega. 
President George Bush’s failure to help 
the coup plotters then was heavily criti- 
cized and added to the pressure on him 
to resolve the 2-year-old war of wills 
with Noriega, who has been indicted in 
Florida on drug-trafficking charges. 

U.S. authorities also reported several 
arrests yesterday, including people re- 
portedly carrying identification papers 
from Noriega’s Defense Forces. Troops 
also surrounded and searched the house 
of Noriega’s mistress, Vicky Amado, 
close to the Vatican embassy. They 
maintained heavy cordons around the 
Nicaraguan, Cuban and Libyan embas- 
sies, as well as at U.S. and Panamanian 
government installations. 

Cuba yesterday requested an urgent 
meeting of the UN Security Council to 
condemn Washington for ordering 
troops to circle its embassy. Cuban offi- 
cials said people, including at least 25 
children, in the embassy and the am- 
bassador’s residence were virtual pris- 
oners and that the U.S. troops were en- 
gaging in threatening military 
activities. 

In response, the State Department 
said U.S. forces “do not intend to pre- 
vent normal diplomatic activity by Cu- 
ban personnel. Charges to the contrary 
are not true.” 

The Southern Command continued 
to report U.S. military casualties at 23 
dead and 330.wounded since the troops 
invaded. Panamanian figures said 293 
died in battle, 123 were wounded and 
4,446 detained, according to the South- 
ern Command. Those numbers did not 
discriminate between civilian and mili- 
tary casualties. Officials at the main 
city morgue counted 128 dead from the 
two largest hospitals in the city and 
said most were civilians. 


U. S. Moves for Freeze on Noriega’s Assets 
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turn over Noriega to U.S. invasion forces. 

‘They could only hand him over to the country 
where he’s held or arrange safe passage to another 
country,” said the official, adding that exile in a third 
country was the more likely solution of 


believe, based on records we obtained last week, that 
they contain proceeds of illegal drug activity.” 
Meanwhile, U.S. officials, contradicting earlier 
statements, said they now believe Noriega was not in 
command of the Panamanian Defense Forces that re- 


sisted the U.S. invasion. 


“Tt is clear that Noriega was never in command of 
the PDF during the battle, because he was too busy 
trying to save his own skin and was moving around 


constantly,” a Pentagon spokesman said. 


Ken Fireman contibuted to this story. 





the two. | 

In recognition of the difficulties, U.S. | 
Defense Secretary Dick Cheney acknowl- | 
edged that the stalemate might last for an 
indefinite period of time. “It could be that 
they ll have a long-term resident in their 
embassy in Panama City,” he said. 

And White House Press Secretary Mar- 
lin Fitzwater, while reiterating the ad- 
ministration’s desire to bring Noriega to 
the United States, refused to rule out the 
possibility that other options — such as 
exile in a third country — might be con- 
sidered. 

As the diplomatic wheels continued to 
spin, Justice Department spokesman Da- 
vid Runkel said U.S. officials would file 
papers today in “half a dozen” European 
countries to freeze bank accounts con- 
trolled by Noriega. He said the accounts 
contained assets worth at least $10 mil- 
lion and consisted of profits from Norie- 
ga’s drug-trafficking activities. 

Runkel said U.S. officials tracked the 
assets after examining records seized 
from Noriega’s various redoubts last 
week. “These accounts don’t say, “Gen. 
Noriega’s Drug Fund,’ ”’ he said. “But we 











AP Photo 
American troops restrain. crowd as Panamanians enter a Panama City building to:go to work yesterday 











Standoff 


But Bush sees 
‘no time limit’ 
ın Noriega case 


By Gaylord Shaw 
Washington Bureau Chief 

Washington — President George Bush, declaring 
there is “no time limit” on U.S. efforts to gain custo- 
dy of Gen. Manuel Antonio Noriega, yesterday ap- 
plied public pressure on the Vatican to end the ousted 
Panamanian dictator’s sanctury at its embassy in Pa- 
nama. 

The Vatican’s refusal to relinquish Noriega “‘com- 
plicates things,” Bush said when he arrived in Texas 
for a five-day hunting and fishing vacation. But, he 
added, “were still going down the road of trying to 
get him sent here. . . We will continue to negotiate.” 

“We. . . obviously want to see him extradited to 
the United States” to face drug-trafficking indict- 
ments in Florida, Bush told reporters as U.S. troops 
continued to surround the Vatican embassy in Pana- 
ma City, where Noriega arrived seeking political asy- 
lum on Christmas Eve. 

Bush’s comments came a short time after a papal 
spokesman, Joaquin Navarro, said in a Vatican City 
news conference that there was no legal way its em- 
bassy in Panama City could hand over Noriega. He 
said the papal nuncio, or ambassador to Panama, had 
agreed to let the ousted dictator stay in the embassy 
after Noriega made “ʻa very serious commitment to 
help in easing the situation, the bloodshed” in Pana- 
ma. 

Navarro said the embassy is empowered to deal 
only with the government of Panama and no other 
foreign government. 

Later yesterday, Bush drew loud applause when he 
told a crowd of 800 at Béeville, Texas: “I am deter- 
mined to bring him to justice. We have to work with 
our friends in the Vatican. We have to certainly work 
with respect to the new Endara government in Pana- 
ma, but I want to see this man, who is under indict- 
ment, brought to justice for poisoning the children of 
the United States of America” with drugs. 

Earlier, when asked whether the Vatican was being 
“‘wrong-headed”’ in its refusal to turn over Noriega, 
Bush replied it was no time for “name-calling.” 

“Were not posturing ourselves as trying to be call- 
ing people to task,” he said in his first public com- 
ments since Noriega turned up on Sunday at the Holy 
See’s diplomatic mission after days on the run from 
the U.S. troops who invaded Panama on Dec. 20. 

“Noriega turning himself in was about as good a 
Christmas present as our soldiers, marines, airmen 
and the American people could want,” Bush said in 
the impromptu press conference on the tarmac at 
Corpus Christi Naval Air Station. 

According to administration officials, Bush’s com- 
ments were intended to increase the pressure on the 
Vatican to grant a U.S. request that Noriega be 
turned over to face the Florida indictments. 

Bush appeared to leave open the possibility that the 
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President George Bush answering reporters’ questions yesterday in Corpus Christi, Texas 


U.S. Intensifies Patrols 
At Vatican Embassy 


By Peter Eisner 
Newsday Latin America Bureau 

Panama City, Panama — U.S. troops yesterday 
blanketed the streets of the capital yesterday with 
hundreds of patrols and intensified operations around 
the Vatican Embassy, which was still providing safe 
haven to deposed dictator Manuel Antonio Noriega. 

Soldiers placed new barbed wire barricades around 
the embassy, shot out street lights and blared rock 
music over loudspeakers in an apparent tactic of ha- 
rassment. Late in the day, four civilian cars were al- 
lowed to pull through the tight military cordon 
around the embassy and there was speculation but no 


information about possible new negotiations toward 


Noriega’s departure. 

Guillermo Endara, the man sworn in as presi- 
dent under U.S. auspices when American forces in- 
vaded on Dec. 20, joined President George Bush’s 
demand that the Vatican show Noriega the door. 
“We do not believe General Noriega has committed 
political crimes,” Endara told a news conference. 
“He is a common criminal of the worst kind 
we demand that the Vatican Embassy expel him 
soon.” 

Endara also suggested that if his government got 


hold of Noriega, it might be able to extradite to the 
United States to face drug charges 

Last week, Endara said the Panamanian constitu 
tion would forbid that extradition. But the president 
said yesterday that he had since learned of a 1904 
treaty with the United States that might allow it 

Panama’s electoral tribunal, which was resuscitat 
ed by Endara after he was handed the presidency by 
the United States, endorsed his presidency yesterday 
after revoking its Noriega-era decree that annulled 
last May’s general election. The tribunal validated 
election. results gathered by the opposition to Nor 
iega. These showed the opposition having gotten 62.5 
percent of the vote. 

U.S. military troops patrolled the streets in 
greater numbers than ever and maintained 
blocks and stood guard at strategic positions all 
around the city. They helped collect garbage at the 
municipal market, they directed traffic at key inter 
sections, they maintained order at gas lines as peo 
ple were able to start filling their cars after a week 
of shortages 

But with normal commerce returning to the city 


road 
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U.S. Frees Some Panama Funds 


By Pat Wechsler 
Newsday Washington Bureau 


Washington — The U.S. government 
began releasing to Panama $375 mil- 
lion in frozen Panamanian assets late 
last week. The initial release represent- 
ed a very small portion of the total 
money held in escrow, according to a 
Treasury Department spokesman, and 
was made when it became apparent 
that the new government of Guillermo 
Endara needed cash to pay for police to 
restore law and order in Panama City. 

Moreover, Endara emissary Guil- 
lermo Chapman, a noted private econo- 
mist in Panama, made a request yester- 
day for release of additional escrowed 





money. 

“I am not going to say how much the 
new government is requesting,” said 
Richard Bogosian, the director of the 
office of monetary affairs at the State 
Department. “‘But the government 
payday is coming up and it is very im- 
portant for a variety of reasons that the 
new government make that payday. 
Most notably making the payday estab- 
lishes that it is, in fact, the new govern- 
ment.” 

Currently, the United States is hold- 
ing $188 million in escrowed U.S. gov- 
ernment funds that the federal govern- 
ment owes to the Panamanian 
government primarily for use of the Pa- 


nama Canal. Chapman met with Trea- 
sury officials late yesterday to formally 
make his request for the funds now be- 


ing held at Federal Reserve Bank of 


New York. 
In April, 1988, the U.S imposed eco- 


nomic sanctions against the regime of 


Gen. Manuel Noriega that stopped pay- 
ments by the U.S. government for use 
of the Panama Canal as well as the pay- 
ment of taxes and other licensing and 
user fees to Panama by U.S. companies. 
Aside from the government escrow ac- 
count, the U.S. government is holding 
at the New York Fed another $9.5 mil- 
lion in payments owed by U.S. corpora- 
tions to Panama and has frozen $31.7 


million in other Panamanian govern 
ment assets at other U.S. banks 

U.S. corporations also are holding 
another $145.7 million in separate ac- 
counts. None of this $186.9 million will 
be released at this point, Bolton said, 
because there are likely to be offsetting 
claims made by companies, such as 
Texaco, which have continued to sup- 
ply the Panamanian government with 
products but have gone unpaid 

Even with the release of millions in 
frozen assets, however, banking ex 
perts estimate that Panama could even 
tually require between $3 billion and 
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Peru Rejoins Drug Fight 


Peru has decided to resume joint anti-drug 
operations with the United States, a week after 
the Peruvian leader halted the activity to protest 
the invasion of Panama, the Justice Department 
said yesterday. 

David Runkel, a department spokesman, said 
the “reconstituted joint efforts in Peru” be- 
tween Drug Enforcement Administration and 
Peruvian officials began Tuesday. 

The United States finances a number of joint 
operations aimed at wiping out the drug trade 
from Peru. They include anti-drug patrols in the 
Upper Huallaga Valley where most of the Peru- 
vian coca leaf is derived. Cocaine is derived from 
coca. 


Major Australia Quake 


An earthquake measuring 5.5 on the open- 
ended Richter scale shattered buildings in the 
Australian city of Newcastle today, killing three 
people and injuring nearly 90, police said. 

A police spokesman in the coastal city said 87 
were injured, eight critically, after the quake 
that shook the state of New South Wales. 

Buildings in the center of Sydney, 95 miles to 
the south, were rocked by two tremors, which 
lasted around 30 seconds after 10 a.m. today (6 
p.m. EST yesterday). 

The spokesman dismissed a report on Syd- 
ney’s Radio 2UE that 20 people had been killed 
when the Newcastle Workers’ Club collapsed. 

Newcastle, Australia’s eighth-largest city, has 
a population of around 140,000 and is a major 
port and steel and coal center. 


Lithuania Party Split 


Thousands of Lithuanians have rallied be- 
hind their Communist Party’s decision to split 
with Moscow’s Communist Party, officials in 
the rebellious Baltic republic said yesterday. 

Political activists said a planned visit to Lith- 
uania by Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachev and a 
Kremlin delegation was unlikely to persuade the 
republic’s leadership or the people to reverse the 
move to establish an indépendent party. 

Journalists said Lithuanian party leaders had 
returned home Tuesday semi-triumphant from 
a Communist Party Central Committee plenum 
in Moscow that failed to reach a decision on 
whether to penalize the republic. 

“Yesterday [Tuesday] there was a meeting of 
40,000 people here in- Vilnius,” said an aide to 
Lithuanian Communist Party chief Algirdas 
Brazauskas, speaking by telephone from the re- 
public’s capital. 

The Lithuanian Communist Party voted last 
week to establish itself as an independent party, 
saying independence was needed to boost its 
popularity before February elections. 


Egypt, Syria Detente 


Egypt and Syria, emérging from a decade of 
mutual hostility and suspicion, resumed diplo- 
matic relations yesterday in what political ana- 
lysts saw as a pragmatic maneuver by both Arab 
powers. 

The two nations issued a joint communique 
about the resumption of relations after a two- 
hour meeting in Damascus between Syrian 
President Hafez al-Assad and Egyptian Prime 
Minister Atef Sedki. 

Syria broke ties with Egypt in late 1977 when 
then-President Anwar Sadat opened peace ne- 
gotiations with Israel. 


Army Power Extended 


Israel’s parliament yesterday extended for 
two years emergency regulations that allow the 
military to hold Palestinian prisoners from the 
occupied territories inside Israeli territory. 

The army is holding about 9,000 Palestinians 
and has jailed more than 40,000 during the up- 
rising. 
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Vatican’s Conditional OK 
For U.S. Move on Embassy 


Los Angeles Times 

Washington — The Vatican’s representative in Pax 
nama City has granted authority to the U.S. Army to 
free any embassy employees who might be taken hos- 
tage by former Panamanian dictator Manuel Antonio 
Noriega or others who have taken refuge in the Vati- 
can embassy there, according to a document obtained 
by the Los Angeles Times. 

One U.S. official interpreted the authorization as 
an invitation to the U.S. military to seize Noriega, 
who took refuge in the embassy on Sunday. Another 
official, however, said: “The language is pretty specif- 
ic. It doesn’t mean we can just walk in any time we 
want.” 


The document declares: 


“In the case that the suscriber [apparently a refer- 
ence to the memo’s author] or any member of the 
personnel of this Embassy be taken as hostage by any 


person or group of persons, I hereby authorize the 
United States of America Army to take all the steps 
that it may deem necessary to set the hostages free. 

“Any harm to the hostages must be avoided.” 

The memorandum was addressed “to whom it may 
concern” and was signed by Archbishop Jose Sebas- 
tian Laboa, the papal nuncio in Panama City. It is 
dated Tuesday. 

The authenticity of the letter and its contents were 
confirmed by three senior Bush administration offi- 
cials. An administration official said that the State 
Department learned of the memorandum for the first 
time last night and added that officials there reacted 
with shock at the document’s contents. 

Administration officials said that, when Noriega 
took refuge in the mission, the United States warned 
that it could not be responsible for the safety of the 
mission’s employees. That might have led Laboa to 
provide the advance authorization for U.S. action. 


Bush Keeps the Pressure On 
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United States would agree to allow Noriega to be 
turned over to the new government in Panama. 
“That would require a lot of conversations because 
we don’t want to do anything that even implies un- 
dermining the sovereign power of Panama or the fact 
the government is operating with the trust of the peo- 
ple,” he said. 

“That’s not the way it appears to be leaning,” he 
added, “but I wouldn’t want to go against the will” of 
the new Panamanian government. He added, howev- 
er, that there still was the threat of Noriega regaining 
power in Panama “unless he were in total custody 
and sentenced to the prison sentence he deserves.” 

While Bush said he was “totally engaged” in the 
effort to gain custody of Noriega, hé had not personal- 
ly contacted either Pope John Paul II or the papal 
nuncio in Panama City. He said he planned to discuss 
the situation with Secretary of State James A. Baker 
HI, who was to join the president in the quail-hunting 
expedition in south Texas. 

Bush dismissed suggestions he was concerned that 
Noriega, if brought to trial in the United States, 
might reveal secrets about his previous close ties to 
the Central Intelligence Agency at a time when Bush 


was CIA director in the 1970s. 

“T think that’s history, and I think the main thing 
is he should be tried and brought to justice,” Bush 
said. While a Noriega trial in Florida might bring 
“some release of certain confidential documents that 
he may try to blindside the whole justice process,”’ the 
president saic, “‘the system works, so I wouldn’t wor- 
ry about that.” 

Before Bush arrived in Texas, White House press 
secretary Marlin Fitzwater, also brushed aside ques- 
tions about possible Noriega disclosures of CIA se- 
crets. Noriega, he said, “can talk about the CIA and 
Bush until he’s blue in the face. It won’t hurt any- 
thing.” 

As the diplomatic standoff continued in Panama 
City, officials in Washington acknowledged that U.S. 
options appear to be limited. 

Panamanian President Guillermo Endara has said 
repeatedly he wants Noriega tried in his country. He 
had noted earlier that Noreiga could not be extradited 
to the United States under the Panamanian constitu- 
tion, but he said yesterday he had learned of a 1904 
treaty with the United States that would allow extradi- 
tion. 

Pat Wechsler contributed to this story. 


U.S. Intensifies Patrols in Panama 
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massive gridlock snarled the entire midtown area at 
midday. People abandoned their cars and stared in 
frustration. 

There was also sporadic gunfire heard around the 
city yesterday and reports that remnants of Dignity 
Battalion resistance were sniping at U.S. troops. 

Before dawn, U.S. soldiers paraded past the Vati- 
can Embassy, where Noriega sought refuge Christ- 
mas Eve, four days after American troops invaded 
Panama in an effort to capture him. 

American troops mowed down a field of tall grass 
alongside the embassy overnight and shot out all 
working street lights with a pellet gun. 

Later in the morning, some soldiers hooked up 
speakers in the parking lot of the nearby Holiday Inn 
and played music with a message at high volume. 
Among the songs, piped in from the Southern Com- 
mand radio network, were ““You’re No Good” by Lin- 
da Ronstadt, and “I Fought the Law’ by Bobby 
Fuller. The sound could be heard blocks away. 

U.S. officials know that Noriega is an opera buff. 

The network also broadcast news reports, including 
Endara calling on the embassy to expel Noriega. 

Every vehicle and everyone leaving the compound 
was searched — even envoy Juan Sebastian Laboa 
was patted down by U.S. soldiers. 

The U.S. occupation faced an unexpected problem 


at,a refuge center housing 10,000 people displaced in... 


the fighting between U.S. and Panamanian forces. 
Hundreds of people carrying Chinese passports 
showed up at the Balboa High School refuge center 
believing they could obtain transit papers and money 
to travel to the United States. 

“They think we’re giving out citizenship and ref- 
uge status in the U.S. here,” said a U.S. military po- 
licewoman nervously looking at the crowd. “I’m not 
taking it too well, it’s creating a security problem.” 

Most of the people at the refuge center come from 
the Chorillo neighborhood of Panama City, which was 
blasted when U.S. forces attacked Noriega’s com- 
mand headquarters there. The Chinese were telling 
reporters they also came from that district. 

Many Chinese workers have come to Panama City 
in recent years working for poverty wages in the city’s 
business district. 

“They don’t come from there [Chorillo]. They have 
their own homes and they’re creating friction with . 
the Chorillo refugees,” the MP said. “We only have 
food and shelter for these people, nothing more.” 

And in Washington, the Defense Department said 
it was sending 70 more tons of dehydrated ready-to- 
eat meals to Panama to help put the country back on 
its feet after the U.S. invasion. 

In one of the first official U.S. estimates of civilian 
casualties in the invasion, Col. Jerry Murgia, U.S. 
Southern Command spokesman, said U.S. doctors 
had counted 250 corpses in Panama City hospitals, of 
whom only 20 could be soldiers. oper 
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Concern and Curses for U.S. Troops 


By Peter Eisner 
Newsday Latin America Bureau 


Panama City, Panama — The soldiers in full cam- 
ouflage gear surrounded the house on the winding 
middle-class street as neighbors looked on from a 
fearful distance. 

“People in Number 35, this is the armed forces of 
the United States, come out of the house,” blared a 
loudspeaker in Spanish from one of their armored 
vehicles. 

Inside, they heard the voice well enough, but their 
Nintendo game was not over yet. The voice blared 
again with the same demand, so the three in the 
house thought quickly, stuck the toy helmet and gun 
behind the refrigerator and came running out. Guil- 
lermo Nunes’ three sons, 7, 12 and 13 years old, were 
the only people at home. After a search the soldiers 
found the helmet and the toy gun and nothing else. 

“Who are they going to kill, Mommy?” said a 3- 
year-old neighbor burying his head on his mother’s 
shoulder. ‘‘Nobody, dear,” she said, but she cursed 
the Americans under her breath and looked worried. 

As U.S. forces pressed their search for hidden arms 
and the cronies of deposed Gen. Manuel Antonio Nor- 
iega, the American presence was felt yesterday as nev- 
er before in the comfortable neighborhood. 

All morning these soldiers had hung around at the 
end of the street drinking Cokes and chatting. This 
was the first sight many people in the neighborhood 
had of the U.S. presence. Here, the sounds of the 
invasion one week ago had come only from television 
or in the distance. 

Nunes is the local district councilman and had been 
in his office all morning. “He isn’t hiding,” a neigh- 
bor said. “He’s at his office right now. I know the 
Americans are looking for arms and have-:their job to 
do. But why did they have to do this way and scare 
everyone?” 

Soldiers in the unit told a bystander they were look- 
ing for a major in Noriega’s defense forces. “Nunes 
isn’t military, he’s a politician. He has a handgun and 
he carries it right here out in the open,” said the 
neighbor, a university professor, pointing to his 
shoulder. ‘‘A lot of these people have guns.” 

The arms search is starting to show rifts among 
members of the community who are encouraged to 
snitch on supposed evil-doers or people that they think 
have guns. “‘Anybody who doesn’t trust or like some- 
body next door can do that,” another neighbor said. 
Like the other neighbor he did not want to be named. 

The neighbors pointed to a man who was gesticu- 
lating and talking to the soldiers as the one who had 
“‘snitched’”’ on Nunes. They called that neighbor the 
Spanish word for toad, which in Panamanian slang 
means a dirty informer. The man drove away, eyes 
averted, before the incident was over. 

The government of President Guillermo Endara, 
installed by the United States as it seized control of the 
country on Dec. 20, is playing messages on radio and 
television encouraging people to resist the temptation 
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Panamanians wait in line in Panama City to surrender weapons to U.S. forces yesterday. The U.S. is paying a 


reward of $150 for each weapon surrendered. 


to seek revenge against people in the old government. 

But in the polarized atmosphere, even legitimate 
opponents of the business oligarchy that Endara re- 
presents are worried about persecution. “It’s para- 
noia setting in,” said a doctor who lives on the street. 

As the neighbors stared at the supposed informer, 
the troops packed up and prepared to leave. A taxi 
came racing up and the grandmother of the Nunes 
children got out of the car. 

“Please excuse us but there is no other way to do 
this,” said the loudspeaker voice from one of the ar- 
mored U.S. vehicles. “It’s the only way we have to 


search for hidden arms. If there has been any damage, 
please contact the U.S. embassy. They will take care 
of everything.” 

Some of the neighbors applauded as the troop carri 
ers rumbled away. The mother with the child in her 
arms frowned. “I wonder how each one of them feels 
about scaring children like that.” 

Later, in another part of town, a U.S. soldier was 
talking about the reception troops had received from 
the Panamanian people, “I couldn’t believe the first 
time I heard people applaud,” the soldier said. “After 
all, we just finished invading their country.” 


U.S. Frees Some Frozen Panama Assets 
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$4 billion for economic reconstruction. An official at 
the Inter-American Development Bank said Panama 
will need $500 million to balance its fiscal deficit, not 
including the billions owed in loans from multilateral 
institutions, such as the International Monetary 
Fund, and commercial banks. 

But one administration official, who asked to re- 
main anonymous, said that too much cash too soon 
could send the Panamanian economy into a destruc- 
tive inflationary cycle. 

“We are not talking about a devastated economy. It 
is limping and it needs help,” the official said. “But 
too much too soon will not be good either.” 

Even so, officials from the State Department were 
on the telephone this week to U.S. bankers with oper- 
ations in Panama to determine the most effective way 
to inject in the short run hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars into the debt-ridden economy and to persuade the 
private sector to pitch in. 

“The State Department was calling around Tues- 
day and today to see how they could provide a shot in 
the arm for the economy,” one financial source said 
yesterday. ‘“They said they wanted to do it through 
the private sector.” 


An important sector in the Panamanian economy is 
the financial service sector, and the State Depart- 
ment’s Bogosian said the calls were made to ascertain 
the level of commitment to Panama among U.S. banks. 
“If we want to revitalize that economy, it is important 
that the banks stay and remain active,” he said. 

Thus far, financial community sources said that 
bankers are telling the State Department that any 
new commercial loans would have to be accompanied 
with a government guarantee or the equivalent from 
either the World Bank or the IMF. Moreover, the U.S. 
government would also have to be willing to ante up 
sizable loans before the banking community could 
feel confident about lending to Panama. However, no 
banks are seriously considering closing operations in 
Panama, the sources said. 

Both the World Bank and IMF cut off new lending 
to Panama in the spring of 1988 when Panama fell 
into arrears on loan payments of principal and inter- 
est. For that reason, U.S. bankers are encouraging 
the United States to release the $375 million in frozen 


Panamanian assets for the expressed purpose of 


bringing Panama current on its debt obligations. 

But U.S. officials said yesterday that bringing the 
Panamanian government out of the red will not be the 
sole goal of the new economic initiative being proposed 


by the Endara government. To study reconstruction 
needs, a U.S. interagency task force has been set up, 
consisting of officials from the Treasury Department 
and State Department, who will lead the effort, as well 
as officials from the Agency for International Develop 
ment and several other agencies. Members of the task 
force will be traveling to Panama in a week or so to 
evaluate the economic needs and conditions 

Meanwhile in Panama, business activity is begin 
ning to return to some semblance of normalcy. At the 
Panama Canal, operations were increased from day- 
light hours to a 16-hour schedule, which permitted 21 
ships to pass through Tuesday. 

Panama Canal Commission spokeswoman Willie 
Friar said that the commission expects to increase to 
a normal 24-hour schedule today and to attempt to 
push through as many as 40 ships. 

“We have quite a backlog of ships now,” Friar said, 
estimating that about 140 ships were waiting at en- 
trances on either the Pacific or Atlantic sides of the 
canal. 

But while the canal may be approaching normal 
activity, Friar said canal employees were still having 
great difficulty getting to work with some, she report- 
ed, walking 15 miles yesterday because the city bus 
service was not operating to all areas 
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Chorrillo Refugees Cling to Hope 


By Peter Eisner 
Newsday Latin America Bureau 


Panama City, Panama — With the first machine- 
gun bursts, the women went hurrying with their ba- 
bies away from the portable basin where they were 
doing the family wash. The shooting seemed to come 
from behind the tents in the center of the football field. 

They stopped when they saw their friend, Nori, talk- 
ing with some outsiders underneath the Balboa High 
School electronic scoreboard, which on other days 
helps the children of U.S. soldiers overseas feel like 
they are at any high school in America’s heartland. 

“Oh that, don’t worry about the shooting,” Nori, 
who declined to give her last name, said with the unin- 
terested air that came from being a veteran of the 
refugee camp for the displaced citizens of Chorrillo. 
“The soldiers were just firing in the air to scare some 
bad guy. Maybe it was a knife fight. There are lots of 
knife fights. Think nothing of it.” 

The soldiers seemed relaxed, and everyone wan- 
dered off. “We don’t really have violence or security- 
problems here,” said Sergio Galvez, designated as 
mayor of the 13,000-member refugee camp. Most of 
the refugees came here from Chorrillo, a rundown 
section that was blasted when U.S. troops invaded the 
country early Dec. 20. One of the principal U.S. tar- 
gets was the now-destroyed command headquarters 
of the Panamanian Defense Forces, ensconced in the 
middle of Chorrillo. 

Galvez was the opposition candidate for town coun- 

_cil from Chorrillo in May 5 elections that were an- 
nulled by the government loyal to deposed dictator 
Gen. Manuel Antonio Noriega. 

“Pm the representative-elect now,” said Galvez, 
who belongs to the same party as Guillermo Endara, 
installed as president when U.S. forces invaded. En- 
dara was believed to have won the May 5 presidential 
elections, before Noriega aborted the results. 


Galvez said that Endara, who visited the camp on 
Wednesday, has promised that relocating the refugees 
of Chorrillo will be the first housing priority of his 
government. But the de facto mayor of the camp says 
there are some at the Balboa stadium trying to take 
unfair advantage of the chance for new housing. 

“Some of these people are not from there,” he said. 
“We are interviewing every one. We have room for 
the people who suffered in Chorrillo and no one else. 
. . .”’ Ariceli Brooks, who is living in the camp with 
two friends, and four children among them, said she 
hopes the rumor she heard is true — that the United 
States will help build prefabricated houses for the 
people who lost their homes in Chorrillo. 

‘When the bombs started, we hit the floor,” Brooks 
said. “When it stopped a bit, we ran to the beach and 
hid under the Bridge [of the Americas over the Pana- 
ma Canal] with the children. There was nothing left 
at the house.” 


O’Connor Assails 


By Scott Ladd 


New York — Cardinal John O’Connor, angered by 
mounting criticism of the Vatican for granting sanc- 
tuary to ousted Panamanian dictator Manuel Antonio 
Noriega, strongly defended the decision yesterday as 
one designed to save lives and restore order to the 
war-torn nation. 

The cardinal, on a religious retreat in New Jersey, 
issued the tough defense in a statement after reading 
news accounts critical of the Christmas Eve decision 
by Msgr. Sebastian Laboa, the Vatican’s nuncio, or 
ambassador, in Panama City, to accord Noriega asy- 


In the day-long battle at the command headquar- 
ters, many houses in Chorrillo were reduced to cin- 
ders. Residents believe that most of the people living 
in the affected zone fled safely, but they think more 
bodies remain buried under the incinerated rubble. 

U.S. officials gave the evacuation order to Chorrillo 
residents in late morning on Dec. 20, hours after the 
first assault began, according to residents. They 
opened the school grounds for refugees. 

“Get off of my mattress,” said Danina Arias, shov 
ing one of her friends in mock anger as she adjusted 
the rotten cardboard she and her four children use for 
a bed on the high school basketball court. “I have to 
take care of my bed.”’ 

Like other residents, she talks easily of the invasion 
and everything that followed. “We're well-treated 
here, but I’ve never lived through anything like this,” 
Arias said. “I’m just glad that God gave me the 
chance to be alive.” 


Critics of Vatican 


lum. 

“To suggest that the nuncio or the Holy See is try- 
ing to protect a murderer or a narcotics criminal is 
utterly preposterous,” said O’Connor. “Action was 
taken in an effort to save human tives.” 

O’Connor said that “every American citizen should 
be grateful for his [the nuncio’s] efforts. I would go so 


far as to say that the United States government itself 


might well express its gratitude.” 

O’Connor said he was proud that the nuncio was 
upholding the principles of international law despite 
the pressure of public sentiment for him to do other 
wise. 


U.S. Forces Arrest 4 Noriega Associates 
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Endara’s government sent a letter to the Vatican ask- 
ing that Noriega be turned over. 

The official, who spoke on condition of anonymity, 
said the letter was sent by the Foreign Ministry, but 
he did not know whether the government asked that 
Noriega be turned over to U.S. authorities, as the 
United States has requested, or to Panama. 

In Texas, where President George Bush is vacation- 
ing, White House spokesman Marlin Fitzwater said 
Noriega’s fate is now “‘in the hands of the Vatican.” 


Asked why the United States has backed away from 
a willingness last spring to let Noriega flee to a safe 
refuge if he gave up power, Fitzwater said, “We had 
to go in militarily and we have paid a price for this.” 

Fitzwater said U.S. troops were ready to move in on 
the embassy if hostages were taken but that there was 
no indication this could happen. The Los Angeles 
Times reported that Msgr. Sebastian Laboa, the papal 
nuncio, had given U.S. forces a letter authorizing 
them to enter the embassy if Noriega took hostages. 

In Panama City, U.S. armored cars were on the 
streets, and occasional patrols roamed residential 
neighborhoods to search cars for Noriega loyalists. 


The U.S. Embassy official, speaking on condition of 
anonymity, said the United States estimated the Pa 
namanian Defense Forces had been 16,000 strong, 
and that most of the 3,300 “shooters” capable of re 
sistance were accounted for. 

He said the security forces are being reconstituted, 
but there is some concern about holdovers from the 
Noriega days. 

Troops surrounding the Vatican Embassy seemed 
prepared to stay awhile as negotiations lingered. In 
Rome, spokesman Joaquin Navarro said the Vatican 
still hoped to resolve the crisis within days but he 
gave no details. 


Bodyguard: Noriega Ignored Warnings 
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tillo’s defection to a U.S. base Sunday afternoon 
broke Noriega’s will to continue eluding U.S. troops. 
A couple hours after Castillo left his former chief, 
Noriega entered the Vatican Embassy in Panama 
City, where he remained last night. 

Even after the invasion, Castillo reportedly told the 
U.S. military, Noriega could have put in effect some of 
the contingency plans, including dispatching troops 
to the northern mountains and blocking the canal. 

After Noriega was forewarned of the American in- 


vasion, one of the officers in his entourage reportedly 
referred to the plan of regrouping in the mountains, 
Castillo said. ‘‘Noriega responded that he might have 
a heart attack if he went to the mountains,” Castillo 
said. 

Throughout the four days Noriega fled from one 
location to another, according to Castillo’s account, 
he refused to have any contact with other Panama- 
nian Defense Forces officers. “Perhaps he was afraid 
they might shoot him,” Castillo reportedly said. 

Castillo described Noriega throughout the period as 
“‘nervous as hell.” He reportedly said Noriega’s “‘con- 
dition was deteriorating and he was not thinking very 


clearly.” 

He said that Noriega had wanted to seek asylum at 
the Cuban Embassy, but abandòned that plan when 
U.S. troops quickly sealed access to the embassy. He 
said that the Vatican Embassy was Noriega’s second 
choice. 

Castillo said he eluded Noriega by telling him he had 
to leave to attend to personal business and would re 
turn within an hour. Instead, Castillo drove to a U.S 
base and turned himself in. Shortly thereafter, Nor 
iega asked and received permission to seek refuge at 
the Vatican Embassy, where other members of the 
PDF and some civilians had already sought protection 


U.S. Women on the Front Line in Panama Attack 
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who would shield women from direct combat. “We 
need them to stay there. How the heck can they pull 
her out?” she said referring to Bray, her company 
commander. To change a commander, just because 
she is a woman, before going into combat would seri- 
ously hinder the unit’s capabilities because the mem- 
bers train as a team, Puletasi said. 

During the initial phase of the invasion, Bray was 
ordered to secure a Panamanian Defense Forces ken- 
nel, which had armed troops inside as well as attack 
dogs. She ordered her troops to give those inside 30 
seconds to surrender, her troops said. 


Bray waited two minutes before giving the order to 
open fire with rifles and heavy machine guns. The 
next day a search of the building revealed three Pana- 
manian Defense Forces bodies, her troops said. 

Bray commands about 130 soldiers and 30 vehicles 
from the Ft. Benning, Ga.-based unit. Beside Bray and 
Puletasi, the unit has about 10 other women, including 
three officers. While the women fought, some of the 
men were uncomfortable, at least initially. When the 
988th attacked the kennel, Puletasi’s squad leader, a 
male soldier, held her back to monitor the radio. 

“I felt like the whole world came down on me. He 
broke my ego,” Puletasi said. 

But after the kennel, the 988th was assigned to 


guard the Nicaraguan Embassy in downtown Pana- 
ma City to prevent Gen. Manuel Antonio Noriega 
from entering and seeking asylum, There, the 988th 
came under frequent sniper fire and it was occasional- 
ly attacked by Panamanian Defense Forces or Dignity 
Battalion troops. The 988th’s soldiers shot back 
“The next night we had mission after mission,” 
Puletasi said. “They put my ass on the line just like 
anybody else. They didn’t treat me any different.” 
Puletasi has three soldiers under her command and 
when the squad leader got sick, she temporarily led 
seven. ‘They listen to me. You follow whoever is over 
you, that’s the way it is in the Army,” she said 
Arnold Abrams contributed to-this story. 


























By Wilson Ring 
Newsday Special Correspondent 

Panama City, Panama — The U.S. platoon 
opened fire with machine guns and rifles. When 
the shooting was over, the corpses of three Pana- 
manian Defense Forces soldiers were slumped on 
the floor inside the building. 

It was an attack like many others in Panama 
over the last week, but there was one big differ- 
ence. 

The U.S. commander was a woman. So were 
about 10 other U.S. military police involved in the 
operation, including Spec. Viola Puletasi. 

“Will I ever see my kid and husband again?” the 
22-year-old native of Hays, Mont., said she asked 
herself before going into combat for the first time. 
“I was never so scared in all my life.” 

Puletasi’s unit was ordered into action by Capt. 
Linda L. Bray, who directed the 988th Military 
Police Co.’s first attack, an assault on a Panama- 
nian Defense Forces kennel at which enemy sol- 
diers also were stationed. 


Women on the Front Lines 


Although female soldiers served in Vietnam and 
Grenada, the Panamanian operation probably has 
the highest percentage of females ever to partici- 
pate in a U.S. military operation, Army spokes- 
woman Paige Eversole said yesterday 

And a good number of them particularly the 
39 women among the more than 400 military .po- 
lice airlifted from Ft. Benning, Ga 
found themselves under fire as they operated ma 
chine guns on MP vehicles patrolling heavily con 
tested areas of Panama City and drove trucks 
through the city 

Although congressional mandate and military 
policy exclude women from units most likely to be 
involved in direct combat, it is not against Army 
regulations for female soldiers to be sent into situ- 
ations in which they may be attacked and then 
return fire 

‘We have a combat exclusion policy for women,’ 
said Eversole, ‘‘but that doesn’t mean women are 
excluded from combat. They are going to face hos 
tile fire, and they are prepared for it. That is what 
has been happening in Panama.” 
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‘We have a combat exclusion policy for women, but that doesn’t mean 
women are excluded from combat. They are going to face hostile fire, and | 
they are prepared for it. That is what has been happening in Panama.’ | 


—Army spokeswoman Paige Eversole 
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Raymond Barnard, center, clutches folded flag after a funeral yesterday in Hallstead, Pa., for his son, Staff Sgt 
Larry R. Barnard. The 29-year-old Army infantryman was killed last week during the U.S. invasion of Panama 


Bodyguard: Noriega 
Knew Invasion Coming 


By Knut Royce 
Newsday Washington Bureau 

Washington — The bodyguard of former Panama- 
nian strongman Manuel Antonio Noriega has told 
U.S. officials that Noriega had been warned by his 
own intelligence service several hours before the Dec. 
20 U.S. invasion of Panama, but did not heed the 
warning, a U.S. official said yesterday. 

The bodyguard, Capt. Ivan Castillo, who had ac- 
companied Noriega throughout the four days he elud- 
ed capture, told Southern Command officers that the 


warning of the invasion came when two Spanish- 
speaking troops sent to protect a critical point along 
the Panama Canal before the invasion were over- 
heard referring several times to the ‘““H-hour.”’ 

Castillo, described by the sources as one of the last 
Panamanian officers Noriega trusted after a failed 
October coup, told intelligence officers that Noriega 
had several contingency plans in the event of a U.S 
invasion but failed to act on any of them. 

U.S. intelligence officials have concluded that Cas- 
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The combat rating of Army jobs ranges from P1 | 
to P7, said Eversole, who is stationed at the Penta | 
gon. Only the P1 classification, which includes ir | 
fantry, armor and artillery, is closed to woi | 
But, she added, “with front lines and protected | 
rear areas largely nonexistent [in modern war 
fare], women will be casualties in direct proportior 


to the numbers in which they 
None of the 23 l 


been female, and poke men say the 


are serving 
killed in Panama have 
v do not know if 


5. troop 
any women are among the 322 wounded 

The 988th has not taken any casualti 
er MP companies with women have had personne! 
killed and wounded, Still, the infantry 
combat units that did the bulk of the 
Panama did not have women combatant 
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Several days before the iny ima, sol | 
diers said, the women in the 988th were told the 
would be pulled out if the unit was sent into a | 
tion. But that didn’t happen 

Spec. Puletasi said she did not agree with those 
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U.S. Seizes 
4 Noriega 
Associates 


Panama City, Panama (AP) U.S ted 
an Israeli security adviser and three other top aides of 


forci arri 


Manuel Antonio Norieg i vesterday, including two a 
sociates who abandoned the Vatican Emba vhere 
the ousted general has taken refuge 

Meanwhile, bank opened for the tirst time ince tt 
Dec, 20 U.S. invasion, and thousands of public rket 
were paid as millions of dollars confiscated | | 
troops were returned to Panama's nev ernment 

Noriega, the nation faller trongman, 1 uned 
in the Vatican Emba with lia iat includ 
at least two senior aide wecordin the Re Javic 
Villanueva 

Noriega ha poken very little and does not 
on the patio. Generally he stays in his room aid 
Villanueva in a telephone interview with The Associ 
ated Pre 

But two of the general's top aides, Lt. Col, Carlo 


Velardes and Lt. Col. Arnulfo Castrejon, left the shel 
ter of the embassy and were taken into custody by 
U.S. troops that surround the area, according to U.S 
Army Lt. Col. Jerry Murguia 

Murguia also said Lt. Col. Roberto Cedeno was ar 
rested in the last 24 hours, and a senior U.S. Embassy 
official said Michel Harari, a former Israeli intelli 
gence agent and top security adviser to Noriega, had 
also been detained 

|Noriega’s wife and two daughters are believed to 
have taken refuge in the Cuban ambassador's resi 


dence in Panama City, a senior U.S. Embassy official 
told Reuters yesterday. | 

A senior U.S. Embassy official said the United 
States would like to pull out by February the 14,00( 


troops it sent in for the Dec, 20 attack, but said the 
soldiers will probably stay longer because Panama 
needs time to recreate a security force 
Traffic jams resumed in the capital of 1 million, and 
the Panama Canal returned to 24-hour operation for 
the first time since the invasion 
A Panamanian official said 


President Guillermo 
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Chimneys are all that remain of the North Hills house 


Arson Destroys 


Paley Mansion 


By Bill Van Haintze 

and Carol Eisenberg 

Four blackened chimneys and 
a mountain of rubble were all 
that remained yesterday morn- 
ing of the main section of the 
hilltop mansion once owned by 
former CBS Chairman William 
S. Paley on Shelter Rock Road in 
North Hills. 

Fire investigators said it was 
the third arson in the vacant 
mansion in 12 months. But the 
devastation was so great it was 
impossible to determine how it 
began, said Assistant Nassau 
County Fire Marshal Robert 
Doran. 

A red glow from the hilltop 
blaze could be seen for miles 
around shortly before 2:30 a.m. 
and was reported by several pas- 
sersby, said Manhasset-Lake- 
ville Fire Chief Joseph Geiman. 
By the time firefighters arrived, 
the fire was raging out of con- 
trol. Sixty firefighters spent 
about three hours getting it un- 
der control. 

And for almost nine hours yes- 
terday, until about 11 a.m., Shel- 
ter Rock Road was closed be- 
cause fire hoses extended across 
the road and icy sections had 
formed from the water. 

Concerned about the chim- 
neys and the remaining west 
wing, the fire department or- 
dered the rest of the building 
razed yesterday afternoon. By 
day’s end, Geiman reported, the 
work was nearly completed. 

“Tm looking at a big pile of 
rubble,” he said. “It’s all gone. 


There’s no more building . 
It’s a sad end to what was a 
beautiful, glorious mansion at 
one time.” 


Neither Paley nor officials of 


the development company that 
now owns the 81-acre site could 
be reached yesterday. Paley had 
sold the property and left the 
house sometime before 1980. 
Shelter Hills Associates has a 
proposal pending to build 90 
units there — some of them sin- 
gle-family homes and some at- 
tached townhouses, said North 
Hills Village Clerk-Treasurer 
Nancy Calderon. Those plans in- 
volved razing the mansion. 

However, neither the state 
nor local health departments, 
which must approve a waiver for 
the project for sewer facilities, 
nor the Village of North Hills 
have yet approved the plans. 

In late May, after the last fire 
burned down the building’s east 
wing, Ed Klar, one of the princi- 
pals in the development com- 
pany, blamed the devastation on 
the lengthy delays in approving 
the project. He said he had hired 
guards, but couldn’t afford 
round-the-clock security because 
he was paying $1.5 million in 
taxes with no revenue coming in. 

Geiman said that since that 
fire, Klar had continued to pay 
guards, and had also boarded up 
the house. 

Neighbors said the house had 
been badly deteriorating for sev- 
eral years. 

Robin Topping contribut- 
ed to this story. 





Rock Blaring 
For Noriega 
Roils Vatican 


State Department denies allegation 
of ‘harassment by occupying power’ 


By Peter Eisner 
Newsday Latin America Bureau 

Panama City, Panama The blaring 
blend of news and rock music broadcasts 
besieging deposed Gen. Manuel Antonio 
Noriega, who fled to the Vatican embassy 
on Sunday, became the center of a diplo 
matic dispute yesterday between the 
United States and the Vatican, whose 
spokesman called the cacophonous music 
“harassment by an occupying power.” 

Since Wednesday, U.S. forces have 
been blasting the broadcast of the local 
U.S. Armed Forces Radio station from 
loudspeakers on the street between the 
Vatican embassy and a neighboring Holi- 
day Inn. 

The result has been sleepless nights for 
soldiers at barricades along the street in 
the well-to-do neighborhood, for report- 
ers keeping vigil at the Holiday Inn and, 
everyone assumes, for Noriega and the 
people in the diplomatic mission as well 

Soldiers running the station say they 
have been taking special requests from 
their listeners, and many of the songs are 


clearly directed at Noriega. The list of 


special requests includes ‘Shattered,”’ 
‘You’re So Bad,” ‘I fought the Law and 
the Law Won,” ‘Nowhere to Run, No- 
where to Hide” and “Born in the U.S.A.” 

In Rome, Vatican spokesman Joaquin 
Navarro yesterday used unusually 
strong language as he protested the 


music as harassment. ‘‘An occupying 
power cannot interfere with the work of 
a diplomatic mission or demand that a 
person who is seeking asylum there be 
handed over to it,” Navarro said, “If 
this interference, these little incident 

were to continue, it would be a rather 
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UN Assails 
U.S. Invasion 


United Nations (AP) Che General A 
sembly yesterday overwhelmingly con 
demned the U.S, invasion of Panama as a 
“flagrant violation” of international law 
and called for swift withdrawal of U.S 
troops 

The vote was 75 to 20, with 40 absten 
tions. 

General Assembly resolutions have no 
legal force, but they carry moral weight a 
the will of the international community 

U.S. Ambassador M. James Wilkinson 
said the resolution was unbalanced be 
cause it denounced only the U.S. invasion 
and not the alleged drug-trafficking 
crimes of Gen. Manuel Antonio Noriega 


School Design Flaw 
Blamed for Collapse 


Newburgh, N.Y. (AP) — The design of 
the elementary school cafeteria wall that 
killed nine students when it collapsed 
during a November tornado was flawed 
by a lack of steel support to hold it up, 
according to an engineering consultant 

Architectural engineer Wayne Lischka 
of Prairie Village, Kan., conducted a re- 
view of bid specifications and blueprints 
of the East Coldenham Elementary 
School supplied him by the Middletown 
Times Herald-Record newspaper. 

According to the newspaper, which re- 
tained Lischka to examine the wall de- 
sign, his findings call into question 
whether the disaster was unavoidable, as 
most public officials have suggested. 
“Whenever heavy winds would have come 
right into it, it [a collapse] was more or 
less destined to occur,” said Lischka. 

Lischka estimated the wall, as de- 
signed, would have withstood a direct 
wind of about 33 mph. That is far less 
than the 87-mph winds clocked near the 
school Nov. 16. Winds of 33 mph occur an 
average of 30 days a year in the region, 
estimated Fleetweather Service meteo- 
rologist Michael Geary. 

Lischka called the wall’s resistance 
clearly inadequate and said it was far be- 
low accepted standards. He calculated 
that the wall, as shown on the blueprints, 
would have withstood a perpendicular 


stress of about 1 pound per square foot 
That is roughly 1/15 of the benchmark 
used by the American National Standards 
Institute and by New York's current Uni 
form State Building Code 

The spokesman for the state Depart 
ment of Education, Christopher Carpen 
ter, said the state will not comment until 
the release of a report on the state investi 
gation. The Valley Central School District 
and the White Plains law firm it has hired 
declined to comment. Hyde Park archi 
tect John H. Clark, 69, who designed the 
school, has refused repeated requests to 
comment on the design of the school, 
which was built in 1961 

Bill Stasiuk, director of the center for 
environmental health in the state Health 
Department, said an investigation of the 
wall collapse coordinated by the state's 
Disaster Preparedness Commission will 
be forwarded to Gov. Mario Cuomo by to 
morrow. The commission hired the Man 
hattan engineering firm of Thornton-To 
masetti to analyze the wall and the 
reasons for its collapse 

Donna Lichtler, whose 7-year-old 
daughter, Joanna, died in the disaster 
said she was “just in shock” over Lisch 
ka’s findings. “We knew in our hearts 
there had to be something wrong with the 
wall for it to collapse the way it did,” 
Lichtler said. “Walls just don’t collapse.” 
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Peace March Gassed 


Israeli police tear-gassed demonstrators in Je- 
rusalem yesterday at the end of one of the big- 
gest peace marches in recent years. 

More than 4,000 Israeli, Palestinian and Eu- 
ropean women wearing black were gassed by 
police after {he huge march wound its way from 
the Jewish to the Arab side of the city. 

Police dragged away several Palestinian 
women after they shouted nationalist slogans 
and raised the forbidden Palestinian flag. 

Police spokesman Uzi Sandori said police met 
with resistance and used tear gas and batons to 
disperse the crowd. He said no one was seriously 
injured. — Eleanor Shapiro 


Flight Bomb Threat 


Many passengers worried about a threat to 
bomb a Northwest Airlines flight from Paris to 
Detroit have switched to other flights or other 
days, airline officials said yesterday. 

The airline reported a steady stream of calls 
and visits from passengers who heard news re- 
ports of the threat against today’s Northwest 
Flight 51. Final cancellation figures would be 
announced today, Northwest said. 

ABC News, quoting sources it did not identi- 
fy, reported Thursday night that a man with a 
“Middle Eastern accent? made the threat to 
Northwest’s Detroit office, saying the bombing 
would be in retaliation for life sentences given 
two Palestinians convicted in Sweden of charges 
connected with a string of bombings in Europe. 


Corpse Is Blown Up 


The body of a French citizen killed when a 
relief plane was shot down in southern Sudan 
exploded in Khartoum just before it was to be 
flown back to Paris for funeral services, sources 
said yesterday. 

The sources, who spoke on condition they not 
be identified, said medical personnel at the 
scene feared the corpse had been booby-trapped. 

The dead person was one of four relief work- 
ers killed in the attack over southern Sudan. 
The blast occurred or. the tarmac of the Khar- 
toum airport Thursday as the bodies were being 
taken to the plane. 


Soviet’s Visa Revoked 


Airport border guards in Moscow abruptly re- 
voked the passport and exit visa of a Soviet strike 
leader yesterday as he was to board a flight to the 
United States to meet American union leaders. 
The U.S. Embassy filed a strong protest. 

Embassy spokesman Jim Bullock said the 
United States considered the action a violation 
of what U.S. officials have been told would be 
the new free-exit policy. 

Soviet officials had authorized the U.S. gov- 
ernment-sponsored trip by 10 leaders of last 
summer’s national coal strike. But permission 
was refused at the last minute for Sergei V. 
Masalovich, a strike leader from Vorkuta in the 
Soviet Arctic, Bullock said. 

A Soviet Foreign Ministry spokesman said 
Masalovich’s visa was canceled because the 
trade union committee in Vorkuta had stripped 
him of his duties on the strike committee. 


Drug Suspect Arrested 


Colombian army troops seized a suspected 
leader of the notorious Medellin cocaine cartel, 
and found a warehouse where the cartel made 
bombs, police said. 

Jose Antonio Ocampo Obando, reported to be 
a close aide of accused cartel chieftain Pablo 
Escobar, was captured yesterday on the Carib- 
bean coast, police said. 

And police in Bogota on Thursday found a 
warehouse with three tons of dynamite where 
the Medellin cartel assembled bombs for five 
attacks in the past three months. 
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Chinese Ban Unauthorized 
Tiananmen Square Rallies 


Beijing (Reuter) — China banned unauthorized ral- 
lies in Tiananmen Square and attacked former party 
leader Zhao Ziyang yesterday in another sign Beij- 
ing’s hard-line leaders fear the uprising that ousted 
their Romanian ally might hit them next. 

“This seems to be part of a pattern,” a western 
diplomat said. “It is another sign that the leaders are 
worried about the loss of control.” 

The leaders have circulated among party members 
a document laying down the ‘“‘correct”” version of 
events in Eastern Europe and blaming Soviet leader 
Mikhail Gorbachev for what has happened there. 

Hard-line Premier Li Peng called on paramilitary 
police Thursday to struggle against ‘enemies’? who 
tried to sabotage the socialist system. Police also 
reinforced security around Beijing university cam- 
puses where posters appeared satirizing China’s 
leaders. 

Western diplomats said the efforts seemed linked to 
fears stemming from the ouster and execution Mon- 
day of Romanian President Nicolae Ceausescu, a 
staunch ally of Beijing. 

The official Xinhua news agency said Beijing’s mu- 
nicipal leaders had passed a decree forbidding ‘‘gath- 








erings, rallies or demonstrations” in Tiananmen 
Square without prior permission. l 

The Beijing municipal decree put into writing what 
has been during the past six months an effective ban 
on all unauthorized entry — a ban imposed by armed 
might. The square has been guarded by martial-law 
forces since the brutal crackdown in June on pro- 
democracy demonstrators there, 

The Beijing Daily, representing the municipal 
Communist authorities, gave prominence yesterday 
to detailed regulations on demonstrations, including 
the rule on Tiananmen Square, 

Any group wanting to hold a rally must lodge an 
application spelling out ils aim, style, slogans, num- 
ber of participants, route and the names, addresses 
and professions of its leaders, 

Security personnel are empowered to use force to 
break up any gathering that is unauthorized or that 
they deem disturbs the social order, Offenders may be 
detained, the paper said, 

China also revived a long-dormant war of words 
against Zhao, the former Communist Party chief, ac- 
cusing him of failures in political work and neglecting 
ideological struggle. 


South Korea’s Chun Faces Inquiry 


By John Gittelsohn 
Newsday Special Correspondent 


Seoul, South Korea — South Korea’s disgraced ex- 
President Chun Doo Hwan will leave exile in a Bud- 
dhist temple and face interrogation tomorrow about 
his violent rise to power and the corruption of his 
eight-year authoritarian regime. 

Leading politicians of all stripes hope his appear- 
ance before a National Assembly panel — the first for 
a current or former president — will end one of the 
darkest chapters in South Korean history, But they 
also fear that the 59-year-old ex-president, embittered 


by his fall from grace, could ignite a new wave of 


controversy. Leaders of all the parties have said they 
would not prosecute him out of respect for his former 
position, but it is unclear whether he will be able to 
leave exile permanently. 

“He shouldn’t take an arrogant attitude or man- 
ner,” said Park Chong Soo, a national assemblyman 
with the ruling Democratic Justice Party, which 
Chun founded. 

More than any individual, Chun dominated South 
Korea in the 1980s, presiding over a burgeoning econ- 
omy and luring the Olympics to Seoul while ruthless- 
ly suppressing political opponents with torture and 
arbitrary arrest. All sides agree action is needed to 
begin the new decade with a clean slate. 

The timing is critical for other reasons. South Ko- 
rea’s economy faces a slowdown, and the changes 
sweeping Eastern Europe raise hopes for easing ten- 
sions with Communist North Korea. But many South 


Vatican Calls U.S. Broadcasts Harassment 
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serious question,” 
The United States, which is seeking to have the 


| Vatican turn over Noriega, contends the music is to 
| prevent electronic eavesdropping of negotiations. 


White House spokesman Marlin Fitzwater, accom- 
panying President George Bush as he spends the New 
Year’s holiday in Texas, seemed to play down the dis- 
pute with the Vatican in a news briefing. 

He said discussions with Vatican officials ‘continue 
in a positive vein” and that the Church “‘is playing a 
very serious and constructive role.” 

The Vatican has refused to turn Noriega over to 
Panama or the United States, although Navarro yes- 
terday said for the first time that the papal nuncio 
was trying to persuade Noriega to leave the embassy. 
He said Noriega “cannot be forced to leave.” Such a 
move would “certainly be contrary to international 
rights,” he said, 

In Washington, State Department spokesman Rich- 
ard Boucher denied that the United States is an occu- 


Koreans believe they cannot deal with the future un- 
til they have settled the past. 

“We need to set the record straight and be responsi- 
ble,” said Moon ‘long Hwan, an opposition assembly- 
man who will lead part of Chun’s interrogation. “One 
has to reach a historical judgment: that sheer power 
isn’t right and that people power and justice will pre- 
vail,” 

The focus on Chun, who seized power in a 1980 
military couh and left office in 1988, has virtually 
paralyzed the governiuent. Opposition parties, which 
hold a combined majority in the National Assembly, 
refused to pass (he 1990 budget until earlier this 
month, when they gained concessions that paved the 
way for Chun’s testimony. } 

A list of 123 questions prepared in advance focuses 
on corruption in Chun’s administration and family, 
Several relatives, including Chun’s two brothers, are 
among 48 people connected to his regime who have 
been convicted of various abuses of power, 

Chun also will be asked about the brutal May, 1980, 
crackdown on anti-martial law protesters in the city of 
Kwangju. Nearly 200 people died in the resulting 
bloodshed, which became a key step in Chun’s rise to 
power. 

As Chun’s hand-picked successor and old crony, 
President Roh Tae Woo risks exposure of dirty secrets 
in his own past. But he has pressed for the testimony 
anyway, hoping to relegate Chun to history in order 
to gain legitimacy among a populace who still widely 
regards the two leaders as peas from the same pod, 


pying power. “We are down there with the consent of 
the legitimately elected leaders of Panama, That 
means we are not an occupying power,” he said. 

Late yesterday, U.S. troops surrounded the resi- 
dence of Nicaraguan Ambassador Antenor Ferrey and 
refused to let reporters within 100 yards. Shots were 
fired nearby, but their origin was unclear, 

The state Voice of Nicaragua radio in Managua, 
citing embassy employees, said troops had entered 
and were searching the residence. 

U.S. Embassy spokesman William Barr said he 


knew nothing of the report. U.S. troops had the em-' 


bassy surrounded for days, but not the residence 

Meanwhile, the body of an American civilian taken 
hostage in the first hours of the U.S. invasion of Pa- 
nama was found late Thursday and. military officials 
yesterday said the man apparently had been executed 
with a shot to the head. 

U.S. officials said the dead man was identified as 
Raymond Dragseth, a chemistry teacher at the Pana- 
ma Canal Commission College, a Defense Department 
facility. He was taken Dec. 20 from his apartment by 
gunmen in the upper-class Punta Paitilla district. 
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Bush: We're Sorry, But . . . 


Says ransacking of Nicaraguan envoy’s house was ‘a screw- up’ 


Houston (AP) — President George Bush yesterday 
called the ransacking by U.S. troops of the Nicara- 
guan ambassador’s residence in Panama City “a 
screw-up” that should not have happened, but-ques- 
tioned why the Sandinista envoy was “‘up to his eye- 
balls” in rocket launchers, grenades and automatic 
weaponry. 

At the same time, Bush predicted the diplomatic 
standoff with the Vatican over the fate of deposed 
Panamanian dictator Gen. Manuel Antonio Noriega 
soon would be resolved to the United States’ satisfac- 
tion. 

Bush, winding up a year-end vacation, told report- 
ers after a round of golf that “‘the death of a lot of our 
kids” in the Dec. 20 invasion of Panama has made 
him determined to bring Noriega to justice, not let 
him slip off into exile 
in a third country. 

Bush said U.S. 
military authorities 
have apologized to 
Nicaraguan Ambas- 
sador Antenor Fer- 
rey for the incident 
Friday, which has 
led Nicaraguan offi- 
cials to order 20 U.S. 
diplomats out of 
their country. 

“It’s a screw-up 
and they have ex- 
pressed their regrets 
that it took place,” 
Bush said at the 
Houston Country 
Club after finishing a 
round with national 
security adviser 
Brent Scowcroft, 
friend Will Farish and golf pro Doug Sanders. 

But Bush said the arms cache that U.S. troops 
found inside Ferrey’s house “makes you wonder ex- 
actly what our young men are up against down there. 
I don’t know what they need rocket launchers for in a 
man’s house.” 

“Pd like to know what the man’s doing with rocket 
launchers and grenades and Uzis and automatic 
weapons up to his eyeballs in his house,” the presi- 
dent said. ‘‘Having said that, we should not have gone 
into that diplomatic premises.” 

In Washington, the State Department said the 
cache included four Uzi machine guns, six rocket-pro- 
pelled grenade launchers, 12 AK-47s, three hand gre- 
nades, 10 FEN rifles, 17 bayonets, one M-1 carbine, 
one shotgun, four rocket-propelled grenade sights, 
one light anti-tank weapon, 27 rocket-propelled gre- 
nade rounds and about 1,300 rounds of ammunition 
of various caliber. 

The weapons were “‘in excess of normal require- 
ments for defending the residence,” the State Depart- 
ment said. A department official who spoke only on 
condition of anonymity declined to define “normal 
requirements for defending” a residence. 

Bush said of the stalemate with the Vatican over 
Noriega, “I think it’s time to cool it on both sides.” He 
said he would personally call Pope John Paul II if need 
be. Bush said the church has a long history of granting 
asylum, even to “thugs” like Noriega. 
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Antenor Ferrey, Nicaragua's ambassador to Panama, examines wreckage in his home 


U.S. Troops, Diplomats 
Differ on Raid Reasons 


By Peter Eisner 
Newsday Latin America Bureau 


Panama City, Panama — U.S. diplomats said yester- 
day the raid on a Nicaraguan ambassador’s downtown 
home Friday night had been a mistake while the U.S. 
military command said it was done ‘“‘with good cause.” 

The raid by a U.S. patrol on the Nicaraguan resi- 
dence also brought new questions about the Ameri- 
can policy regarding search and seizures in what the 
United States says is an attempt to root out remain- 
ing supporters of deposed Gen. Manuel Antonio Nor- 
iega. Noriega is holed up at the Vatican Embassy, not 
far from where the search took place. 

Evident in the divergent explanations of how Nica- 
raguan Ambassador Antenor Ferrey’s house was sur- 
rounded and searched in a two-hour incident Friday 


was a lack of coordination between the U.S. Southern 
Command and the U.S. Embassy. An embassy spokes 
man said during a briefing he was unaware of a mili 
tary statement that contradicted the State Depart 
ment’s position. 

The Nicaraguan ambassador called the incident 
“an open provocation by the North American govern- 
ment against the Nicaraguan revolution, marking the 
return of the ‘big stick.’ ” 

Nicaraguan President Daniel Ortega retaliated for 
the ransacking of the residence by ordering the expul- 
sion of 20 U.S. diplomats from Managua 

In Texas, President George Bush referred to the 
incident as a “screw-up.” 

“It shouldn’t have happened and that's been ex- 
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Rebellion Reported in Soviet City 


Moscow (Reuter) — Angry crowds 


Nadzhafov, editor for a radical group, 


them were in the hospital. 


do whatever they want,” he added. 





expelled the Communist Party leader- 
ship, police and other officials from the 
Soviet Azerbaijan city of Dzhalilabad 
after police fired on protesters, killing 
one person and wounding 150, local 
journalists said yesterday. 

Police opened fire early Friday morn- 
ing as thousands of demonstrators 
gathered in front of party headquarters 


to demand curtailment of the party’s / 


power, newspaper editor Nadzhaf 
Nadzhafov said. The crowd then over- 
whelmed the police, he said. 

“The power is in the hands of’ the 
people,” said another journalist, Nazim 
Ragimov. 


the Popular Front, said the crowd 
turned on the police after marksmen 
killed a 19-year-old and wounded 150 
other demonstrators. 

Residents of the city — 15 miles from 
the Iranian border — forced the police 
to drop their guns and flee. Party and 
local officials also fled. 

The official Azerbaijan Baku Radio 
later said the situation in Dzhalilabad 
was stable, but tense. It said 37 people 
were detained and 63 members of the 
militia injured. 

It quoted the republic’s health minis- 
ter as saying 22 people were treated as 
a result of the disturbances and six of 


The turmoil and bloodshed was the 
latest upheaval in the Soviet Union’s 
southern region, where nationalist and 
ethnic tensions have hurt Kremlin lead- 
er Mikhail Gorbachev’s economic and 
political reform drive. 

In Dzhalilabad the central issue was 
the power held by the local Communist 
leaders, the journalists said. 

“The situation is complicated in 
many regions of the republic. It is remi- 
niscent of Romania,” where a popular 
rebellion overthrew the dictatorship of 
Nicolae Ceausescu, said Nadzhafov. 

The district party officials were like 
colonial governors, he said. ‘“They can 


Nadzhafov said the protests began 
Thursday night, when thousands of lo- 
cal residents poured into the town 
square in front of the Communist Party 
headquarters. 

Police, with guns drawn, moved in 
early Friday, opening fire on the crowd, 
which turned on them and drove them 
off. 

Nadzhafov said Dzhalilabad was now 
quiet. 

In the republic’s capital, Baku, the 
Azerbaijani parliament suspended its 
session Friday evening to study the sit- 
uation, which the official Soviet news 
agency Tass blamed on “extremists,” 
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` Accounts Differ About Raid on Envoy 
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plained to the Nicaraguans,”’ he said. 

The Southern Command said in a 
news release that ‘‘with good cause 
. . . U.S. soldiers entered and searched 
what is now claimed to be the alleged 
home of the Nicaraguan ambassador to 
Panama.” 

A U.S. Embassy spokesman, speak- 
ing on condition he not be named, ac- 
knowledged that the house was a diplo- 
matic residence and called the event “‘a 
mistake.” But he said the United States 
had not been aware that the house was 
the Nicaraguan ambassador’s resi- 
dence until they were told Friday night 
during the raid. Reporters @iting the 
house after the incident saw clearly the 
emblem reading Nicaraguan Embassy 
on the wall outside the front door. 
Neighbors said the emblem had been 
there for months. Diplomatic facilities 
are inviolable under international law. 

U.S. soldiers descended on the house 
at about 6 p.m. Friday, firing warning 
shots and demanding that the occu- 
pants come out. 

Ferrey told reporters yesterday he ar- 
gued in front of the house for an hour 
and a half with a man who other U.S. 
soldiers referred to as colonel. 

“I told him [the U.S. commander] re- 
peatedly he could not enter, that it was 
Nicaraguan territory. . . I showed him 
it was well marked. 

“He said he had orders to enter, by 
force if necessary,” Ferrey said. “It was 
obvious they would get violent.” 

Soldiers have set up barricades at the 











AP Photo 
Daniel Ortega announces expulsion of 
U.S. diplomats. 


Nicaraguan, Libyan and Cuban embas- 
sies for the past week in the belief that 
Noriega cronies might seek refuge. 

The U.S. diplomat said U.S. forces 
withdrew from the house with an apol- 
ogy, returning weaponry including sev- 
en rocket-propelled grenades, after 
they established the diplomatic immu- 
nity of the house. 

The U.S. Embassy official said Ortega 
had overreacted by ordering a decrease 
in the size of the U.S. diplomatic pres- 
ence in Nicaragua. But, the diplomat 
said, ‘I can understand they see it as an 
act of harassment. It was a mistake.”’ 

In a separate incident, U.S. soldiers 
detained Cuban second secretary Jorge 
Sosa Chacon at the door of the Cuban 
Embassy on Thursday night. They said 
he failed to produce diplomatic creden- 
tials. He was released in the custody of 
Cuban Ambassador Lazaro Mora. 

U.S. troops have been circulating 
throughout the city seeking former 
members of the Noriega regime and 
caches of weapons. The U.S. diplomat 
said the military is acting on informa- 
tion provided by Panamanian inform- 
ers as well as on a list of names pro- 
vided by the U.S.-installed government 
of President Guillermo Endara. Endara 
was widely believed to have won May 5 


presidential elections, but the results of 


those elections were annulled by Nor- 
iega. Panamanian sources said Endara 
was sworn in on a U.S. military base as 
the U.S. invasion began Dec. 20. 

The stalemate continued yesterday 
outside the Vatican Embassy, not far 
from where the Nicaraguan incident 
took place. U.S. soldiers turned down 
the ear-splitting volume on rock music 
from speakers around the embassy late 
yesterday, apparently responding to a 
warning from Vatican officials that no 
further negotiations would be carried 
out unless the harassment stopped. 

“I am very sympathetic to the nun- 
cio’s plea that the music was keeping 
him awake while Noriega was asleep,” 
the U.S. diplomat said. 

At the Vatican yesterday, officials 
said they did not intend to “block the 
course of justice” and still hoped that 
Noriega would leave the embassy vol- 
untarily. While the Vatican said it was 
trying to cooperate with the U.S. gov- 
ernment, it referred to the United 
States as “‘an occupying power.” 

U.S. officials again denied this. “‘It is 
my observation that you talk about oc- 
cupation when you have defeated a 
country,” the diplomat said. “We have 
not defeated Panama. There is a vacu- 
um in power; the government which 
was here has vanished.” 

The Bush administration contends 
that since the May 5 elections Endara 
was the legitimate government in the 
country, since Noriega denied his as- 
cension to the presidency. It also says 
that it is in Panama at the invitation of 
the government. 





AP Photo 


An American soldier moves a speaker outside the Vatican embassy 


The Endara government yesterday 
said it expected to present proposals to 
the Bush administration for an econom- 
ic recovery program. In Washington, the 
new Panamanian ambassador, Carlos 
Rodriguez, said Panamanian experts 
working with an inter-agency U.S. team 
“have not quantified anything, and we 
are not demanding anything.” 

Asked by The Associated Press about 
reports that war damage would amount 
to $3 billion to $10 billion, he replied, 
“It is not possible to quantify matters 
with that degree of precision.” 

Also yesterday, the U.S. Embassy 
said that the United States had errone- 
ously reported the capture of Michel 
Harari, an Israeli who was a longtime 
aide to Noriega. ‘‘We don’t have Harari 
and we don’t even know if he’s in the 
country,” an embassy spokesman said 
He said he did not know how the confu- 
sion occurred and said there is no Israe- 


li in U.S. custody 


Madrid (Reuter) The Spanish 
state-owned news agency EFE 
lodged a protest with the U.S, ambassa 
dor in Madrid after U.S. troops searched 
its bureau in Panama yesterday 

Three soldiers from the U.S. Army 
Second Infantry Division entered the 
news agency’s office saying they were 
seeking a fugitive who they believed 
was hiding there, EFE’s President Al 
fonso Palomares said in a statement 
carried by EFE 

The three soldiers conducted a thor 
ough search of the office and of the 
chief correspondent’s home before leas 


said it 


ing, the statement said 

Spain was the only European Com 
munity nation to back a UN General 
Assembly resolution, which was passed 
Friday, 75-20, deploring the Dec. 20 
U.S. intervention in Panama 


Clashes Sever Jerusalem Chain for Peace 





Jerusalem (Reuter) — Israeli police wounded 70 
people yesterday, mostly Palestinians, during 
clashes that severed a human chain formed around 
old Jerusalem by at least 15,000 Middle East peace 
activists. 

Police fired tear gas, rubber bullets and water can- 
non to disperse Palestinians hurling stones near the 
four mile-long chain around the walls of the Old City. 

The violence, near the Damascus Gate, was among 
the worst in the city since a Palestinian uprising be- 
gan two years ago. 

Makassed Hospital in Arab East Jerusalem treated 
70 people, mostly Palestinians who inhaled tear gas. 
Some were beaten or shot by rubber bullets. Earlier 


hospital reports said half of the injured were foreign- 
ers. 

Police arrested 45 people during the two-hour 
event and 16 of them were held for the night. 

The chain attracted 1,400 foreigners, including 900 
Italians, 100 Americans, and activists from Western 
Europe and the Soviet Union. They were joined by 
Israelis and Palestinians for the protest, dubbed 
“1990 — Time for Peace.” 

Police estimated the crowd at 15,000. Organizers 
said 20,000 people took part. 

In Rome the foreign ministry said Italy’s ambassa- 
dor in Tel Aviv had been ordered to lodge a protest 
and seek the immediate release of Italian nationals 


detained in the demonstration 

Italy’s ANSA news agency said about 10 Italians 
taking part in the demonstration had been treated in 
the hospital and three Italians were in police deten 
tion last night 

Witnesses said police fired water cannon and tear 
gas into hotels and a newspaper office. Police chased 
demonstrators into side streets. Israel Radio said Je 
rusalem Police Chief Aryeh Bibi broke a foot 

About 2,000 police were on duty for the event and 
joined paramilitary border police in trying to stop Pal- 
estinians entering Jerusalem from the Israeli-occu 
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State-owned 
acreage to go 
to farmers 


By Susan Sachs 
Newsday Staff Correspondent 

Bucharest, Romania — Romania’s 
new government announced a New 
Year’s package of reforms that includes 
a program to encourage private farm 
production. 

The Front for National Salvation, 
the broad-based committee that has 
been issuing edicts and repealing laws 
since last month’s revolution, said it 
will transfer land from giant agricul- 
tural cooperatives to individuals. 

No details were released about how 
the plan would be implemented. 

Most of Romania’s food is grown on 
cooperatives, although western econo- 
mists say the most productive farming 
is done on the small garden plots that 
the deposed Nicolae Ceausescu regime 
permitted individual farmers to have. 


The Front also announced repeal of 
more of Ceausescu’s edicts, the latest of 


a series of announcements following the 
Dec. 22 uprising, including the abolition 
of the death penalty. Ceausescu and his 
wife Elena, executed by firing squad on 
Christmas Day, were the last two crimi- 
nals to die at state hands, the govern- 
ment announcement said. Ceausescu’s 
secret police, or Securitate, will also be 
officially disbanded, according to the an- 
nouncement. Many members of the 
force remained loyal to the former dicta- 
tor and continued fighting even after 
Ceausescu himself was captured. 

Some renegade members are still be- 
ing hunted. The Romanian press said 
about 500 are in custody in Timisoara, 
the western Romanian city where anti- 
Ceausescu protests first began last 
month. 

Interim President Ion Iliescu prom- 
ised in a New Year’s address quoted by 
the official news agency Agerpress that 
the workweek would be reduced from 
six days to five, and he reiterated the 
government’s commitment to introduc- 
ing multiparty democracy after more 
than four decades of Communist rule. 

However, the long-term goals of the 
new government remained hazy. The 
Front’s stated aim is to move toward 
democracy, although western diplo- 
mats said they have been told not to 
expect any swift decentralization of the 
massive industrial enterprises that 
form the basis of Romania’s economy. 

Prime Minister Petre Roman, in an 
interview broadcast yesterday on Ro- 
manian television, said the govern- 
ment’s priorities before planned elec- 
tions in April were “liberalization and 
changing laws.” 

Late Sunday, the government also 
announced a new line-up of faces in the 
ministries, the third shake-up since it 
took power. 


Panama 


By Peter Eisner 
Newsday Latin America Bureau 


Panama City, Panama — As the U.S. 
military siege around Gen. Manuel 
Antonio Noriega’s diplomatic refuge 
dragged on into the New Year, mem- 
bers of the U.S.-installed Panamanian 
government gave conflicting versions 
on whether they wanted to put Noriega 
on trial here or send him to face U.S. 
drug charges. 
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Newsday / Viorel Flores 


Relatives mourn 19-year-old paratrooper Saturday who was killed while defending Romania's television station 


Democracy From Scratch 


Turning Romania’s political dreams into reality 


By Susan Sachs 
Newsday Staff Correspondent 

Bucharest, Romania — Romania’s 
newest political party was born around 
Micu Stancescu’s crowded dining room 
table, a labor of love and torment for 
the indefatigable dissident that was all 
but unimaginable 10 days ago. 

“T have called it the Democratic Uni- 
ty Party,” Stancescu announced Satur- 
day after a friendly argument with a 
handful of supporters over tea and ciga- 
rettes. ‘“Yes, I like the way that 
sounds.”’ 

As Romania continued yesterday to 
dismantle dictator Nicolae Ceausescu’s 
totalitarian system, its numb and 
muted people began to find their voice. 

One-time dissidents like Stancescu, 
who was imprisoned five times last year 
by Ceausescu’s secret police, are creat- 
ing parties and demanding air time on 
Romanian state televison. The station 
used to be a docile arm of Ceausescu’s 
propaganda machine. Now crowds of or- 
dinary people huddle in the bitter cold 
each day, waiting their turn to express 


Guillermo Endara, who took office as 
president when the United States in- 
vaded on Dec. 20, yesterday called on 
the papal nuncio, the Vatican’s repre- 
sentative here, to expel Noriega, who 
has been in the Vatican Embassy since 
Dece25. Noriega “has no business in 
the nunciate [the Vatican Embassy],”’ 
said Endara, who apparently was elect- 
ed president last spring but was kept 
from taking office by Noriega. ‘‘He’s a 
common criminal of the worst kind.”’ 


their views to a tuned-in nation 

But the uncorking of Romania's po- 
litical hopes is a confused and haphaz- 
ard process with no guarantee of suc- 
cess. 

“One of the problems in getting the 
new parties off the ground is finding 
leadership,” said one western diplomat 
in Bucharest. “This was a popular rev- 
olution from the bottom up.” 

New political parties are announced 
almost daily, although their platforms 
and leadership are in constant flux. 

Ecologists are founding a Green par- 
ty, modeled on the environmental par- 
ties active in Western Europe, although 
they bogged down at their organization 
meeting over the wisdom of including 
“political pollution,” as well as envi- 
ronmental pollution in their cleanup 
mission. 

Doina Cornea, a well-known dissi- 
dent who had been under house arrest 
for criticizing Ceausescu, was listed last 
week as a founder of the new National 
Christian Peasant Party by the official 
Romanian news agency Agerpress. 


Endara, speaking to reporters, ac- 
knowledged that in any deal for his de- 
parture, Noriega was likely to be 
scooped up by any of the hundreds of 
U.S. forces surrounding the Vatican 
Embassy. 

“T must admit that once outside he 
will go into the hands of the United 
States,” he said. 

But the nation’s attorney general, 
Rogelio Cruz, said Sunday that Noriega 
should remain in Panama. The deposed 


Yesterday, a spokesman for the fledg 
ling party said Cornea is neither a 
member nor a leader after all, He said 
the party’s platform advocates the “‘re- 
building of Romania in the Christian 
spirit,” and could advocate reinstitut 
ing the Romanian monarchy. But, he 
added, ‘‘everything we've told you is 
provisional for the moment,” 

The loosely organized committee 
that appears to be running Romania, 
the Front for National Salvation, is also 
seeking a more direct political role 

Although its leaders said initially the 
Front would not field candidates in 
promised elections in April, several of 
the leaders now say it will 

On Sunday night, the Front an 
nounced a new shake-up in govern 
ment ministries, the third since it in 
stalled itself in power upon Ceausescu's 
overthrow on Dec. 22 

The umbrella group also is reorga 
nizing itself. It started with 39 mem 
bers, including some student leaders of 
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Split Over Noriega’s Fate 


general is charged with drug trafficking 
in a Miami federal indictment. Cruz in 
dicated on Sunday he would seek mur 
der charges against Noriega in the 
death of 10 soldiers who died after an 
abortive Oct. 3 coup 

Some western diplomats said the dif 
ference of opinion is of little impor 
tance. ‘This is the occupation of a sov- 
ereign country by the United States,” a 
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Panamanians at Odds Over Noriega 


PANAMA from Page 7 





Western European diplomat said yesterday. “As long 
as that is so, the Panamanians have little claim to 
making their own decisions.” 

Endara said his fledgling government is incapable 
of handling Noriega. 

“Once we have our judicial system reconstructed, 
once we have our jail system reconstructed, we wili 
ask the United States for his extradition. We are sure 
we will be able, in a short while, to do it,” he said. 

Meanwhile, U.S. sources confirmed that a Vatican 
diplomat specializing in legal affairs was arriving in 
Panama to participate in the ongoing negotiations 
concerning Noriega. 

The negotiations between U.S. military officials 
and Vatican diplomats have been taking place in a 


school across the street from the Vatican Embassy. It 


was unclear what role the diplomat might play. , 

Soldiers and reporters maintained a vigil 
around the Vatican Embassy for an eighth day yester- 
day, the soldiers planted in tanks, using binoculars 
and listening devices, while cameramen and news 
photographers kept their lenses on the small diplo- 
matic building from the Holiday Inn, half a block 
away. 

“T'm bored,” said one soldier, manning a road block 
that cuts off a several block area around the embassy 
building, in the wealthy Punto Paitilla neighborhood 
of the capital. ° 

In an interview on Sunday, Panama City Archbish- 
op Marcos McGrath said Noriega has been spending 
most of his time alone in a guest room of the Vatican 
Embassy. 

Although the White House announced the with- 


drawal of about 140 combat troops from Panama yes- 


Shamir Dismisses Minister 


WEIZMAN from Page 6 





have shown some discomfort at having to back their 
own man on the one hand while not approving of 
what he might have done. Weizman has not said 
whom he contacted or what was said. But he said in 
repeated radio and television interviews that other 
Israeli officials also were involved in at least indirect 
contacts with the PLO. 


Rabin, who is from the right wing of Labor and has 
worked closely with Shamir, said, “We don’t accept 
Weizman’s position. It doesn’t represent the Labor 
Party position and this is not the issue.” 

The issue, he claimed, was the manner in which 
Weizman was fired, without having a chance to de- 
fend himself, and who has the right to fire him. In 
order to continue the coalition government, Shamir 
would have to agree to let Weizman stay in the cabi- 
net, Rabin said. 

A possible compromise mentioned yesterday was 
that Weizman be allowed to stay on in the cabinet but 
without specific responsibilities. But a spokesman for 
Shamir said the prime minister would not accept a 
compromise. 

Another possible compromise was suggested by 
President Chaim Herzog, who told Shamir in a pri- 
vate meeting that the accusations against Weizman 
called for a “proper legal inquiry”? to examine the 
facts, political sources said. 

Israel television said Herzog suggested Weizman be 
allowed to remain science minister until the inquiry is 
completed, but Labor Party leader and Vice Premier 
Shimon Peres quickly rejected this. 

If no compromise is found, then either new elec- 
tions would be held — little more than one year after 
last year’s inconclusive vote — or one side or the oth- 
er might be able to form a government with the help 


Roosevelt Mother 
Held in Choking Baby 


A Roosevelt woman was jailed in lieu of bail follow- 
ing a violent dispute with her husband during which 
she choked her 8-month-old son until he turned blue, 
police said. 

Police responding to a domestic disturbance call at 
an Oak Street home found Joelia Mayi, 23, arguing 
with her husband, Andrea, 24, at about 2 p.m. Satur- 
day. As the dispute escalated. police said, the woman 
threw an iron at her husband and missed. 

Joelia Mayi then began swinging her son, Tyshawn, 
around by his shirt and, moments later, began chok- 
ing him until he turned blue, police said. First Pre- 
cinct Officer Milton Aponte was able to wrestle Ty- 
shawn away without further injury to the infant and 
subdue his mother. 

Tyshawn, who received abrasions, was treated at a 
local hospital and released to his father. Aponte, who 
received head and neck injuries during the struggle, 
also was treated and released. 

Joelia Mayi was arraigned Sunday on charges of 
third-degree attempted assault, two counts of reckless 
endangerment, fourth-degree criminal possession of a 
weapon, second-degree assault, endangering the wel- 
fare of a child and resisting arrest, police said. She 
was ordered held in lieu of $15,000 bail. 

i Maureen Fan 


of the four small religious parties. 

Both Labor and Likud were talking to religious 
leaders yesterday about such a possibility, but neither 
side evidenced much enthusiasm for a government 


terday, the number of U.S. military and civilian per- 
sonnel in the country has increased since the early 
days of the invasion. The troops withdrawn were 
heavy artillery units no longer needed now that resis- 
tance to the U.S. presence has dissipated. The first 56 
troops arrived yesterday at Kelly Air Force Base in 
San Antonio for a layover before returning today to 
their home base at Ft. Ord in California. 

The U.S. Southern Command announced last week 
an invasion force of 27,446 military personnel, includ- 
ing the 12,000 troops that are the normal SouthCom 
contingent based in Panama. 

The United States has sent agents of the FBI, the 
U.S. Marshal’s service and Drug Enforcement Admin- 
istration to Panama. A number of Central Intelligence 
Agency officials are also believed to be in the country. 

In another development, Fernando Manfredo took 
over as interim administrator of the Panama Canal 
yesterday, the first time a Panamanian has held the 
top administrative position for the waterway. 

Manfredo has been deputy administrator for the 
last 10 years and takes over from an American, Den- 
nis McAuliffe, under provisions of the 1977 Panama 
Canal Treaty signed by then Panamanian leader 
Omar Torrijos and President Jimmy Carter. Because 
Manfredo, 62, was a close associate of Torrijos, it is 
not certain that the new Panamanian government, 
representing a business oligarchy that opposed Torri- 


dependent on religious extremists. 
Rabin said on Israel Radio that he saw “‘the con- 
tinuation of the national unity government as the 


need of the hour.” 


Environmental Affairs Minister Roni Milo of Likud 
also said, “I believe the prime minister is interested 
in seeing the government last.” 


Death Notices 


To place an announcement 
in Death Notices, In Memori- 
am, In Sympathy, or Card of 


Thanks call 516-454-3162 
Monday thru Friday 9:00 AM- 
4:30 PM, Saturday & Sun- 
day, 11:30 AM-3:30 PM. 





ABRUZZO—Frank, Sr., age 69 
years, of Centereach, on Decem- 
ber 31, 1989. Beloved husband of 
Mary (Frisina). Loving father of 
Frank, Jr. and Mary Ann Murphy. 
Cherished grandfather of Lisa 
Ann, Anna Marie, Stacy and Ja- 
mie. Reposing at Regan, DiPaola 
O.B. Davis Funeral Home, Inc., 
2326 Middle Country Rd. (Rt. 25), 
Centereach. Visiting, Tuesday 
and Wednesday 2-4 and 7-10 PM. 
Mass, Thursday 10:45 AM, at As- 
sumption of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary R.C. Church. Interment 
Calverton National Cemetery. 


AMBROSINO—Ralph (Robbie), on 
December 31, 1989. Beloved hus- 
band of Mae. Devoted brother of 
Salvatore, Mildred, Lillian, An- 
thony and Joseph. Also survived 
by nieces and nephews. Reposing 
at the New Hyde Park Funeral 
Home, 506 Lakeville Rd., New 
Hyde Park. Mass of Christian 
Burial, Church of the Notre 
Dame, Wednesday 10:15 AM. In- 
terment Holy Rood Cemetery. 
Visiting hours 2-4:30, 7-9:30 PM. 


BASIRICO—Steven D., of°Oakdale, 
LI, on December 31, 1989. Be- 
loved husband of Debbie. Loving 
son of Anthony and Mary. Devot- 
ed brother of Diane and Barbara. 
Friends may call at the Noce 
Funeral Home, 189 Route 109, 
West Babylon, Tuesday and 
Wednesday 2-4, 7-9:30 PM. Funer- 
al Mass, Thursday 9:45 AM, at 
Our Lady of Grace Church, 666 
Albin Avenue, West Babylon. 
Interment St. Charles Cemetery. 


BROWN—George, on December 31, 
1989, Sexton of Our Lady of 
Grace Church. Beloved husband 
of Michaline. Loving father of 
Jackson, Anthony and Elizabeth 
Duffy. Cherished grandfather of 
thirteen. Fond foster father of 
thirty-three. Friends may visit at 
the Claude R. Boyd Funeral 
Home, 448 W. Main St., Babylon 
Village, Tuesday 7-9:30 PM, and 
Wednesday 2-5 and 7-9:30 PM. 
Funeral Mass, Thursday 10:30 
AM, Our Lady of Grace Church. 
Interment Pinelawn Memorial 
Park. In lieu of flowers, donations 
to Covenant House appreciated. 


CAMERLENGO—Gandolfo, of 
Bethpage, on December 31, 1989. 
Beloved father of Santa Gagliar- 
dotto, Carol Agiesta and Ralph 
Camerlengo. Loving grandfather 
of Louis Agiesta, Mary Jane Be- 
lich, Lynn Henn, Guy Camerlengo 
and Fern Camerlengo. Dear 
great-grandfather of Danielle 
Agiesta, Christopher Henn, Nich- 
olas Henn, Christopher Belich 
and Michael Belich. Reposing at 
the Arthur F. White Funeral 
Home, Inc., 234 Broadway, Beth- 
page, 2-5, 7-10 PM. Mass of Chris- 
tian Burial, Wednesday 9:45 AM, 
at St. Martin of Tours R.C. 
Church. Interment St. Charles 
Cemetery. 














COMUNALE—Pasquale J. 


(Pat), 
on December 31, 1989. Beloved 
husband of Marion. Loving father 
of Leanne, Patrick and Anthony, 
devoted son-in-law of the late 
Raymond Brown. Also survived 
by three grandchildren. Member 
of the Wyandanch Fire Dept. and 
retired member of the Babylon 
Town Highway Dept. Reposing, 
Michael J. Grant Funeral Home, 
Inc., 571 Swffolk Ave., Brentwood, 
where religious and firematic ser- 
vices will be held Tuesday 8 PM. 
Prayer services, Wednesday 10 
AM. Interment Pinelawn Memori- 
al Park Cemetery. 





CONROY—Francis A. 


(retired 
N.Y.F.D.) on December 30, 1989. 
Beloved husband of the late 
Anita (nee McNally). Devoted 
father of Margaret Karling, 
Patricia Hinchey and Thomas 
Conroy. Loving brother of John 
Conroy. Also survived by ten 
grandchildren and two great- 
grandchildren. Funeral, Friday 9 
AM, from the McManus Funeral 
Home, 2001 Flatbush Avenue, 
Brooklyn. Funeral Mass, 9:45 AM, 
St. Thomas Aquinas Church. In- 
terment St. Charles Cemetery. 





COSENTINO—William R., of Ami- 
tyville, LI, suddenly on December 
30, 1989 (1987 graduate of Luther- 
an H.S., Brookville; member Class 
of 1993, Wagner College, Staten 
Island). Beloved son of William 
and Deborah. Devoted dson 
of Anna and the late William Co- 
sentino and Robert and Vivian 
Geer. Fond nephew of Robert 
and Robin Geer, Gregory, Eliza- 
beth, Alfred and Maria Cosen- 
tino. Dear cousin of Gregory and 
Michelle Cosentino. Reposing, 2- 
4:30 and 7-9:30 PM, at the Powell 
Funeral Home, Inc., 67 Broadway, 
Amityville. Prayer service, Tues- 
day evening. Funeral Mass, St. 
Martin of Tours R.C. Church, 
Amityville, Wednesday 10:30 AM. 
Interment Amityville Cemetery. 


DOLL—Alfred J., suddenly on De- 
cember 31, 1989, in his 70th year. 
Beloved husband of Judy. Loving 
father of Gloria Cancilla and De- 
lores Peters. Caring son of Tillie, 
and brother of Carol, Nillie and 
Evelyn. Adored grandfather of 
eleven. Reposing, Moloney’s Hol- 
brook Funeral Home, 825 Main 
St., Holbrook, NY. Funeral Mass, 
Thursday 9:45 AM, Good Shep- 
herd Church. Interment following 
St. Charles Cemetery. Visiting. 


Tuesday, Wednesday 3-4, 7-9 PM. 


DONAHUE—Ruth, of Levittown, 
on December 31, 1989. Beloved 
wife of the late Edmund V. Loving 
and devoted mother of Noreen 
Romeo, Karen, Ronald and Ken- 
neth Donahue. Fond sister of Ed- 
ward Flathman. Also cherished 
by five loving grandchildren. Re- 
posing, Charles J. O’Shea Funeral 
Home, 603 Wantagh Avenue 
(northbound exit 28N, S.S. 
Pkwy.), Wantagh. Funeral Mass, 
St. James R.C. Church (Seaford), 
Thursday 10:45 AM. Interment 
Pinelawn Memorial Park. Family 
will receive friends 2-5, 7-10 PM. 


DOWLING—John T., on December 
31, 1989. Beloved husband of 
Anne (nee Hallinan). Devoted fa- 
ther of Patricia Dowling and Mau- 
reen Piccininni. Brother of the 
Most Rev. Jude V. Dowling, C.P. 
Cherished grandfather of five. 
Friends may visit, Wednesday 2-5, 
7-9:30 PM, at the Claude R. Boyd- 
Caratozzolo Funeral Home, 1785 





jos, will accept Manfredo. 


Manfredo, 62, was named acting administrator be- 
cause the new government was unable to name its 
own candidate by yesterday’s deadline. 

Endara said yesterday he will give careful thought 
to the nomination, which must be approved by Presi- 
dent George Bush and the U.S. Senate. 


Deer Park Avenue, Deer Park. 
Mass of Christian Burial, Thurs- 
day 10:30 AM, at Sts. Cyril & 
Methodius R.C. Church, Deer 
Park. Interment to follow at St. 
Charles Cemetery. 


EBERT—Gerard F., of Northport, 
on December 30, 1989, in his 78th 
year (retired Vice President with 

jubb Corp.). Beloved husband 
of Mary Helen. Beloved father of 
Marilyn J. Krajeski and Donald 
G. Ebert. Loving grandfather of 
Philip, Colleen, Christopher and 
Mara. Reposing, Nolan & Taylor- 
Howe Funeral Home, 5 Laurel 
Ave., Northport, Tuesday 2-5 and 
7-9 PM. Funeral Mass, Wednes- 
day 10:30 AM, St. Philip Neri 
Church, Northport. Interment 
Holy Rood Cemetery, Westbury. 
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FAULK—Henry W., on December 
31, 1989, of Little Neck, LI. 
Husband of Jean M. Faulk 


Peter, Timothy Faulk and Sharon 
Richardt. Brother of Thelma 
Hansen, Jane Burke and Helen 
Hanrahan. Also survived by hy ord 

andchildren. Funeral from the 





St. Anastasia R.C. Church at 9:45 
AM. Interment St. Charles Ceme- 
tery. Visiting 2-5 and 7-9 PM, 
Tuesday and Wednesday. 


FITZMAURICE—Kathleen, of 
Greenport, LI, and Holiday, Fla., 
on December 31, 1989. Beloved 
wife of the late Thomas J. Loving 
mother of Ellen Ferrara and her 
husband, John; Thomas, Jr. and 
his wife, Linda; Kathleen Ahearn 
and her husband, John; Patricia 
Kraus and her husband, Tom; the 
late Margaret Oliva; the late John 
Kevin and the late Anne Fitz- 
maurice. Also survived by twenty- 
two grandchildren and one great- 
grandson, and her sister, Bridget 
Cassidy. Funeral Mass, 11 AM 
Wednesday, St. Boniface Martyr 
Church, Sea Cliff. Interment pri- 
vate. Visiting hours 1-5 and 7-9 
PM Tuesday, Whitting Funeral 
Home, Inc., Glen ead, LI. 
Contributions may be made to 
Lazarous House, 48 Holly Street, 
Lawrence, Massachusetts. 


FOLEY—Arthur E. (retired Nas$au 
County Police Department), of 
Levittown, LI, on December 31, 
1989. Beloved husband of Muriel. 
Loving father of James, Stephen, 
Lori, Kevin, Shawn and Colleen. 
Devoted brother of Marion 
Knickerbocker. Also survived by 
four grandchildren. Friends may 
call, Tuesday 7-10 PM, Wednes- 
day 2-5 and 7-10 PM, at the 
Thomas F. Dalton Funeral Home 
Levittown Chapel, 2786 Hemp- 
stead Turnpike (two blocks east 
of the Wantagh Parkway). Funer- 
al Mass, Thursday 9:45 AM, St. 
Bernard’s R.C. Church. Inter- 


ment Holy Rood Cemetery. 


FORD—Ann, of Glenwood Land- 





ing, LI, on December 30, 1989. « 


Beloved wife of Myron (Rod). 
Loving mother of Cathy Ka- 
minsky, Matt, Doug and Rod. 
Dear sister of Dorothy Porcari, 
Margaret Newell, Nina Blackwell 
and the late James Gover. Visit- 
ing, 3-5 and 7-9 PM Monday, 
Whitting Funeral Home, Inc., 





Glen Head, LI. Memorial mass, 
9:30 AM Tuesday, St. Boniface 
Martyr Church, Sea Cliff. Inter- 
ment private. Contributions may 
be made to Catholic Charities. 


FORSBERG—Joseph D., 91, of Jen- 
sen Beach, Florida (formerly of 
Oceanside), on December 29, 
1989, in Port St. Lucie, Florida. 
Survived by his son, Robert Fors- 
berg of Stuart, Florida, four 
grandchildren and seven great- 
grandchildren. Lifetime member 
of the American Legion, the Ma- 
sonic Lodge in Baldwin, and the 
Oceanside Fire Dept. Contribu- 
tions may be made to the Ameri- 
can Heart Assn. Memorial service 
will be held at a later date in 
Florida. Arrangements under the 
direction of the Aycock Funeral 
Home, Jensen Beach, Florida. 








GERAGHTY—Mary E., of Levit- 
town, LI, on December 31, 1989. 
Beloved wife of Thomas. Loving 
mother of Maryann, Richard, Pat, 
Michael, Peter, Eileen and Katie. 
Also survived by twenty-one 
grandchildren and six great- 
prena tet sr Friends may call, 

esday 7-10 PM, and Wednes- 
day 2-5 and 7-10 PM, at the 
Thomas F. Dalton Levittown 
Chapel, 2786 Hempstead Tpke. (2 
blocks east of Wantagh Pkwy.). 
Funeral Mass, Thursday 10:30 
AM, St. Bernard’s R.C. Church. 


Interment Holy Rood Cemetery. 


GLACIER—Mae, on December 29, 
1989. Loving mother of Gwendo- 
lyn Giller and Gilbert Schmitt. 
Mother-in-law to Ethel Schmitt. 
Also survived by four grandchil- 
dren and six great-grandchildren. 
Reposing, George Werst Funeral 
Home, Cooper Ave. & 72nd St., 
Glendale, NY. Visiting, Wednes- 
day 2-5 and 7-10 PM. Service, 8 
PM. Interment, Thursday 2 PM, 
at the Evergreen Cemetery. In 
lieu of flowers, donations to 
Harbors Health Facility. 


GRILLO—Vita, on December 31, 
1989. Devoted wife of Emil. Be- 
loved mother of Francis G. Grillo, 
M.D., Catherine Grillo and Barba- 
ra Matros. Loving grandmother 
of Matt, Nick and Tom. Reposing 
at the James Funeral Homes of 
ravage og oes Inc., 540 Broadway. 
Mass of Christian Burial, Thurs- 
day 9:45 AM, at Maria Regina 
R.C. Church. Interment Calver- 
ton National Cemetery. Visiting 
for family and friends, Tuesday 


and Wednesday 2-4:30, 7-9:30 PM. 


GROH—Anna M., 91, of Patchogue 
(formerly of Jamaica), on January 
1, 1990. Beloved mother of Fran- 
cis Fortune and Leo Mullen. Also 
survived by six grandchildren and 
five great-grandchildren. Repos- 
ing at R.B. Hawkins Funeral 
Home, 17 Manor Rd., Smithtown, 
Tuesday 2-5 and 7-9 PM. Reli- 
gious service, 8 PM. Mass of 
Christian Burial, Wednesday 
10:30 AM, at St. Patrick’s R.C. 
Church. Cremation private. 
HEANEY—Ethel M., of Stony 
Brook, on December 30, 1989, age 
76. Beloved wife of J. Don 
Heaney. Devoted mother of G. 
Donald and Robert D. Fond 
mother-in-law of Brenda L. and 
Kathleen A. Loving grandmother 
of five. Friends may call at the 
Bryant Funeral Home, 411 Old 
Town Road, Setauket, 2-4 and 7- 
10 PM. Religious service, 8 PM, 
Rev. John Paul Hankins officiat- 
ing. Interment, Wednesday, 
Washington Memorial Park. 
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U.S. soldier talks with prisoner yesterday at a makeshift prison on Panama’s Coiba Island 


U.S. Takes 1 From Embassy 


By Peter Eisner 
Newsday Latin America Bureau 

Panama City, Panama — U.S. troops led away a man 
who emerged suddenly yesterday from the Vatican Em- 
bassy, where deposed Gen. Manuel Antonio Noriega took 
temporary asylum 10 days ago. 

U.S. Embassy officials had no immediate comment on 
the case, and a priest at the Vatican diplomatic residence 
indicated Noriega was still inside. 

“I can assure you none of the big ones left,” the Rev. 
Javier Villanueva told The Associated Press in a tele- 
phone interview. News photographers staking out the 
location from the nearby Holiday Inn hotel said the man 
did not appear to be Noriega. They saw the man come 
out of the embassy with two others, including Villan- 
ueva, and leave in a U.S. helicopter. 

Church sources later told the AP that the man was a 
Cuban who was trying to get a visa to the United States 
at the time of the U.S. invasion and who fled to the 
embassy fearing for his life. The sources, speaking on 
condition of anonymity, said he was flown to Ft. Clayton, 
headquarters of U.S. Army Southern Command near Pa- 
nama City, to be investigated. 

The Bush administration, in the midst of delicate ne- 
gotiations to win the extradition of Noriega to the Unit- 
ed States, sent a high level delegation to Panama City 
yesterday, led by Deputy Secretary of State Lawrence 
Eagleburger. While U.S. officials described the visit as 
part of an effort to determine what economic aid the new 
government needs, the visit coincided with the arrival of 
a top Latin American expert from the Vatican, Msgr. 


Accord Calms Israeli Storm 
Weizman stays in cabinet, but quits policy body 


Weizman is a member of the left-center 


Giacinto Berloco. Berloco will assist the papal nuncio, 
Sebastian Laboa, in negotiations with the United States 
regarding Noriega. 

The Vatican has said it wants Noriega to leave its 
mission voluntarily and will not force him to do so. 

Accompanying Eagleburger were Bernard W. Aron- 
son, assistant secretary for Latin America, Deputy Trea- 
sury Secretary John Robson and other U.S. officials. 

State Department spokesman Richard Boucher indi- 
cated that the Eagleburger visit had no direct connection 
to U.S. efforts to win removal of Noriega from the Vati- 
can Embassy and then gain custody of him from the 
Panamian government. But Boucher suggested that the 
subject of Noriega might come up in Eagleburger’s 
scheduled meetings with newly installed Panamanian 
President Guillermo Endara. 

The White House also announced the appointment of 
a career diplomat, Deane Hinton, 66, as the new ambas- 
sador to Panama. Hinton, now the ambassador to Costa 
Rica, has a strong background in international econom- 
ics. But he is best known as an outspoken ambassador to 
El Salvador from 1981 through 1983, who condemned 
the right-wing death squads and accused them of mur- 
dering thousands of Salvadorans. 

Bush appointed Hinton, a diplomatic troubleshooter, 
to replace Arthur Davis, who was recalled to Washington 
last year to show U.S. displeasure with Noriega. Davis 
returned to his post two weeks ago, after U.S. troops 
drove Noriega from power. 


Saul Friedman of the Newsday Washington Bureau 
contributed to this report. 


th and Regrets 


Panamanian recalls 
battle against U.S. 


By Peter Eisner 
Newsday Latin America Bureau 


Panama City, Panama — Wandering the 
streets, nervous as he approaches one of the 
many camouflage-clad U.S. troops he encoun- 
ters, Renato carries the greatest secret of his 
life, the source of great pride and regret. 

He says he fought patriotically to protect Pa- 
nama from invasion; at the same time, he 
thinks he may have killed U.S. soldiers. 

“T have never done anything like this before, 
I have never killed nor wanted to kill,” said 
Renato (not his real name) in a measured de- 
scription of his two days as a guerrilla fighter 
and sniper against U.S. forces that took control 
of Panama on Dec. 20. 

“But I had planned it ahead of time. I knew 
that if they invaded, I was going to put my life 
on the line. Anyone, in any part of the world, 
has the right to defend his country . . . If I 
would have hidden from it, I would feel worse 
than I do now.” 

Renato, who agreed via intermediaries to 
meet with a reporter in a public place, con- 
firmed from his experience several points that 
Panamanian and U.S. analysts have made 
about the Panamanian civilian and military 
forces that fought during the invasion — that 
there was little or no formal training of civil- 
ians, scant communication during the fighting 
and no central command. He said that while he 
had signed up last year as a member of Gen. 
Manuel Antonio Noriega’s paramilitary Dignity 
Battalions, these civilian groups had virtually 
no training and many members would not have 
known how to carry arms. 

“I happened to know how to use a gun al- 
ready, but there was no military training,” he 
said in Spanish. 

Renato, a laborer for a U.S. company, said his 
decision to fight and to stop fighting was his own, 
based on his sense of patriotism and then his 
disillusionment when he saw widespread looting 
by armed Panamanians. 

Renato; 37, received a call from a friend 
shortly after the U.S. invasion began around 
midnight, Dec. 19. “I have a wife and three chil- 
dren, and she asked me not to go,” he said. “But 
I said, and I still believe, that it wouldn’t have 
been worth living without trying to do this.” 

He quickly left home. “I immediately went to 
the [military] battalion [at Tinajita], and I 
started fighting.” The troops there gave him an 
AK-47 semi-automatic rifle. 

He said about 200 fighters were defending 
the military barracks at Tinajita, a section of 
Panama City, which was subject to constant ae- 
rial bombardments from midnight until dawn. 
He said everyone was dressed in civilian 
clothes; he did not know how many were mem- 
bers of the regular army, the Panamanian De- 
fense Forces. 

He saw about 10 people die around him that 
night in what he describes as a mismatched 





Please see PANAMA on Page 31 


NEWSDAY, WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 3, 1990 


By Timothy M. Phelps 
Newsday Middle East Bureau 

Jerusalem — Israel’s latest political cri- 
sis ended in compromise yesterday with 
Science Minister Ezer Weizman remain- 
ing in the cabinet but resigning from a 
key policymaking body. 

Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir, faced 
with the threatened dissoiution of the 
governing coalition, backed down from 
his dismissal of Weizman from the cabi- 
net for alleged contacts with the Palestine 
Liberation Organization. 


Labor Party, which formed a coalition 
government with the right-wing Likud 
bloc led by Shamir after inconclusive elec- 
tions last year. The Labor Party had 
threatened to withdraw from the coali- 
tion in protest over Weizman’s dismissal, 
but agreed to the compromise to keep the 
government intact. 

Weizman, who had vowed as late as 
yesterday morning not to compromise, 
gave in to pressure from colleagues in the 
Labor Party whom he called “dogs” for 


not giving him more support and agreed 
to resign from a 12-person inner cabinet 
and to discontinue any PLO contacts. 

The inner cabinet, evenly divided be- 
tween Labor and Likud, is more of a 
policymaking body than the cumbersome 
26-person cabinet representing a broad 
political spectrum. 

Under the arrangement, Shamir will 
consider restoring Weizman to the inner 
cabinet in 18 months. Both political 


Please see ISRAEL on Page 13 





AP Photo 
Weizman talks to press 





Two Nuns Slain in Ambush; 
Nicaragua Blames Contras 








AP Photo 
Sister Maureen Courtney of Milwaukee, who was killed in Nicaragua Monday. 


Mystery Man Leaves 


Of Duty, 
Death, 
Sorrow 


By Peter Eisner 
Newsday Latin America Bureau 

Panama City — Wandering the 
streets, nervous as he approaches 
one of the many camouflage-clad 
U.S. troops he encounters, Ren- 
ato carries the greatest secret of 
his life, the source of great pride 
and regret. 

He says he fought patriotically 
to protect Panama from invasion; 
at the same time, he thinks he 
may have killed U.S. soldiers. 

“T have never done anything 
like this before, I have never killed 
nor wanted to kill,” said Renato 
[not his real name] in a measured 
description of his two days as a 
guerrilla fighter and sniper 
against U.S. forces that took con- 
trol of Panama on Dec. 20. 

“But I had planned it ahead of 


Please see BATTLE on Page 26 





By Geraldine Baum 

and Ken Fireman 

Two nuns, one an American, were 
killed and a bishop and a nun were 
wounded when their jeep was am- 
bushed by armed men in northeastern 
Nicaragua Monday night, Catholic 
Church officials said yesterday. 

Nicaragua’s Sandinista government 
blamed U.S.-backed contras for the at- 
tack, which occurred in an area where 
the rebels have been active in the past 
But U.S. church sources said they did 
not yet know who was responsible for 
the incident. 

The dead nuns were identified as 
Maureen Courtney, 46, of Milwaukee, 
and Theresa de Jesus Rosales, a Nica- 
raguan in her early 20s, according to 
Sister Jovita Winkel, a spokeswoman 
for their order, the Sisters of St. Agnes 
of Fond du Lac, Wis 

Injured were Bishop Paul Schmitz, 
46, of Fond du Lac, and Sister Fran 
cisca Maria, a Nicaraguan in her 20s 
according to Winkel and Brother Larry 
La Cross, a spokesman for the Province 
of St. Joseph of the Capuchin Order, 
with which Schmitz is affiliated 
Schmitz suffered a broken arm, accord 
ing to Winkel, who said she did not 
know the nature of Sister Francisca 
Maria’s injuries 

“I just found out. The convent came 
and told me,” said Frances Courtney, 
mother of Maureen, in the Milwaukee 
suburb of Wauwatosa. “She was just a 
lovely little girl.” 

The group was ambushed by armed 
men around 7 p.m. Monday between 
the towns of Siuna and Rosita, Winkel 
said. 

Although other church officials also 











UPI Photo 


Sgt. Melissa Jackson, 22, caught in Panama City when the U.S. invaded, joins 
fellow soldiers at Kelly Air Force Base in San Antonio, Texas, yesterday 
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described the attack as an ambus! 
ter Jean Steffes, mother superior 
the Sisters of St. Agnes in Fond du | 
told The Associated Press that 
church workers could have dri 

a mine 


“We're assuming it wa mine. | 
we just don’t know,” she said 

La Cross said the group was t1 
ing in a jeep from the Nicaras 
capital of Managua t 
town of Puerto Cabezas to attend 


religious meeting 

Winkel and La Cross said they had 1 
information about the identities of tł 
attackers. But Nicaragua’s government 
radio said the assailants were ‘“‘cont 
forces encouraged by the invasion 
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Sanctuary 


By Peter Eisner 
Newsday Latin America Bureau 

Panama City U.S. troops led aw 
a man who emerged suddenly yesterda 
from the Vatican Embassy, where di 
posed Gen. Manuel Antonio Norie 
took temporary asylum 10 days agi 

U.S. Embassy officials had no imn 
diate comment on the case, and a priest 
at the Vatican diplomatic residence i 
dicated Noriega was still inside 

“I can assure you none of the b 
ones left,” the Rev. Javier Villanueva 
told The Associated Press in a tel 
phone interview. News photographe 
staking out the location from the nea 
by Holiday Inn hotel said the man did 
not appear to be Noriega. They saw the 
man come out of the embassy with two 
others, including Villanueva, and lea 
in a U.S. helicopter 

Church sources later told the AP that 
the man was a Cuban who was tryi 


to get a visa to the United States at t 
time of the U.S. invasion and who fled 
to the embassy fearing for his life. The 
sources, speaking on condition of ar 


nymity, said he was flown to Fort Cl 
ton, headquarters of U.S. Army Si 
ern Command near Panama City, t 
investigated. 


A number of other people ar 
lieved to have fled to asylum ii 
Vatican compound, including seve 
Noriega loyalists and perhaps four pi 


ple described as being members of 
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Panamanian Recalls 
Battle Against US. 


PANAMA from Page 4 


fight. “. . . They [U.S. forces] had all these mod- 

- ern weapons. It seemed like they had this ray, it 

kind of swirled and swirled and when it landed, 

soe was this explosion and we had to hit the 
it.” 

By dawn, U.S. helicopters came to Tinajita, and 
the fighters scattered into small bands in the area 
surrounding the barracks. “‘You didn’t see them,” 
he said of the U.S. troops in the helicopters. “But I 
know they also suffered losses. I think I killed 
some of them,” he said, shaking his head and look- 
ing down. “‘It worries me because I’m not used to 
any of this. 

“Then it was already guerrilla warfare, they 
[the helicopters] would come after us and spot 
someone and we would jump off the rocks and the 
pieces of rock would go exploding behind me. But 
we had already moved and were safe.” 

He said almost all the U.S. firepower he encoun- 
tered on Dec. 20 came from above. 

At one point, he saw a helicopter that he thought 
had him marked. “I saw him move to open the 
window and I fired before he could open it,” Ren- 
ato said. “I could see that I hit him,” he said. He 
seemed proud of his marksmanship, but sad at the 
same time. “ʻI don’t know if I killed him,” he said. 

After firing, he went running off again. ““‘Some- 
times we hid in houses, [sometimes] we would just 
blend into to the civilian population.” 

By that afternoon, Renato and four other fight- 
ers had walked from Tinajita down through the 
hills of Panama City to the neighborhoods of San 
Miguelito and Villa Lucre, where witnesses also 
reported heavy fighting from Dec. 20 to Dec. 22. 

After a while, he said, he was fighting like a 
sniper, waiting in hiding for an opportunity to hit 
ground troops as they moved into San Miguelito. It 
was as a sniper that he shot two other U.S. soldiers, 
he said. He did not wait to see if they were dead. 

Renato said that by the afternoon of Dec. 20, 
when the invasion was less than a day old, he was 
feeling depressed. He viewed his actions as those of 
a patriot protecting his nation from an invading 
force. But he saw that the defenders’ numbers were 
few, and that more and more the armed people 
around him were common criminals looting stores. 

“Wednesday night [Dec. 20], I went home to 
sleep,” he said. “On Thursday, I went back to San 
Miguelito. We concentrated on guerrilla attacks to 
surprise them. We attacked and ran.” 

And then, with the looting all around him, he 
stopped. “I saw that people were assaulting super- 
markets instead of fighting and I just didn’t want 
to do it any more.” 

Renato went home, took apart the AK-47 piece 
by piece and hid each part. He wouldn’t say where. 

By yesterday, he was ready to go back to work, 
nervous that he would be discovered, either by sus- 
picious soldiers or by an informer. 

He remains outraged at the invasion, and defends 
his actions by saying that Panamanians have suf- 
fered far more than Americans. “I don’t like the 
killing,” he said. ‘But this has to be an independent 
country and if we have to fight, so be it.” 

As he heads to work, dressed like just another 
laborer, he says he is thinking about all these 
things. ‘‘Every time I get searched, every time they 
stop a car, it makes me feel humiliated.” 

“T never thought I would live through some- 
thing like this,” he repeats, shaking his head. “I 
hope it never happens again. But if it does, I hope 
there will be more people to fight along with me.” 


Battalions’ Role Doubted 


While the U.S. military has said that hundreds of 
members of Dignity Battalions may still be in hid- 
ing, some Panamanians say they believe such op- 
position is exaggerated. 

A Panamanian lawyer who has monitored the 
development of the Dignity Battalions said that the 
Noriega regime was able to sign up 18,000 mem- 
bers last year, but did so more for propaganda pur- 
poses than for paramilitary training. 

“It’s a myth — I think the real number of people 
they had in the entire country wouldn’t go beyond 
1,500,” said the lawyer, who asked that he not be 
identified. 

A Panamanian researcher specializing in U.S.- 
Panamanian relations said “‘it is quite possible” 
that Noriega “used the fiction” of a massive Dignity 
Battalion force ‘‘to annoy the Americans.” —Eisner 
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For Vanquished, Duty and Regrets 


BATTLE from Page 3 


I knew that if they invaded, I 
is going to put my life on the line. 
\nyone, in any part of the world, 
the right to defend his country 
If I would have hidden from it, 
would feel worse than I do now.” 
Renato, who agreed via interme- 
liaries to meet with a reporter in a 
c place, confirmed from his ex- 
ence several points that Panama- 
in and U.S. analysts have made 
ibout the Panamanian civilian and 
lilitary forces that fought dur-ing 
the invasion that there was little 
no formal training of civilians, 
int communication during the 
shting and no central command. He 
aid that while he had signed up last 
ear as a member of Gen. Manuel 
tonio Noriega’s paramilitary Dig- 
ity Battalions, these civilian groups 
iad virtually no training and many 
members would not have known how 
ry arms 
I happened to know how to use a 
uready, but there was no mili- 
training,” he said in Spanish 
Renato, a laborer for a U.S. com- 
an said his decision to fight and 
stop fighting was his own, based 
his sense of patriotism and then 


disillusionment when he saw 

videspread looting by armed Pana- 
lanians 

Renato, 37, received a call from a 


end shortly after the U.S. invasion 
vegan around midnight, Dec. 19. “I 
have a wife and three children, and 
isked me not to go,” he said. 
But I said, and I still believe, that 
vouldn’t have been worth living 
vithout trying to do this.” 
He quickly left home. “I immedi- 
itely went to the |military| battalion 
ind I started fighting.” 
there gave him an AK-47 
l-automatic rifle 
Hi ud about 200 fighters were 
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He said almost all the U.S. firepower 
he encountered on Dec. 20 came from 
above 

\t one point, he saw a helicopter that 
he thought had him marked. “I saw 
him move to open the window and I 
fired before he could open it,” Renato 
said. “I could see that I hit him,” he 

aid. He seemed proud of his marks- 
manship, but sad at the same time. “I 
don’t know if I killed him,” he said. 

\fter firing, he went running off 
again. “Sometimes we hid in houses, 


[sometimes] we would just blend into to 
the civilian population.” 

By that afternoon, Renato and four 
other fighters had walked from Tinajita 
down through the hills of Panama City 
to the neighborhoods of San Miguelito 
and Villa Lucre, where witnesses also 
reported heavy fighting from Dec. 20 to 
Dec. 22 

After a while, he said, he was fighting 
like a sniper, waiting in hiding for an 
opportunity to hit ground troops as 
they moved into San Miguelito. It was 
as a sniper that he shot two other U.S. 
soldiers, he said. He did not wait to see 
if they were dead. 


Renato said that by the afternoon of 


Dec. 20, when the invasion was less 
than a day old, he was feeling de- 
pressed. He viewed his actions as those 
of a patriot protecting his nation from 
an invading force. But he saw that the 
defenders’ numbers were few, and that 
more and more the armed people 
around him were common criminals 
looting stores. 

“Wednesday night [Dec. 20], I went 
home to sleep,” he said. “On Thursday, 
I went back to San Miguelito. We con- 
centrated on guerrilla attacks to sur- 
prise them. We attacked and ran.” 


And then, with the looting all around 
him, he stopped. “I saw that people 
were assaulting supermarkets instead 
of fighting and I just didn’t want to do 
it any more.” 

Renato went home, took apart the 
AK-47 piece by piece and hid each part. 
He wouldn’t say where. 

By yesterday, he was ready to go back 
to work, nervous that he would be dis- 
covered, either by suspicious soldiers or 
by an informer. 

He remains outraged at the U.S. in- 
vasion, and defends his actions by say- 
ing that Panamanians have suffered 
far more than Americans. “I don’t like 
the killing,” he said. “But this has to be 
an independent country and if we have 
to fight, so be it.” 

As he heads to work, dressed like just 
another laborer, he says he is thinking 
about all these things. “Every time I 
get searched, every time they stop a car, 
it makes me feel humiliated.” 

“I never thought I would live 
through something like this,” he re- 
peats, shaking his head. “I hope it nev- 
er happens again. But if it does, I hope 
there will be more people to fight along 
with me.” 








While the U.S. military has said that 
hundreds of members of Dignity Bat- 
talions may still be in hiding, some Pa- 
namanians say they believe such oppo- 
sition is exaggerated. 

A Panamanian lawyer who has moni- 
tored the development of the Dignity 
Battalions said that the Noriega regime 
was able to sign up 18,000 members 
last year, but did so more for propagan- 
da purposes than for paramilitary 
training. 

“It’s a myth — I think the real num- 
ber of people they had in the entire 
country wouldn’t go beyond 1,500,” 
said the lawyer, who asked that he not 
be identified. 

A Panamanian researcher specializ- 
ing in U.S.-Panamanian relations said 
“it is quite possible” that Noriega 
“used the fiction” of a massive Dignity 
Battalion force “to annoy the Ameri- 
cans.” 

While it was widely reported, for ex- 
ample, that Dignity Battalions were re- 
sponsible for the beating of presidential 
candidate Guillermo Endara following 
May 7 elections, many reporters saw 
members of the Panamanian Defense 
Forces directing civilian-clad squad- 
rons before the attack. 


AP Photo 


An Unusual Place for a Party 


The besieged Vatican Embassy in Panama City, where Manuel Noriega has taken refuge, took on a festive air 
yesterday as an unidentified newlywed couple joins the crowd of curious onlookers outside. 





Mystery Man Leaves Vatican Embassy 


PANAMA from Page 3 


Basque separatist organization ETA. 

The Bush administration, in the 
midst of delicate negotiations to win 
the extradition of Noriega to the Unit- 
ed States, sent a high-level delegation 
to Panama City yesterday, led by Depu- 
ty Secretary of State Lawrence Eagle- 
burger. 

While U.S. officials described the vis- 
it as part of an effort to determine what 
economic aid the new government 
needs, the visit coincided with the arri- 
val of a top Latin American expert from 
the Vatican, Msgr. Giacinto Berloco. 
Berloco will assist the papal nuncio, Se- 
bastian Laboa, in negotiations with the 
United States regarding Noriega. 


The Vatican has said it wants Nor- 
iega to leave its mission voluntarily and 
will not force him to do so. 

Accompanying Eagleburger were 
Bernard W. Aronson, assistant secre- 
tary for Latin America, Deputy Trea- 
sury Secretary John Robson and other 
U.S. officials. 

State Department spokesman Rich- 
ard Boucher indicated that the Eagle- 
burger visit had no direct connection to 
U.S. efforts to win removal of Noriega 
from the Vatican Embassy and then 
gain custody of him from the Panamian 
government. But Boucher suggested 
that the subject of Noriega might come 
up in Eagleburger’s scheduled meet- 
ings with newly installed Panamanian 
President Guillermo Endara. 

The White House also announced the 


appointment of a career diplomat, 
Deane Hinton, 66, as the new ambassa- 
dor to Panama. 

Hinton, now the ambassador to 
Costa Rica, has a strong background in 
international economics. But he is best 
known as an outspoken ambassador to 
El Salvador from 1981 through 1983, 
who condemned the right-wing death 
squads and accused them of murdering 
thousands of Salvadorans. 

Bush appointed Hinton, a diplomatic 
troubleshooter, to replace Arthur Da- 
vis, who was recalled to Washington 
last year to show U.S. displeasure with 
Noriega. Davis returned to his post two 
weeks ago, after U.S. troops drove Nor- 
iega from power. 


Saul Friedman contributed to this 
report. 
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What happened when sculptor Jacob Lip- 
kin offered his house to Babylon Town as 
a museum. 
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Home: Painted furniture, a new trend for 
the '90s. 
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In centerfold of first section. 

Editorial: “Donald Blydenburgh’s stated goal 
is to ‘raise the perception of the Suffolk 
County Legislature in the eyes of the voters 
and taxpayers.’ That’s a tall order, consider- 
ing he’s speaking about a body that often 
validated H.L. Mencken’s definition of de- 
mocracy — ‘running the circus from the 
monkey cage.’ Nonetheless, Blydenburgh, a 
Smithtown Republican, is off to a promising 
start.” Page 56. 
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A Panamanian woman rejoices with American soldiers in Panama City after Noriega’s departure 


Panamanians Jubilant 
Over Strongman’s Exit 


Residents take celebration to the streets 


By Peter Eisner 
Newsday Latin America Bureau 

Panama City, Panama — Residents ran euphorical- 
ly into the U.S.-patrolled downtown streets last night, 
waving flags, banging pots and pans, cheering and 
dancing in a spontaneous celebration of Gen. Manuel 
Antonio Noriega’s departure from Panama. 

The news spread quickly about 9:30 p.m., when 
people working downtown were already lining up for 
buses to arrive home before an 11 p.m. curfew im- 
posed to maintain order. With the news that Noriega 
was already on his way to the United States, people 
celebrated well beyond curfew. 

U.S. soldiers on patrol did nothing to stop the cele- 
brations, smiling and often joining in. Sirens sounded 
and fireworks exploded around the city as the curfew 
came and went. 

“Justice! Justice,” people chanted. ‘It’s all over; it’s 
all over.” 

“Nobody can believe how much pressure Noriega 
had put on our defenseless people,” said one teenage 
girl. “We give our thanks to the Americans for coming 
here to save us.” 

In full combat gear, U.S. soldiers who had been 
lounging on street corners as they maintained police 
control of the city, joined the crowds. One danced 
with Panamanian revelers, another waved Panama- 
nian and U.S. flags on a long staff. 

And many were being kissed by the women who 
came dancing by. “There are a lot of women with green 
faces,” said Spec. Robin Hicks, 28, who was on duty on 
a downtown street when the word came down that 
Noriega was in U.S. custody. He was referring to the 
camouflage paint the U.S. soldiers wear on their faces. 

“We can now say that it’s over, that the dictator- 


ship of Manuel Antonio Noriega has finished,” said 
one man, waving the white handkerchief that was the 
symbol of Civic Opposition, a coalition that opposed 
the general. It is now the symbol of the government of 
President Guillermo Endara, who took office after the 
Dec. 20 U.S. invasion. 

There were cheers on 50th Street, where Noriega 
henchmen beat demonstrators less than a year ago; the 
rhythmic beat of people banging pots and pans, which 
grew to bea sign of protest to the Panamanian dictator- 
ship; and the honking car horns as people circulated 
the downtown streets, in a late-night traffic jam. 

But in the outlying sections of town the reaction 
was muted. 3 

“There was some noise, some horns and then it 
quieted down,” said one woman in the lower-class Sari 
Miguelito suburb, where some of the toughest opposi- 
tion to the U.S. invasion of Panama was encountered. 

Endara said in a TV interview that the “‘monster of 
our nation is finally being taken away from our shores. 
It is a great moment for Panamanians. This night is a 
historic night of victory for our people.” 

One of his two vice presidents, Ricardo Arias Cal- 
deron, praised the efforts of Vatican representative, 
Msgr. Sebastian Laboa, for his part in negotations. 

“This represents our full liberation from the dicta- 
torship of Noriega,” Arias Calderon said. “Today, we 
are all jubilant; it is a new day for the Panamanians, a 
day of democracy, especially for those who are most in 
need. 

“He [Noriega] chose to deliver himself freely to 
American courts. I’m sure there will be justice for the 
grave crimes he committed against the Panamanians, 
against the people of Latin America and the United 
States.” 
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Noriega Flown to U.S. 
For Drug Prosecution 
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Surrender 


Noriega leaves Vatican Embassy in Panama, 
is flown to Florida to face U.S. drug charges 


By Susan Page 

and Ken Fireman 

Gen. Manuel Antonio Noriega, his 
once-broad domain shrunk to the size 
of a solitary room in a besieged embas- 
sy in Panama City, surrendered to U.S. 
forces last night and was flown to Flor- 
ida to face federal drug charges. 


Noriega’s surrender ended a 10-day . 


stalemate at the Vatican Embassy 
where the deposed military strongman 
had taken refuge on Dec. 24, four days 
after U.S. forces invaded Panama and 


toppled him from power. 


The resolution of the 
deadlock marked a vic- 
tory for President 
George Bush, who had 
been frustrated by the 
initial failure of the 
massive invasion force 
he ordered into Panama 
to capture Noriega. In 
announcing the surren- 
der at a hastily called 
news conference in 
Washington last night, a 
buoyant Bush said it 
meant all the original 
goals of the operation 
had been fulfilled. 

“His apprehension 
and return to the United 
States will send a clear 
signal that the United 
States is serious in its de- 
termination that those 
charged with promoting 
the distribution of drugs 
cannot escape the scruti- 
ny of justice,” the presi- 
dent told reporters in the 
White House briefing room. 

Bush said Noriega had turned him- 
self over to American authorities volun- 
tarily and ‘‘with the full knowlege” of 
the Panamanian government that U.S. 
forces had installed in power. 

Joseph Spiteri, secretary to the papal 
nuncio, Msgr. Sebastian Laboa, con- 
firmed in an interview with The Associ- 
ated Press that Noriega had left the 
embassy ‘‘of his own free will.” 

Witnesses said a haggard-looking 
Noriega, dressed in a white general’s 
uniform, left the embassy compound at 
8:50 p.m. with Laboa. They said Laboa 


Behind 


By Peter Eisner 
Newsday Latin America Bureau 


Panama City, Panama — The break- 
through leading to Gen. Manuel Anto- 
nio Noriega’s surrender last night was 
the result of painstaking conversations 
in which the Vatican representative 
here finally convinced Noriega that a 
U.S. trial was his only viable option, a 
senior Western European diplomat said 





later returned to the embassy. 

U.S. troops took Norieaga to a church 
school across the street from the embas- 
sy, where two Army helicopters were 
parked. The helicopters lifted off at 9:10 
p.m., bound for the American Howard 
Air Force Base in Panama, where Nor- 
iega was arrested by federal Drug En- 
forcement Administration agents. 


From there he was to be taken to 
Homestead Air Force Base in Florida 
aboard an Air Force C-130 transport 
plane and then to Miami for arraign- 


ment in U.S. District 
Court. Gen. Maxwell 
Thurman, the U.S. mili- 
tary commander in Pa- 
nama, said the flight for 
Florida left at 9:31 p.m. 

Noriega and 15 others 
were indicted by a feder- 
al grand jury in Miami in 
February, 1988, on 12 
counts of taking part ina 
criminal enterprise in 
violation of U.S. racke- 
teering and drug laws. 
Noriega, who faces a 
maximum 145-year pris- 
on term and $1.1 million 
in fines if convicted, al- 
legedly took nearly $5 
million in payoffs for aid- 
ing Colombian drug bar- 
ons and helping them 
smuggle more than three 
tons of cocaine into the 
United States. 


In an interview on 
ABC-TV last night, Ste- 
ven Kollin, the lawyer 
who will represent Nor- 


iega, said the general would plead not 
guilty when arraigned today. Kollin 
complained about what he called. unfa- 
vorable pretrial publicity and said Nor- 
iega would seek access to certain classi- 
fied government documents to prepare 
his defense. 

Noriega was once an informant for 
the CIA, including the period in 1976- 
77 when Bush headed the agency, and 
was a peripheral figure in the Iran-con- 
tra scandal. U.S. law requires the gov- 
ernment either to turn over classified 


AP Photo 
Bush speaking at news 
conference last night. 
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Noriega at his headquarters after failed coup attempt in October 


The Charges He Will Face 


Gen. Manuel Antonio Noriega faces 
12 counts of conspiracy, racketeering, 
importing drugs and traveling to fur- 
ther the conspiracy. Specifically, the 
February, 1988, indictment accuses 
him of: 

è Accepting a $4.6-million bribe from 
Colombia’s Medellin drug cartel to pro- 
tect shipments of cocaine, launder mon- 
ey, supply drug laboratories and shield 
drug traffickers from the law. 

è Allowing smugglers to use Panama 
as a way station for U.S.-bound cocaine. 

e Using his official positions both be- 
fore and after he took power in 1983 to 
provide protection for. international 
criminal narcotics traffickers. 

© Arranging for the shipment of co- 
caine-processing chemicals, including 
those seized by Panamanian police. 

è Laundering cartel narcotics pro- 
ceeds in Panamanian banks. 

è Allowing cartel leaders to shift op- 


erations to Panama to escape a crack- 
down in Colombia after the assassina- 
tion of that country’s anti-drug minis- 
ter of justice. 

è Traveling to Havana so Cuban 
President Fidel Castro could mediate a 
dispute with the Medellin cartel after 
Panamanian troops seized a drug labo- 
ratory that Noriega had been paid to 
protect. 

Noriega could receive up to 145 years 
in prison and more than $1.1 million in 
fines if convicted of all charges re- 
turned by the Miami grand jury. 

A grand jury in Tampa also indicted 
Noriega on three counts of marijuana 
trafficking. That indictment alleges he 
attempted to import more than 1.4 mil- 
lion pounds of marijuana into the Unit- 
ed States and accepted a $1-million 
bribe from drug dealers for allowing 
them to smuggle drugs and launder 
cash in Panama. 


the Move, Delicate Talks 


yesterday. 

White House sources said that Nor- 
iega set three conditions for agreeing to 
turn himself over to U.S. authorities: 
That his actions be kept secret before- 
hand; that he be allowed to place tele- 
phone calls before he turned himself 
over; and that he be allowed to wear his 
Panamanian military uniform when he 
walked out of the Vatican Embassy, 


where he had taken refuge. 

The Vatican also set conditions, in- 
cluding that the White House guaran- 
tee publicly that Noriega would be 
granted a fair trial, and that he not face 
the death penalty, the sources said. 

Earlier yesterday, the Western Euro- 
pean diplomat said, ““The papal nuncio 
[Msgr. Sebastian Laboa] has been talk- 
ing to him and he has convinced. . . 


[Noriega] that his only exit is to turn 
himself over to the United States.” The 
diplomat, interviewed on condition he 
not be further identified, spoke about 
five hours before President George 
Bush announced that Noriega walked 
out of the Vatican Embassy after 10 
days of asylum. Noriega was met by 





Please see TALKS on Page 13 
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Ambush Leaves Mission Incomplete 


By Geraldine Baum 
Newsday Religion Writer 


For more than a decade Sister Mau- 
reen Courtney, a sunny and energetic 
nun from Milwaukee, had struggled 
alongside the people of eastern Nicara- 
gua as they tried to survive both pover- 
ty and civil war. 

Courtney, who was murdered Mon- 
day night during an ambush on a remote 
highway in the area, was more recently 
involved with the Miskito Indians, re- 
building a tiny village that had been 
destroyed during the strife. She was one 
of the few missionaries who spoke their 
language, and would often take boat 
trips along the Rio Coco, bringing sup- 
plies and the Gospel to the Indians. 

“Maureen was devoted to working 
with the people,” said Sister Mary 
Hartman, another member of the Sis- 
ters of St. Agnes Order that has been 
sending missionaries from Wisconsin to 
Nicaragua for the past 45 years. “She 
had the gift of God.” 

Hartman, who works in the human- 
rights division of the Sandinista gov- 
ernment, said Courtney was not as po- 
litical as some of the other religious 
workers but that the slain nun had tak- 
en off time occasionally ‘“‘to protest 
both the inability of Nicaraguans to 
have their own sovereignty as well as 
the mercenary army that the United 
States has been supporting there.” 

Yesterday, accusations were flying be- 
tween the U.S.-backed contras and the 
Sandinista government of Nicaragua 
over who was responsible for the deaths 


of Courtney and a Nica- 
raguan nun, Sister Tere- 
sa de Jesus Rosales. A 
U.S.-born bishop and an- 
other nun who worked in 
the area also were in- 
jured in the attack. 

A spokesman for the 
Bush administration 
cautioned reporters not 
to take sides, pointing lę 
out that the leftist gov- 
ernment could not prove 
that the contras were to 
blame for the ambush. 
And contra military 
leader Enrique Bermudez in Miami 
told The Associated Press that he 
doubted contras were responsible for 
the ambush. ‘‘We have not received any 
report from patrols of that kind of ac- 
tion,” he said, adding that such accusa- 
tions have been made previously by the 
Sandinistas in order to wage a publicity 
campaign against the contras. 

White House spokesman Marlin Fitz- 
water said during a press briefing in 
Washington that he deplored the vio- 
lence but reasserted‘ that it was not 
known who carried it out. 

“We have no information on who was 
responsible for this attack, and we note 
that the church officials themselves 
have no information, either,’’ Fitz- 
water said. 

Local government officials reported 
that about 60 contras operate in the re- 
gion and blamed them for the ambush, 








Maureen Courtney 


saying that the church 
workers were apparent- 
ly attacked because they 
came upon a group of 
contras planting a mine 
in the road. The govern- 
ment radio, Voz de Nica- 
ragua, also fingered con- 
tra forces, saying they 
were emboldened re- 
cently by the U.S. inva- 
sion of Panama. 

Courtney and the oth- 
er church workers, in- 
cluding Paul Schmitz, 
an auxiliary bishop of 
Bluefields, Nicaragua, were on their 
way from the town of Rosita, where 
they had celebrated the New Year with 
another nun, to Puerto Cabezas where 
they were to attend a seminar for mis- 
sionaries. Their jeep rode over a gre- 
nade that exploded and Schmitz told re- 
porters that they were immediately 
fired upon. However, he could not iden- 
tify his attackers. 

Courtney, 46, and Rosales, 24, died 
instantly, and Sister Francisca Maria 
Colomer, 24, suffered shrapnel wounds 
in her eyes and face. Schmitz was treat- 
ed for a broken arm and gunshot 
wounds and was recovering yesterday 
in a Managua hospital from surgery. 

U.S. church leaders, including New 
York’s Cardinal John O’Connor, issued 
statements yesterday condemning the 
violence against the church workers 
and demanding that the attackers be 





UPI Photo 


found and brought to justice. 

Archbishop Daniel E. Pilarezyk, 
president of the National Conference of 
Catholic Bishops, repeated the appeal 
by U.S. prelates to those involved in the 
Nicaraugan conflict to stop fighting 
and start negotiating. “Once more, we 
are starkly reminded of the vicious cy- 
cle of violence and brutality that haunt 
Central America,” Pilarczyk said. 

O’Connor, in a separate statement, 
rejected the suggestion that the Catho- 
lic workers were ‘‘in some kind of po- 
litical or subversive activity.” 

The two nuns also were hailed as 
martyrs at a press conference yesterday 
afternoon at the Center for Constitu- 
tional Rights in Manhattan. Represen- 
tatives from a number of groups critical 
of U.S. government policy in Central 
America said that ultimate responsibil- 
ity for the women’s deaths lies with 
President George Bush. 

But in East Harlem, Courtney, who 
taught third grade for five years in the 
mid-1970s at the Our Lady Queen of 
Angels school, was remembered not as 
a symbol of political struggle but for 
her ready smile. 

“She wasn’t the kind of missionary 
who hands out clothes and food and 
says, ‘Now your problems are solved.’ 
She believed in teaching people what 
they needed to know to help them- 
selves,” said Sister Regina Anhalt, a 
teacher at Queen of Angels. 

Courtney will be buried Friday night 
in Fond du Lac, Wis., the home of her 
order. 


Delicate Talks, Then a Breakthrough 


TALKS from Page 3 





Gen. Marc Cisneros, second in charge 
at the U.S. Southern Command, trans- 
ferred to Howard Air Force Base and 
flown to Florida. 

The diplomat, who praised Laboa’s 
role in the 10 days of diplomatic negoti- 
ations regarding Noriega, said the 
breakthrough came in a series of con- 
versations between Laboa and the for- 
mer strongman. 

“He [Laboa] is a competent diplomat 
and‘he has been talking to him,” the 
Western European diplomat said. “He 
is convincing him that the only passive 
way ... the only reasonable avenue 
left open to him. . . [is] to turn himself 
over to face his day in court.” 

Part of Laboa’s argument, he implied, 
was that there was even a chance that an 
appearance in U.S. court could offer 
Noriega, 55, a chance of exoneration. 

“The one thing that is great about 
the United States is that the system of 
justice stands above any one man,” the 
diplomat said, indicating that was the 
tack taken in the Vatican conversations 
with Noriega. 

“He told him it would be his final 
platform,” the diplomat said. 

During the painstaking talks with 
U.S. officials, the Vatican reportedly 
told Bush administration officials it 
wanted guarantees that Noriega would 
not be harmed physically once he left 
the Vatican diplomatic mission. They 
also said that Noriega was to be allowed 
to leave freely. Another negotiating de- 
mand had been that Noriega would not 
face the death penalty in court. 

Vatican sources said that Noriega 
had been kept in isolation from other 
people in the diplomatic mission, in- 
cluding a number who have received 
temporary asylum. Laboa had ordered 


that no one speak to Noriega, an em- 
bassy spokesman said, adding that Nor- 
iega’s 6-by-10-foot room had a broken 
TV set and few amenities. 

Although Deputy Secretary of State 
Lawrence Eagleburger was in Panama 
yesterday ostensibly to meet with Pa- 
namanian officials on economic mat- 
ters, he and Micahel Kozak, an assis- 
tant secretary of state, played a role in 
the talks, Gen. Maxwell Thurman, 
head of the Southern Command, said 
last night. 

U.S. officials said Eagleburger and 
his team sought information on how to 
help Panama recover from its economic 
crisis, a result of U.S.-imposed sanc- 
tions to drive Noriega from power. 


Contrary to Thurman’s later state- 
ment, at a news conference in Panama 
City in the late afternoon, Eagleburger 
and Assistant Secretary of State for 
Latin American Affairs Bernard Aron- 
son both denied that the delegation 
came to Panama to discuss a resolution 
to the standoff begun when Noriega 
took refuge in the Vatican Embassy. 

“There was no movement on the 
Noriega issue related to our visit. That 
was a subject, let me be perfectly clear, 
that was not on our agenda,” Eagle- 
burger said. 

Yesterday, Washington sources ex- 
plained the U.S. effort during the week 
included blasting rock music into the 
embassy. 


Hour after hour, U.S. soldiers sur 
rounding the embassy had targeted it 
with music played at full volume on tape 
recorders — causing a racket that ap- 
parently became involved in the negoti- 
ations that led to Noriega’s surrender 

At one point during the delicate ne- 
gotiations with Vatican emisarries, 
White House national security adviser 
Brent Scowcroft told Gen. Colin 
Powell, chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, to order the soliders outside the 
embassy to “knock it off’ because it 
was complicating the talks, White 
House sources said. 

Susan Page and Saul Friedman 
contributed to this story from 

Washington. 


Gen. Noriega Surrenders to U.S. 


SURRENDER from Page 3 





information to criminal defendants 
when they assert it is crucial to their 
defense, or drop the charges. 

During his stay in the Vatican Em- 
bassy, Noriega was said to be in “‘strict 
isolation” after Laboa told his staff not 
to speak to the ousted dictator. 

As word of his surrender spread 
across the capital, scenes of jubilation 
broke out. Horns began to honk and 
fireworks went off around the Vatican 
mission. People yelled and laughed, and 
groups of youngsters raced up and 
down the streets waving Panamanian 
and U.S. flags. 

Noriega’s decision to turn himself 
over to U.S. forces ended a lengthy dip- 
lomatic standoff involving the Vatican, 
the Bush administration and the new 


Panamanian regime of President Guil- 
lermo Endara. 

Throughout the stalemate, U.S. offi- 
cials continued to demand that Noriega 
be handed over to them. Vatican officials 
insisted that legally they could not turn 
Noriega over to the United States, only 
to Panamanian authorities. And offi- 
cials of the Endara government said Pa- 
namanian law would prevent them from 
handing the general over to the United 
States. In a briefing for reporters in Pa- 
nama City, Thurman declared that no 
agreements had been made to bring 
about Noriega’s surrender. 

In Washington, a White House offi- 
cial who asked not to be identified said 
the negotiations to break the deadlock 
were basically between the Vatican and 
Noriega, with the United States only an 
interested observer. 

At 6 p.m. yesterday, the official said, 


Vatican officials in Panama called na 
tional security adviser Brent Scowcroft 
and told him Noriega was willing to give 
himself up if three conditions were met 

that the decision be kept secret be 
forehand, that he be allowed to place 
some phone calls before surrendering 
and that he be permitted to wear his 
uniform. 

Earlier in the day, at the Vatican’ 
urging, White House spokesman Mar 
lin Fitzwater offered public assurances 
that Noriega would receive a fair trial 
and would not be subject to the death 
penalty. Three hours after the phone 
call to Scowcroft, Defense Secretary 
Dick Cheney called Bush to tell him 
Noriega was in U.S. custody 

Peter Eisner in Panama City 
contributed to this story, which 
was supplemented by wire service 
reports 
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UNITED STATES VS. NORIEGA 


The Surrender 


Persuading the general to walk out 





By Peter Eisner 


Newsday Latin America Bureau 


Panama City, Panama — At the end of the 11th day 
of his isolation, the war on the ground had been lost, 
the psychological operations were over, and Gen. 
Manuel Antonio Noriega was finally convinced that 
his final battle should be in a Florida courtroom. 

“He sat down with the nuncio [ambassador] on the 
last day. It was rather quiet. He attended Mass and 
participated. The atmosphere was rather serious,” 
one Vatican source said. 

At the Vatican, sources said that the nuncio’s tech- 
nique had been to switch between the role of the 
priest-confessor, and that of the angry landlord, tell- 
ing his tenant that he must leave. 

According to a Bush administration source in 
Washington, the papal nuncio, Monsignor Jose Sebas- 
tian Laboa, told U.S. officials late yesterday afternoon 
that Noriega had been told that his diplomatic refuge 
there would expire as of noon yesterday. But the arch- 


bishop of Panama City, Marcus McGrath, said this 
wasn’t the same “‘as pushing him out the front door.” 

And then the man who had been demonized and 
berated by his former friends in the U.S. intelli- 
gence community had two simple requests. He 
asked that he be given a Bible and his general’s 
uniform. 

“He went off with dignity, wasn’t fearful, wasn’t 
shaking,” a Vatican source said. 

“He was quite composed. He left very properly. His 
final hours were hours in which he responded affir- 
matively to suggestions that he depart voluntarily 
and he left a letter for the Holy Father.” 

In the letter to the Pope, Noriega asked for “‘moral 
forgiveness and expressed appreciation for the protec- 
tion, however temporary.” 

When Noriega walked to the front gate of the Vati- 


can embassy Wednesday night, he was a shadow of 


the dictator who railed at U.S. imperialism and waved 
a machete as he preached about the Yankee invasion 
that finally did come. 





And a shadow was all that was seen. The hundreds 
of photographers and cameramen who crowded a 
nearby hotel for a glimpse of the deposed Panama- 
nian leader used their best equipment, but could only 
make out the enhanced image of phantom-like figures 
walking in the night. 

It was a result of one of several other requests by 
Noriega — that his decision be secret and that it not 
be televised. 

He was received as he had requested by another 
military man, Gen. Marc Cisneros, with whom he had 
exchanged vile banter and media insults during the 
crumbling relationship between two nations that end- 
ed with warfare and the loss of more than 600 lives 
Cisneros told reporters he did not speak with Noriega 
nor did he shake his hand. 

“He looked vigorous, looked confident,” said Gen 
Maxwell Thurman, the leader of the U.S. occupying 
forces, which invaded Panama on Dee. 20 with Norie 


Please see PERSUADE on Page 12 


The GIs 


Cheney: Most coming 
home in a few weeks 





By Patrick J. Sloyan 
Newsday Washington Bureau 

Washington — Defense Secretary Dick Cheney said yesterday that 
most of the American invasion force would be withdrawn from Pana 
ma in the “‘next few weeks” as the Endara government relieves U.S 
troops of police duties and rebuilds its battered military forces 

Cheney made the comment as President George Bush dispatched 
Army Gen. Colin Powell, chairman of the Joint Chiefs, to Panama 
City to work out a specific timetable for the troop withdrawal after 
the surrender of deposed dictator Manuel Antonio Noriega to U.S 
authorities. 

At the same time, Pentagon officials acknowledged that replacing 
the Panamian Defense Forces that Noriega once commanded will be 
a painstaking undertaking for President Guillermo Endara, the first 
civilian leader of a country that has been dominated by the military 

“Endara will have to move very carefully,” a defense official said 
“He doesn’t want to end up with a military organization that will 
stage a coup the first chance they get.” American military officials in 
Panama are helping the U.S.- installed government screen former 
Noriega officers for posts in a newly created security force for that 


* 
country. 

Cheney disclosed American withdrawal plans during a series of > 
broadcast interviews yesterday. ‘There were people who within 24 @ 
or 48 hours of the event said, ‘Oh my gosh, it’s a failure — you don't & 
have Noriega,’ ” Cheney said. » 

“Now we’ve got Noriega, and I suppose the next claim will be ‘Gee, 7 


why didn’t you bring the troops home quicker?’ We will bring them 6 
home as quickly as possible.” 

Asked when the U.S. troops deployed for the invasion last month 
would return home, Cheney replied: “I would say within the next Z 
few weeks.” At the high point of the invasion, the United States had & 
27,000 troops in Panama, including 12,000 at Panamanian bases 
before the invasion began. 

At a briefing yesterday, Pentagon spokesman Pete Williams an n 
nounced that 2,000 American troops had already been withdrawn. ‘ 
And Williams indicated that at least 10,000 U.S. troops would re 
main to protect the canal and carry out American duties on the canal 
treaty with Panama. 

“I think very quickly we can transfer the police functions, if you 
will, to the Panamanians,” Cheney said. “They [U.S. troops] have 
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A U.S. soldier has his boots shined yesterday in a more relaxed Panama City Please see TROOPS on Page 13 












American soldier gets a kiss during a street celebration Wednesday night in Panama City 
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New VP: 
We Intend 
To Fulfill 
Canal Pact 


Combined News Services 

Panama City, Panama As Panamanians recov- 
ered yesterday from a wild night of celebrating the 
departure of Gen. Manuel Antonio Noriega, a vice 
president in the new Panamanian government said 
the regime was determined to take over control of the 
Panama Canal under treaties with the United States 

Reacting to Soviet accusations that the United 
States had invaded Panama to keep control of the 
canal, Vice President Ricardo Arias Calderon said Pa 
nama would fulfill its “historic and secular ambition” 
to take over the strategic waterway in 10 years 

In an interview with Spanish television, Arias Cal 
deron said President Guillermo Endara would nomi- 
nate a Panamanian to head the commission that runs 
the canal “‘as soon as the National Assembly is consti- 
tuted.” 

Arias Calderon said U.S. troops would leave as soon 
as the country’s new civil security forces were capable 
of keeping order. ‘‘General Noriega’s dictatorship has 
finished forever,” he said. “He can no longer do us 
any harm and justice will take care of him.” 

The celebration of Noriega’s departure from Pana 
ma, which began shortly after the deposed strongman 
surrendered to U.S. forces Wednesday night, contin 
ued into the early hours of yesterday morning. 

Thousands of people danced through the streets of 

anama City, banging pots and pans, shooting off 
fireworks, waving Panamanian and U.S. flags and 
hugging U.S. soldiers 

“Down to the small kids, everybody knew he is a 
criminal,” said truck driver Crispiniano Avila, who 
took part in the celebration. “We don’t want to see 
him ever again. Not even in a painting.” 

Yesterday afternoon, about 300 people gathered 
outside the Cuban Embassy, where Noriega’s wife 
and three children have taken refuge, and jeered at 
Cubans who were being evacuated 

“We’re here to see them take out these criminals, 
these people who played with us and damaged the 
population,” said Evidelia Carreno, 59, a housewife 
“Now they seek refuge. But before, they humiliated 
us, treated us like dogs.” 

Some of the protesters yelled, ‘‘Go away, you gun 
men,” and “‘Say hi to Fidel.” The crowd began chant 
ing “Justice! Justice!” as buses passed by 

One woman leaving the embassy bore a striking 
resemblance to Noriega’s wife, Felicidad, causing the 
crowd to jeer and shout even more loudly. She proved 
to be someone else. 


Army’s Detention Tactics Questioned 


By Peter Eisner 

Newsday Latin America Bureau 
Panama City, Panama — The U.S. 

Army came to the middle-class Balboa 

neighborhood at dawn on Dec. 22 and 


forced all adult males, more than 100 of 


them, out of their houses and into the 
center of the main road, according to 
one of those detained. 


“They told us to sit in the center of 


the road; they told us not to run if there 
was shooting. We were in effect hos- 
tages,” said a lawyer who was so fright- 
ened by the 10 hours he later spent in a 
detention center that he, his wife and 
baby daughter fled their home until 
yesterday. 

The lawyer’s complaint is represen- 
tative of a series of denunciations by 
civilian detainees who say they were 
seized in wholesale roundups by U.S. 


forces even though they are apolitical 
and not connected or even sympathetic 
to ousted dictator Gen. Manuel Antonio 
Noriega. 

“The question we have to ask is: Un- 
der what authority are these detentions 
taking place?” the director of one 
prominent U.S.-based human rights or- 
ganization said. He said that next 
week, his group would begin investigat- 
ing reports it is receiving on detentions. 
He asked that the group not be identi- 
fied so its work would not be hindered. 

Experts said the detentions do not 
violate international law, so long as 
those detained were not mistreated or 
held for an unreasonably long period. 

The 1949 Geneva convention re- 
quires that civilians in war zones be 
treated humanely but allows military 
forces to “take such measures of con- 
trol and security . . . as may be neces- 


sary as a result of the war,” according 
to Alfred P. Rubin, a professor of inter- 
national law at Tufts University in 
Medford, Mass. 

The Pentagon said U.S. forces have 
detained 5,600 Panamanians since the 
invasion Dec. 20. Maj. Kathy Wood, a 
spokeswoman, said about half were re- 
leased within hours. Of the 2,500 who 
were held, about 1,500 remained in cus- 
tody Wednesday morning. Wood, like 
other U.S. officials, declined to com- 
ment on specific cases, but the military 
has said the detentions were made in 
an attempt to find arms and the rem- 
nants of civilian and military forces loy- 
al to Noriega. 

‘You had active resistance to our mili- 
tary presence,” said a State Department 
source, who asked not to be identified. 
“The detentions involved people be- 
lieved to be resisting the U.S. military 


presence. It was an unusual situation.’ 

But Panamanian intellectuals, gov 
ernment workers and political dissi 
dents who support neither the ousted 
regime nor the one installed by the 
United States say that U.S. military 
forces are detaining and harassing 
their colleagues indiscriminately, based 
on unfounded rumor, innuendo or po- 
litical vendetta. 

“Why should I be picked up because 
a neighbor says I probably have a gun 
or am dangerous?” asked a former gov 
ernment official, who said he has been 
detained and interrogated twice by U.S 
authorities, only to be released without 
explanation or charges 

More than a dozen interviews with 
university professors, doctors, longtime 
civil servants and foreign diplomats in 
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Lawmakers Cheer Dictator’s Surrender 


REACTION from Page 14 





matter how powerful or corrupt,” said Senate Minor- 
ity Leader Bob Dole (R-Kan.). 

“It’s a great day for freedom,” said Sen. Alfonse 
D’Amato (R-N.Y.). “Certainly it’s a personal triumph 
for the president. The president made the right deci- 
sion in deciding to use the ultimate tool of military 
force. It should put to rest this business about the 
president being afraid of Noriega being brought to 
trial. 


“T predict that a number of his cronies will cut a 
deal and testify against Noriega, and I predict Nor- 
iega will spend the rest of his life behind bars in the 
United States,” added D’Amato, a member of the 
Senate Intelligence Committee. 

With the exception of Latin America and the Soviet 
Union, the international community yesterday gener- 
ally welcomed Noriega’s surrender and expressed 
hope that it would lead to peace in Panama. 

Soviet Foreign Ministry spokesman Gennady I. 
Gerasimov yesterday said that even a conviction on 
drug charges would not justify the U.S. invasion. 








¥ 
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AP Photo 


“No state has the right to take the law into its own 
hands,” he said. “That’s basically lynch law.” 

Gerasimov, speaking at a news conference in Mos- 
cow, said the United States’ plan to try Noriega will 
involve “a violation of the rights of the government of 
Panama, a violation of the principles of noninterven- 
tion of the charter of the United Nations.” 

Yesterday, more than two weeks after the new Pa- 
namanian government of President Guillermo En- 
dara was installed by the U.S. military, no Latin 
American government had moved to recognize it. 

While many officials on Capitol Hill said they were 
pleased about Noriega’s downfall, some disagreed with 
the use of military force to bring about his capture. 

“Thank God. I would not want to see any more 
innocent civilians killed while this scenario plays it- 
self out,” said Rep. Major R. Owens (D-Brooklyn). 
“We can’t know the true numbers, but I’m sure more 
than a thousand innocent people died and it’s a 
shame that African-American soldiers have to be in- 
volved in killing other blacks.” 

U.S. authorities say about 290 Panamanian soldiers, 
300 civilians, 23 U.S. troops and three American civil- 
ians died in the invasion. But former New York state 
senator Waldava Stewart, who was born in Panama 
and visited there recently, said at a news conference in 
Washington yesterday that there were at least 1,200 
civilians killed, basing his estimate on a tour of funeral 
homes and hospitals in Panama City. 

Rep. Ted Weiss (D-Manhattan) yesterday said he 
opposed the invasion because “‘it’s the kind of thing 
with which the president seems to be awfully proud of 
and which the public supports, but which I think will 
come back to haunt us. If we establish the principle 
that we can indict a head of state and then abduct him 
and try him, well, that’s a position, it seems to me, 
that the Soviets, the Chinese or the Iranians could 
adopt. It’s a terrible precedent.”’ 

But most Washington politicians, regardless of par- 
ty affiliation, supported the invasion and hailed the 
capture of Noriega. 

“The message is getting through,” said William 
Bennett, director of the Office of National Drug Con- 
trol Policy. “The message is that the price of doing drug 
business is going up. The night of the drug lord is past 
midnight. We’re starting to move toward dawn.” 


This story was supplemented with wire service 
reports. 


Guillermo Ford, Panama’s vice president, gets a hug Wednesday night in Panama City 


U.S. Army’s Detention Tactics Questioned 
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dicate a pattern of apparently indis- 
criminate searches of homes and ar- 
rests without means of redress. appeal 
or notification of the families of those 
detained. 

These dissenters clearly recognize 
they are a minority in a country that is 
waving flags and cheering the U.S. occu- 
pation troops as they drive by. 

“You will see people going out and 
waving their flags and thanking the 
Americans,” said the lawyer’s wife, 
who was fired from a civil-service posi- 
tion in the former government but con- 
siders herself apolitical. “And there are 
people saying they lost everything but 
claiming it is the price they had to pay. 
My question is: Who will pay for the 
people who lost their families?” 

None of the people interviewed 
claimed that they were mistreated 
physically by U.S. troops. ‘““‘They were 
always courteous and considerate, 
though this was always at rifle point,” 
said the lawyer. He and his wife said 
they feared reprisals and asked not to 
be identified. 

U.S. officials say they base their de- 
tentions on informant information and 
on lists of people who might be carrying 
arms or might be dangerous, provided 
by the Panamanian authorities in- 
stalled by the United States. 

The International Committee of the 
Red Cross began visiting U.S. detention 


centers this week. There are several 
screening and detention centers, the 
largest at the military’s Empire Firing 
Range near the Panama Canal. An- 
other is “for what the Americans call 
bad guys and what we call VIP detain- 
ees,” an international relief source 
said, referring to people who held im- 
portant positons under Noriega. 

One of the complaints heard repeat- 
edly is that Panamanians are unable to 
find detained relatives, to appeal for 
their release or to determine whether 
missing persons are dead, injured, ar- 
rested or in refugee camps. 

The lawyer’s wife said she has been 
unable to contact an uncle who lived in 
Chorrillo, a section of Panama City 
that included the headquarters of the 
Panamanian Defense Forces, Noriega’s 
army. Parts of the area burned to the 
ground the day after the invasion be- 
gan. Most of the estimated 13,000 peo- 
ple in the U.S. refugee camp at the Bal- 
boa High School come from Chorrillo. 

“T don’t know if he’s in the camp or 
where,” she said. She is too afraid to 
look for him, for fear of dealing with 
U.S. authorities. 

While all the people interviewed by 
Newsday said they were unable to find 
friends and relatives and heard of other 
such cases since the invasion, there has 
been no published list of dead, injured, 
detained or refugees. 

U.S. military personnel, interviewed 
at detainee sites and at the refugee cen- 


ter, indicate that they have such lists of 
detainees, but have not made them 
public. National television yesterday 
began reading names of several dozen 
former Panamanian military and civil- 
ian leaders in custody, without saying 
who was holding them. 

“We have everybody registered and 
filed,” said a soldier at one detention 
intake pen at the U.S.’s Rodman Navy 
Base, interviewed on Southern Com- 
mand Television Tuesday. 

At Santo Tomas Hospital in the cap- 
ital, the morgue director said a list of 
dead and wounded was computerized 
and people were being told if their fam- 
ily members were included. 

However, an authoritative interna- 
tional relief source said the lists of the 
dead are not reliable. ‘We cannot work 
from these lists, so we have to develop 
our own.” 

Of particular concern to relief work- 
ers was Chorrillo. The parish priests 
there said the fires that demolished the 
neighborhood started when at least two 
U.S. helicopters were shot down and 
crashed. They also said they thought 
that the Dignity Battalions, pro-Nor- 
iega civilian paramilitary groups, set 
houses on fire. 

U.S. officials say that 297 Panama- 
nian soldiers, and at least 300 civilians 
were killed as a result of the invasion, 
along with 23 U.S. troops and three ci- 
vilians. 

Doctors treating the Panamanian 


war wounded and viewing the dead 
have said that many hundreds more ci- 
vilians may have died nationwide. “You 
can multiply it by several times, possi- 
bly to 1,000,” one doctor said, adding 
that documentation would be nearly 
impossible. 

U.S. officials have said they have in- 
vestigated reports of burials in mass 
graves and have found no substanti- 
ation of such claims. 

Although the U.S. Southern Com- 
mand has not reported any fighting re- 
cently, the detentions apparently have 
continued. 

“We are getting them in ones and 
twos and fives and sixes,” said the sol- 
dier at the Rodman Navy Base. The 
lawyer who lives in the Balboa neigh- 
borhood said his 10 hours in a deten- 
tion center on Dec. 22 were punctuated 
by a sudden firefight between U.S. 
troops and apparent Noriega loyalists 
outside Albrook Field, a U.S. Air Force 
facility near where he was being held. 

“All we could do is lie on the ground 
and feel the bullets whizzing over our 
heads,” he said. 

The lawyer said that during an inter- 
rogation by a Spanish-speaking U.S. 
military interrogator, he was ques- 
tioned about his “‘political orientation.” 
“I said I couldn’t answer, so he changed 
the question to, ‘What political party do 
you belong to?’ I told him, ‘None.’ ” 

Ken Fireman contributed to this 
story. 
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Bush: Don’t Expect Deal 


Rejects concern over airing of U.S. secrets at trial 


‘The attorney 
general assures 
me that our case 
is strong, our 
resolve is firm, 
and our legal 
representations 


are sound.’ 
President George Bush 





By Susan Page 


Newsday Washington Bureau 


Washington — President George 
Bush yesterday delivered a long-dis- 
tance message to deposed Panamanian 
dictator Manuel Antonio Noriega: 
Don’t expect a deal on the drug-traf- 
ficking charges you face in Florida. 

“The attorney general assures me 
that our case is strong, our resolve is 
firm, and our legal representations are 
sound,” the président told a nationally 
televised afternoon news conference. 
“Our government is not seeking a deal 
with Noriega. Our policy remains that 
we have brought him to this country 
for prosecution.” 

The president was moving to quash 
speculation that the Justice Depart- 
ment might agree to a plea bargain 
with Noriega to reduce the charges 
against him in exchange for detailed in- 
formation about international drug 
rings. That might serve the administra- 
tion’s interests by avoiding a public 
trial in which damaging or embarrass- 
ing national security secrets might be 
aired. 

While Bush ruled out the prosecu- 
tion’s initiating a plea bargain, howev- 
er, he refused to rule out consideration 
of a deal proposed by the defense. “He 
has a right to do what he wants, and 
then let the legal process determine 
how that should work out,” he said. 

Senior White House officials insisted 
afterward that Bush was not trying to 
leave the door open for a deal but had 
been advised by Attorney General Dick 


Thornburgh to demur at rejecting any 
deal out of hand for fear of raising fair- 
ness questions as Noriega’s prosecution 
continues. 

“He is now in custody,” the presi- 
dent said. “The time for rhetoric is 
over.” 

Conceding that the invasion may 


” 


have damaged U.S. relations with other 


Latin American countries, Bush an 
nounced he was sending Vice President 


Dan Quayle on a fence-mending tour of 


Latin America later this month. Quayle 
already was scheduled to visit Hondu- 


see NORIEGA on Page 13 
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Bush Airs Complaint 
On TV News Coverage 


Newsday Washington Bureau 

Washington — President George 
Bush closed his news conference 
yesterday with an unusual public 
complaint that the television net- 
works had made him look insensi- 
tive last month by using split 
screens that simultaneously 
showed him joking with reporters 
and showed the bodies of American 
soldiers being brought back from 
Panama. 

Bush said he had received “‘lots”’ 
of angry phone calls and letters 
about the incident. “They thought 
their president, at a solemn mo- 
ment like that, didn’t give a damn 
— and I do, I do,” he said. “I feel it 
so strongly. So please, help me 


with that if you could.” 

At his Dec. 21 news conference, 
one day after the invasion of Pana- 
ma, Bush was shown light-hear- 
tedly talking while three of the 
four major networks (excluding 
NBC) spliced in a live shot of the 
somber arrival ceremony at Dover 
Air Force Base in Delaware, where 
flag-draped coffins were being tak- 
en off a transport plane. Roone Ar- 
ledge, president of ABC News, said 
through a spokesman that he 
agreed with Bush’s complaint, Da- 
vid Burke, president of CBS News, 
said the network ‘‘understands 
President Bush’s sensitivity.” 
CNN said it “stood by the deci- 
sion.” NBC had not used the split 
screen. — Susan Page 





Quest to Shape Panama’s Defense 


By Peter Eisner 


Newsday Latin America Bureau 


Panama City, Panama — While the U.S. military 
command has been slowly stationing newly constitut- 
ed Panamanian police on city streets, the Bush ad- 
ministration and its new Panamanian government al- 
lies have yet to define what kind of military force will 
handle defense when U.S. occupation troops pull out. 


U.S. combat troops, who just two 
weeks ago prowled for snipers on 
ravaged streets, now often bask in 
the adoration of city residents. The 
newest pastime for teenagers down- 
town is to congregate with the sol- 
diers, joking and flirting with them, 
bringing hot meals to replace their 
dehydrated rations. 

But with pressure to bring the 
troops home as soon as possible, 
U.S. and Panamanian officials are 
facing the question of how to en- 
sure stability in a country that has 
always had a strong army, but now 
wants to trade it for a strong civil- 
ian government. 

The United States and Panama- 
nian officials are still debating 
whether this country will ever have 
an independent armed forces or 
whether the United States will as- 
sume new permanent responsibil- 
ities for Panamanian defenses. The 
U.S. normally stations 12,000 
troops at U.S. bases in Panama. 

While the United States is taking 
pains to portray well-defined joint 
patrols of U.S. troops with a newly 
formed Panamanian ‘‘Public 
Force,” ‘the Panamanians clearly 
ha¥e a subordinate role. One Pana- 


manian told a reporter matter of factly that he and 
his colleagues tag along with the Americans, some- 
times providing directions or translating between 


Spanish and English. 


In any case, the gradual appearance of police on 
the streets does not solve the longer-term problem 
of an occupation that Panamanians have taken as 
enforced stability. They still question whether such 


army, air 


other people? 
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City yesterday. (U. S. officials tour Panama, Page 12.) 


a force will be a permanent substitute for the 
force 
fend Panamanian sovereignty, 

One downtown merchant said he 
Americans to stay indefinitely. 

“Why not hire the American MPs and get rid of the 
” said Daya Gokalbhai, who owns a de- 
partment store, Sol de la India, and lost $1.6 million 


and navy that once sought to de 


wanted the 


in merchandise when stores were 
stripped clear and looted following 
the invasion, 

I don’t feel safe,” he said when 
asked when the troops should leave 

“The big controversy is the re- 
constitution of the so-called Public 
Force,” said Ambler Moss, a former 
U.S. ambassador to Panama, now 
dean of the School of International 
Affairs at the University of Miami 
“Does the new government of Pa- 
nama like it or not? 

“The problem is real lack of 
definition of what the country 
wants and in fact what the Unit 
ed States wants,’’ Moss said. He 
said it is in the interest of the 
United States to have “a [Pana 
manian] military establishment 
which does not threaten civilian 
supremacy in the future.” 

A former career Panamanian 
diplomat, who opposes the U.S 
invasion, said: “The real question 
the United States has is: Who will 
protect the Canal? If they want a 
security force that is little more 
than tourist police, then the Unit- 
ed States will have to assume a 
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Task Force 
From U.S. 
Gets Tour 


Leaders say Panama’s 
economy must be rebuilt 


By Peter Eisner 
Newsday Latin America Bureau 

Panama City, Panama — U.S. military and con- 
gressional leaders toured Panama yesterday, saying 
now that the military situation had stabilized, the 
United States must work to help rebuild the nation’s 
economy 

A congressional task force led by Rep. Richard Gep- 
hardt (D-Mo.) met with Panama’s new government, 
seeking information on how best to provide economic 
aid. Meanwhile, Gen. Colin Powell, chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, said that invasionary troops can 
begin to leave. 

“There will be a fairly prompt return over the next 
few weeks,” he told reporters after touring the ruins 
of the Panamanian Defense Forces headquarters in 
Chorrillo, which was nearly leveled in the U.S. inva- 
sion. 

“The situation has stabilized. We’ll start to see a 
fairly steady flow of soldiers out,” Powell said. But he 
declined to say exactly how many troops would leave, 
or when. 

U.S. officials said about 2,800 combat troops have 
left the country, leaving about 13,000 more than the 
normal contingent of 12,000 troops in Panama. 

Despite the relative lack of violence in the city, U.S. 
Southern Command officials said a sniper shot at a 
U.S. soldier yesterday, hitting him in the helmet. The 
soldier was unharmed, officials said. 

Panamanian sources said the incident took place in 
the Villa Santamaria section of the city, along the 
Pacific Ocean. U.S. fighter planes, which had not 
been seen over the city this week, returned to the 
skies yesterday, in apparent response to the incident. 

Powell, who arrived in Panama Thursday night, 
was briefed by officers who led the attack on Norie- 
ga’s command headquarters. 

‘You had the toughest nut to crack,” he told them, 
looking at an aerial photograph of the area. 

The building was wrecked by U.S. bombardment on 
the night of the invasion. Hundreds of homes in the 
area were also destroyed, leaving an estimated 20,000 
people homeless. 

Burned cars and trucks were still littered around 
the headquarters. Bulldozers were razing the remains 
of houses in the area. 

Powell said he thought civilian and military casual- 
ties were light in the Panama invasion, considering 
the number of soldiers involved and the number of 
different battle locations. 

The United States says 23 U.S. soldiers died in com- 
bat and some 300 Panamanian soldiers were killed in 
the invasion to oust Noriega. 

Panamanian medical authorities say at least 300 
Panamanian civilians were killed in the invasion. 
Some doctors treating war injuries said they believed 
the civilian death toll could be at least twice the offi- 
cial figure. 
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Rep. Charles Rangel (D-Manhattan) greets Panamanian President Guillermo Endara yesterday 


Governments Face Difficulty 
Redefining Panama’s Defense 


PANAMA from Page 5 





larger role.” 

Under the Panama Canal treaties signed by Presi- 
dent Jimmy Carter and the late Panamanian Gen. 
Omar Torrijos, the United States is to turn over con- 
trol of the canal to Panama in the year 2000. U.S. and 
Panamanian officials say that formula is unchanged 
by the U.S. invasion. 

The subject of the reformed military reportedly is a 
source of friction between U.S. officials and the men 
they installed in government upon the Dec. 20 U.S. 
invasion of Panama. 

The new Panamanian government, with Vice 
President Ricardo Arias Calderon taking the lead, 
says it wants to erase most vestiges of the Panama- 
nian Defense Forces. “Not one colonel will remain,” 
Arias Calderon, who is also the nation’s minister of 
justice, told a news conference on Thursday. 

It was not known if he meant that to include the 
newly appointed commander of the police force, 
Eduardo Herrera Hassan. 

Herrera, a colonel in Noriega’s defense forces until 
being fired in 1988, was brought to Panama by the 
United States during invasion preparations. A former 
Panamanian ambassador to Israel, he reportedly has 
had close links to U.S. intelligence officials. 

He replaced Col. Robert Armijo, who abruptly re- 
signed on Wednesday after less than two weeks on the 
job. Arias Calderon spoke of unspecified financial dis- 
closures about Armijo. 

The U.S. Southern Command says it is training the 
new recruits in police techniques and expects to have a 
full complement of security forces on the streets soon. 
No indication of the final size of the force was given. 

But some of the potential recruits, drawn from the 


lower ranks of the former Noriega forces, say there is 
confusion as to what will happen. 

“They keep telling me to report, but they haven’t 
told us anything yet,” said a Panamanian Navy lieu- 
tenant who turned himself in to U.S. authorities in 
the days after Noriega’s ouster. 

He said officials are holding out the possibility that 
he would become a member of the Public Forces, but 
wonders what it would be like walking the beat. “I am 
not trained as a soldier. I am a sailor and I don’t know 
if they will need someone like me.” 

His former commander, Maj. Arnulfo Castrejon, is 
held in detention by U.S. forces as are dozens of other 
high-ranking members of the defunct Defense Forces. 
The lieutenant said he has heard talk that the govern- 
ment of President Guillermo Endara wants neither a 
Coast Guard nor a Navy in its reconstituted forces. 

The urgency of deciding on the constitution of 
the new forces is highlighted by U.S. domestic pres- 
sure to end the U.S. occupation of Panama as soon 
as possible. 

In Washington, the Pentagon said that part of the 
mission of Gen. Colin Powell, chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, was to establish a timetable for the 
withdrawal of the U.S. forces. 

The Southern Command said it has 25,400 troops 
in Panama, having withdrawn about 2,000 members 
of its invasion force this week. 

“We will have an announcement within the next 
few days of the precise timetable by which we plan to 
bring home the rest of those units,” Defense Secre- 
tary Dick Cheney said Thursday. 

He said most of the invasion force would be out 
in the next few weeks. The normal contingent of 
U.S. troops at 11 military installations here is 
about 12,000. 


Vatican Made Him Offer He Couldn’t Refuse 


Panama City, Panama (AP) — The 
Vatican Embassy pressured Manuel 
Antonio Noriega to surrender to U.S. 
troops by threatening to ask Panama- 
nian authorities to come in after the 
“highly dangerous criminal,” a spokes- 
man said. 

‘We would have lifted the diplomatic 
immunity,” said the Rev. Javier Villan- 
ueva, assistant to the papal nuncio. 


Villanueva said embassy officials 
didn’t give Noriega a deadline to leave, 
but made his choices clear. “If he would 
not have given himself up, the Panama- 
nian government, not the U.S. govern- 
ment, would have been invited to send 
in forces to take him out,” Villanueva 
said in a telephone interview. 

In Washington, however, a senior 
Bush administration official said the 


papal nuncio, Msgr. Sebastian Laboa, 
gave Noriega a Thursday noon deadline 
to get out, “meaning he would no long- 
er be a welcome guest.” Noriega left 
the embassy and surrendered to U.S. 
authorities Wednesday night. 

[Laboa, in an interview on ABC tele- 
vision last night, denied that he had 
ever issued such an ultimatum, saying 
“absolutely not.’’] 


Villanueva said the lifting of diplo- 
matic immunity would not have been 
considered if Noriega had been a politi- 
cal prisoner. “But this man is a highly 
dangerous criminal,” he said. 

Noriega claimed he was a political 
prisoner in refusing to enter a plea to 
drug-trafficking charges in Miami. The 
judge entered an innocent plea for him 
and he was held without bond. 
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By Marilyn Milloy 
and Knut Royce 
Newsday Staff Correspondents 


Miami — The key witness in the 
upcoming Tampa prosecution of Man- 
uel Antonio Noriega told a federal 
grand jury that he personally paid the 
former Panamanian strongman hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars to smug- 
gle tons of marijuana through Pana- 
ma and to launder millions of dollars 
in its banks. 

The witness, Steven Michael Kalish, 
a convicted narcotics smuggler, por- 
trayed Noriega as a man who missed 
few opportunities to extract kickbacks 
for both legal and illegal transactions in 
Panama, according to his grand jury 
testimony, which has been obtained by 
Newsday. 

In the 10 months he claims he was 
active in Panama, Kalish told the 
Tampa grand jury in August, 1987, he 
became a partner with Noriega in a 
venture receiving fees for helping laun- 
der money; kicked back to Noriega 
profits from the purchase of aircraft for 
his own Panama Defense Forces and 
paid him cash directly for authority to 
smuggle narcotics through Panama. 
Kalish also testified he provided Nor- 
iega with the use of his Lear jet for a 
mysterious trip to Washington after 
which Noriega later claimed former 
President Ronald Reagan asked him for 
assistance in helping the Nicaraguan 
contras. 

The Tampa grand jury indicted Nor- 
iega in 1988 on conspiracy and bribery 
charges in connection with the alleged 
marijuana smuggling scheme. Another 
federal grand jury, in Miami, indicted 
him on a range of drug-running and re- 
lated charges. It is the Miami charges 
that Noriega faces trial for first. 

Much of what Kalish told the Tampa 
grand jury he later repeated in public 
testimony in January, 1988, before the 
Senate permanent subcommittee on in- 
vestigations. But his testimony before 
the grand jury is more detailed and his 
testimony and records form the critical 
underpinning for the conspiracy indict- 
ment in February, 1988, prosecutors 
said. 

Kalish told the Tampa federal panel 
that in his first visit to Panama in Sep- 
tember, 1983, he was told by two Nor- 
iega associates, Cesar Rodriguez and 
Enrique Pretelt, that he should make 
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A section of records the government says belong to Steven Michael Kalish, a key witness in its case against 
Noriega in Tampa. Prosecutors say “Tony” refers to Noriega. 


“a large contribution to General Nor- 
iega.” Pretelt, a Panamanian business- 
man, was indicted with Noriega in 
Tampa. Rodriguez was killed in Medel- 
lin, Colombia, in 1986 in what has been 
reported to be a narcotics-related dou- 
blecross. 

The day following the initial meeting 
with the two men, Kalish said, he was 
introduced to Noriega and he and the 
general made small talk for 30 minutes. 
As he was leaving, he said, he left a 
briefcase containing $300,000 in cash 
next to Noriega. 

“As I was leaving the office, General 
Noriega motioned to my suitcase,” Ka- 
lish testified. “And I informed General 
Noriega that the briefcase was for him 

. . It was certainly not unexpected. 
He was certainly prepared to receive 
the monies.” 

That November, Kalish testified, 
Noriega asked him to purchase a 
Boeing 727 for his defense force. In re- 
turn for Kalish’s downpayment of 
$500,000 for the aircraft, he said, Nor- 
iega gave him a propeller-driven Elec- 
tra airplane worth at least $800,000. 
The plan, Kalish said, was to sell the 
aircraft in Fort Lauderdale, get his 
down payment back and “‘the balance 
of the funds are to be divided between 
General Noriega, Enrique Pretelt, Ce- 


sar Rodriguez and myself.” 

It is unclear from the testimony 
whether the Electra was sold as 
planned. But Kalish testified that he 


and Noriega later discussed the use of 


the Boeing 727 for smuggling cash from 
the United States into Panama since 
“the plane would be afforded diplomat- 
ic immunity because it’s an official gov- 
ernment aircraft.” 

The testimony does not reveal if the 
jet was used for such a purpose between 
the time Kalish helped in purchasing it 
and his arrest on narcotics charges in 
Florida in July, 1984. 

At about the same time Kalish was 
arranging for the purchase of the 727, 
Noriega expressed keen interest in us- 
ing Kalish’s luxuriously appointed Lear 
35 jet for official travel, Kalish said. 

That November, Kalish testified, 
Noriega traveled in the Lear jet to 
Washington. On his return, Kalish 
said, Noriega told him that “Reagan 
had asked him to open up the banks for 
American scrutiny and he has ada- 
mantly refused to ever open the banks 
in Panama. He said he agreed to help 
fight the communists in Nicaragua but 
he would never open the banks.” 

The visit could not be confirmed. A 
White House spokesman said yesterday 


that it does not maintain records of 





visitors before George Bush became 
president last year 

Jose Blandon, a former top aide to 
Noriega, told the Miami grand jury and 
Senate investigators that Noriega flew 
in Kalish’s aircraft that November to 
meet secretly with the late CIA direc 
tor, William Casey in Washington 

In early 1984, Kalish testified, he 
agreed to pay Noriega, Pretelt and Ro 
driguez $4 million for safe passage of a 
million pounds of marijuana through 
Panama. He said he made an initial 
payment of $750,000 and personally 
witnessed Rodriguez ‘‘give General 
Noriega $250,000 of the cash.” 

He testified that he also bought a 
one-quarter interest in a Panamanian 
firm called Servicios Turisticos for 
$400,000. The other partners, he said, 
were Noriega, who received $200,000, 
as well as Pretelt and Rodriguez 

The firm, he said, earned a five per 
cent commission for assisting in the de 
livery of cash to be laundered in Pana 
manian banks. 

Kalish, who said he brought several 
millions of dollars into Panama 
through the firm, said he believed it 
was a good investment because it al 
lowed him to earn back a portion of the 
5 percent he paid for the money laun 
dering services 


Bush: Don’t Expect Deal on Drug Charges 
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ras Jan. 27, and sources said stops 
probably would be added in Panama 
and other Latin countries. 

“I am absolutely convinced, given 
what happened and the reason why it 
happened, that if there is damage, I can 
repair it; we can repair it,” Bush said. 

He defended the decision to invade as 
a justifiable attempt to protect Ameri- 
can lives, but said, ‘‘I don’t see another 
real parallel here looming on the hori- 
zon” that would prompt him to order 
an invasion elsewhere anytime soon. 

Bush — who in the past has dubbed 
Noriega a “thug,” a ‘‘drug-running Pa- 
namanian dictator” and a “drug fugi- 
tive? — also insisted that Noriega 
could receive a fair trial despite the ex- 
tensive publicity and top-level denunci- 
ations of him in the United States. 

And he said he “‘would look for an 
early return” of the thousands of addi- 
tional U.S. troops flown to Panama for 


the Dec. 20 invasion, though he de- 
clined to set any timetable. Some offi- 
cials have predicted that all or most of 
the additional troops would be home by 
the end of the month. 

Revitalizing Panama’s economy is 
now ‘‘a major priority,” the president 
said. 


their news than anywhere else.” 


ABC, say the ads, is the place “more Americans get 


But ABC also happens to be the place more women get 
their soap operas than anywhere else. Yesterday, it was 
George Bush vs. soap star Susan Lucci. There was no 
contest. At approximately 1:06 p.m., President Bush be- 
gan a news conference that was carried live by CBS, NBC 
and CNN. But ABC chose not to break into its much- 


On another issue, Bush defended 
once again his decision to send secret 
emissaries to China after the bloody 
government crackdown on protesters 
in Tiananmen Square and said he 
would try to keep other national-securi- 
ty actions secret as well. 

Asked if the Chinese regime had 





ABC Scrubs Bush in Favor of Soaps 


hyped 20th anniversary broadcast of “All My Children.” 

ABC said it was prepared to break into the news con 
ference if Bush “said anything newsworthy.” Although 
Bush would comment on the drug case against Panama- 
nian Gen. Manuel Antonio Noriega, ABC said that that 
in itself did not constitute “newsworthiness.” However, 
the network led its ‘World News Tonight” with a report 
on the news conference. 


made any encouraging responses to his 
initiative, Bush noted that the Voice of 
America radio service had been allowed 
to send a reporter back to Beijing 

He said he didn’t know if a resolution 
was near in the case of Fang Lizhi, the 


Chinese dissident who has taken refuge 
in the U.S. Embassy there 







—Verne Gay 
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CIA’s Dubious ‘Asset’ 


Noriega ‘never met intelligence service he couldn't con’ 


By William Sexton 
and Dennis Bell 


Back in the 1950s, when Dwight D. 
Eisenhower occupied the White House 
and communist subversion was very 
much on American minds, a young Pa- 
namanian eagerly offered the United 
States his services as an informer on 
leftist activity among fellow students. 

That, by most accounts, is how Man- 
uel Antonio Noriega first came to be an 
“asset” of the U.S. Central Intelligence 
Agency — barely out of his teens but 
already displaying a taste for power 
and the better life. 

From that beginning his covert ca- 
reer seemed typical enough: a potential 
agent identified in college, patiently 
nurtured with financial aid and occa- 
sional contacts with his ‘‘control,’’ and 
finally deployed on major assignments 
when, as the agency all along had 
hoped, he advanced to a position of in- 
fluence. 

But given Noriega’s particular aber- 
rations, one of Washington’s more un- 
yielding riddles is how he managed to 
remain on the agency’s track during at 
least six U.S. presidential administra- 
tions. 

Indeed, Noriega’s confrontations 
with the United States government are 
far better known than his contribu- 
tions to U.S. security — whatever they 
may have been — during his three dec- 
ades as a paid agent of the CIA. 

But if cost is fair measure, the contri- 
butions must have been deemed sub- 
stantial in the shadowy currency of co- 
vert operation. 

In 1976, for instance, Noriega scored 
a notable if not historic coup against 
U.S. intelligence. That was during 
President George Bush’s one-year ten- 
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George Bush, then vice president, in a December, 1983, meeting with Noriega at the Panama City airport 


ure as CIA director at the windup of the 
Ford administration. 

In the jargon of the trade, Noriega, 
then chief of intelligence of the Pana- 
manian Defense Forces, “turned” a 
U.S. Army sergeant assigned to the Na- 
tional Security Agency. In return for 
$1,000-a-month payments over several 
years, the “‘singing sergeant,” as he be- 
came known in the intelligence com- 
munity, and some colleagues handed 
over details of the top-secret U.S. lis- 
tening post in the Canal Zone that cov- 
ered all of Latin America — and coinci- 
dentally revealed that the Panamanian 
leaders’ private conversations were 


bugged during negotiations on the Pa- 
nama Canal treaties. 


Bush visited Panama in the wake of 


the debacle and conferred with Nor- 
iega. Noriega remained a CIA “asset.” 

But even before that — as early as 
1971, according to Noriega biographer 
John Dinges — he “‘almost” was indict- 
ed in the United States for drug traf- 
ficking. 

Dinges says U.S. drug agents, amply 
armed with evidence of his involvement 
in the narcotics trade, came up with an 
alternative proposal that included the 
“option” of “rubbing [him] out.” The 
plan was not approved, he said. 


Invasion Scars Torrijos 


Sister: U.S. campaigns to discredit populist 


By Peter Eisner 
Newsday Latin America Bureau 


Panama City, Panama — Berta Torrijos de Arose- 
mena asked one of the U.S. soldiers who barged into 
her home one recent day why he wanted to pilfer the 


most prized possessions in her library. 

U.S. occupation forces in full combat 
gear had just surrounded the house in a 
well-to-do Panama City suburb, de- 
manding entry, turning over drawers 
and rummaging through closets in one 
of the thousands of searches they say 
must be done to hunt for hidden arms. 

The dozen or so soldiers found no 
weapons, she said, but did find her son’s 
military school uniform and three books 
about her brother, the late populist lead- 
er Gen. Omar Torrijos, a declared enemy 
of the men who comprise the new U.S.- 
installed Panamanian government. 

“I asked him [the commander] if he 
knew my name, that I was the Panama- 
nian ambassador to Spain and that it 


would make sense that I had my brother’s books,” she 


said, describing the raid. 


“He said he knew who I was and then he left — with 
the books,” she said in an interview. “There were no 
. . Is it that they are pursuing ideas as well?” 

Torrijos de Arosemena, in her first interview since 
the U.S. invasion Dec. 20, described a Panama that is 


guns. 


beyond the reach of cheering crowds who kiss Ameri- 
can soldiers and wave U.S. flags. She says bitterly 
that in the guise of capturing Gen. Manuel Antonio 
Noriega, a man she does not support, the United 
States delivered Panama to the hands of a wealthy 
oligarchy, a traditional business sector, she says, that 
cares little for her brother’s ideals of so- 
cial welfare, health and education for 


the poor. 


diplomat. 





Omar Torrijos 


“I am proud to say that I am an oppo- 
nent of this invasion and [part] of the 
resistance to this government, not an 
armed resistance, but a peaceful resis- 
tance, a dignified resistance,” said Torri- 
jos de Arosemena, a teacher and career 


These are the impassioned words of 
revolution, born of the conviction that 
her brother, who many saw as a Latin 
American liberator, fought for the ideals 
of social justice and nationalism in a 
country that mostly has known only for- 
eign domination. 

Torrijos, who died in a never-explained 1983 
plane crash, was a controversial figure, seen by 
many as the father of his country, a populist who 
brought health care, schooling and welfare pro- 
grams to the 40 percent of Panama’s 2 million peo- L i 


Instead, the administration of Presi 
dent Richard Nixon informed Pana 
ma’s president of the evidence against 
Noriega, but there is no evidence N 
iega was disciplined 

“He never met an intelligence ser 
vice he couldn’t con,” Francis McNeil, a 
retired deputy assistant secretary of 
state for intelligence and research 
in an interview Friday 

Precisely what tasks Noriega carried 
out for the CIA remain the subject of 
controversy. 

Still, given the U.S. stake in Panama 
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NORIEGA AND PANAMA 


Military’s Drug-War Role Questioned 


By Saul Friedman 
Newsday Washington Bureau 

Washington — Amid the Bush admin- 
istration’s euphoria over its successful 
invasion of Panama and the arrest of 
Gen. Manuel Antonio Noriega, Sen. 
Richard Lugar, a senior member of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, has ex- 
pressed “a great deal of uneasiness” 
over policies that authorize the long arm 
of the military to enforce American drug 
laws in other nations. 

And a committee source predicted 
that the secret policy changes under 
which U.S. troops seized suspects and 
made searches for evidence in Panama 
would be one of the subjects at hearings 
on the Panama invasion that are to be 
scheduled soon after the Senate recon- 
venes this month. 

Lugar, an Indiana Republican, is 
among several key lawmakers who 
have been concerned about policy 
changes that have given American mili- 
tary forces, as well as drug enforcement 
agents, unusual arrest powers in the 
territory of other nations. 

Sept. 18, as the nation’s military 
leadership reluctantly joined the ad- 
ministration’s war on drugs, Pentagon 
chief Dick Cheney said emphatically: 


“We need also to make clear that the 


Defense Department is not a law en- 
forcement agency. We do not enforce 
domestic criminal laws.” 

On Nov. 8, State Department legal 
adviser Abraham Sofaer told a congres- 
sional subcommittee that the United 
States “‘has repeatedly associated itself 
with the view that unconsented arrests 
violate the principle of territorial integ- 
rity.” 

Warning of the possible diplomatic 
and political consequences of going 
abroad to make arrests, including re- 
taliation on American soil, Sofaer em- 
phasized that ‘‘no change of policy has 
been made” and “any deviation . . . 
would take place only after full intera- 


gency consideration of the range of im- 
plicated U.S. interests.” 

But even as he spoke, changes were 
underway in American policies to give 
the arrest authority abroad, not only to 
law enforcement, but U.S. military 
forces. And in the Pentagon, planning 
already had begun for a military inva- 
sion of Panama and the capture of its 
head of state, Noriega. 

On Nov. 3, without notifying mem- 
bers of Congress — or key State De- 
partment officials — the Justice De- 
partment Office of Legal Counsel 
issued a still-secret legal opinion. Its ex- 
istence became known, and according 
to its author, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral William P. Barr, who was sum- 
moned before a House Judiciary sub- 
committee five days later, the opinion 
said the president was authorized to 
“depart from customary international 
law” to take action against “large-scale 
drug traffickers being given safe haven 
by a government acting in complicity 
with their criminal enterprise.” 

Barr, under questioning by the sub- 
committee, did not mention that the le- 
gal authority to arrest drug traffickers 
abroad had been extended to the mili- 
tary as well as federal law enforcement 
agents. 

Asked whether the United States was 
about to send American agents abroad 
after suspected drug dealers, including 
Noriega, FBI Director William Sessions 
said at a Nov. 8 news conference, ‘“‘this 
is not a policy change and we are not 
now contemplating any particular un- 
dertaking that would involve that par- 
ticular capability,” 

Lugar, who supported the Panama 
invasion, suggested during a meeting 
with several reporters Friday that the 
Foreign Relations Committee ‘‘ought 
to look at the whole question of sending 
the military abroad to make arrests.” 
And a source on the committee staff 
told Newsday that several other mem- 


-bers and State Department officials 





Sen. Richard Lugar 


had expressed similar concerns. He 
added that Sen. Claiborne Pell (D-R.1.), 
the committee chairman, has opposed 
the greater use of the military in the 
drug wars. Pell, he said, is expected to 
take up that issue, among others raised 
by the invasion of Panama, at hearings 
to be scheduled when the Senate re- 
turns to work Jan. 23. 

Sen. Sam Nunn (D-Ga.), chairman of 
the Senate Armed Services Committee 
and an opponent of a wider role for the 
military in the drug war, said Thursday 
on ABC’s “Nightline” that he viewed 
Panama as a “unique” situation: “I 
don’t think we should view this as a 
precedent for further activity. : .” 

Nunn added that ‘‘you have to draw 
policy distinctions.” In countries such 
as Colombia and Peru, the U.S. mili- 
tary fighting the drug war could en- 
counter a population ‘‘antagonistic to 
those young Americans; we’d be taking 





numerous casualties.” 

Rep. Don Edwards (D-Calif.), a for- 
mer FBI agent who heads a House judi- 
ciary subcommittee, has been another 
critic of the Barr opinion. Aides said 
they expected Edwards to renew his in- 
quiries on the administration’s exten- 
sion of police powers to the military op- 
erating abroad after he returns from a 
trip to Panama. 

The Barr opinion came amid Penta- 
gon planning for a possible invasion of 
Panama, and it followed a secret na- 
tional security directive issued by 
President George Bush authorizing a 
larger military role in the drug wars 
abroad, which could include operations 
against drug producers and traffickers, 
alongside the forces of host countries. 

With the military role in the drug war 
increasing in countries other than Pa- 
nama — among them Peru and Colom- 
bia — the authority given to the military 
to engage in the drug war, to make ar- 
rests abroad and possibly to become in- 
volved in combat are issues in “‘a debate 
that is about to occur,” Lugar said. 

Bush insisted at a Friday news confer- 
ence that Panama was a “unique situa- 
tion” and he saw “‘no parallel” with oth- 
er countries in which U.S. troops were 
engaged in the drug war. 

White House and State Department 
spokesmen point out that although 
Noriega and other Panamanians alleg- 
edly involved in the drug trade surren- 
dered to U.S. military forces, they were 
handed over to agents of the Drug En- 
forcement Administration to make the 
actual arrests. “It’s a fine line,” said a 
senior administration official, ‘“‘but fine 
lines are important in the courts.” 

Panama’s constitution forbids extra- 
dition. But administration officials ar- 
gued that the United States had permis- 
sion to take action against Noriega and 
other suspected drug dealers from the 
new Panamanian government — whose 
leaders were installed after the invasion 
under U.S. military auspices. 
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Torrijos Legacy a Casualty of U.S. Invasion 


TORRIJOS from Page 3 





ple who live in poverty. 

“Before him, there were no schools, no highways, 
no telephones anywhere outside” Panama City or Co- 
lon, said his 55-year-old sister. 

Under Torrijos, who staged a coup against the na- 
tion’s oligarchs in 1968, there was an internationally 
recognized program that sought to extend education 
and health care, social programs and political enfran- 
chisement throughout the country. 

But for some, notably the members of the new U.S.- 
backed government, he was a fraud. “‘Together with 
military predominance [Torrijos] has left us with the 
legacy of a system of corruption that feeds itself with- 
out any control,” said newly installed Vice President 
Ricardo Arias Calderon in a 1985 interview. 

Arias Calderon, President Guillermo Endara and 
Second Vice President Guillermo Ford are said to be 
negotiating with the United States for the dissolution 
of dll remnants of the military force that Torrijos built. 

orrijos de Arosemena was in Panama on leave 
from her Madrid ambassadorship for the Christmas 
holidays when the invasion took place. In its after- 
math, U.S. forces expropriated the Torrijos Founda- 
tion’s headquarters downtown, telling its curators 
they needed the premises for a Red Cross center. 

Torrijos de Arosemena is the president of the foun- 
dation, which, through seminars and maintaining the 
Omar Torrijos library, hopes to preserve his heritage. 

That heritage, she believes, is in danger of being 
buried in a tide of vengeance and intolerance. 

Hundreds of intellectuals, university students, 
teachers and professional people say they have been 
harassed and detained by U.S. forces in the guise of 


searching for hidden weapons and remnants of Norie- 





ga’s Panamanian Defense Forces. 

The United States military says it has found more 
than 70,000 weapons in its detentions of more than 
5,600 people and that most detainees have been re- 
leased. 

But Torrijos de Arosemena fears that a wave of 
repression is taking place. “Why is it that they are so 
quick to point at someone who espouses social pro- 
grams and say: ‘Wait, that is a communist’? 

“They are saying that Torrijos and Noriega were 
one in the same,” she said. “But we do not defend 
men. Let history do that. We defend principles,” she 
said. “What matters is the future of Panama as a 
sovereign country. 

“They came in to get Noriega, something they could 
have done at a much lower cost, and they end up witha 
government that is much worse, imposed by U.S. bayo- 
nets. I could be wrong, but it seems to me that these 
people have no interest in distribution of wealth.” 

The divergence between those who bear the legacy 
of Torrijos and those who revile his image as a charis- 
matic social reformer, in a way, tells much about 85 
years of Panamanian history. 

Omar Torrijos was the eighth of 12 children, the 
son of schoolteachers who taught their children to be 
teachers. 

Torrijos was a 38-year-old lieutenant colonel in 
what was known as the National Guard in 1968 when 
he joined a group of fellow officers who rose up 
against the government of Arnulfo Arias, three times 
elected, and twice thrown out of the presidency by 
coups. Arias — no relation to the current vice presi- 
dent — an avowed admirer of Adolf Hitler during 
World War II, was a representative of a group of sev- 
eral dozen Panamanian families who, with U.S. bless- 
ings, had traded power among themselves since 1903. 
When it was still in the opposition, the Endara gov- 


ernment marched to observe the anniversary of 
Arias’ death, and now seeks to restore his name, re- 
viled under the previous government. Arias died in 
1988 as his backers once more sought to restore him 
to the presidency. Endara is a member of the political 
party that had Arias as its leader. 

Soon after the 1968 coup, Torrijos had shoved all 
opposition out of the way and was the nation’s undis- 
puted leader. It was his first and immediate goal to 
wrench the Panama Canal from the grip of the Unit- 
ed States, which, according to the 1903 treaty, was 
entitled in perpetuity to a 10-mile swath of land 
around the canal. 

He negotiated the 1977 Panama Canal treaties 
with then-President Jimmy Carter. The treaties, 
which return control of the canal to Panama in 1999, 
were ratified by the U.S. Senate by a margin of one 
vote, with Torrijos pledging to blow up the canal locks 
if they were not approved. 

“That was the moment that the process started,” 
said Torrijos de Arosemena. ““The Republicans [in the 
United States] did not want this treaty and they 
fought to create the situation that led to the inva- 
sion,” she said. 

She thinks the onslaught of U.S. economic sanc- 
tions was a campaign to replace progressive leaders 
with businessmen. She hopes, but doubts, that the 
expected influx of U.S. money into Panama might aid 
the lot of the lowest strata of Panamanian society. 

“When has the U.S. concept of democracy [in Latin 
America] been united with a process of develop- 
ment?” she asked. “Under Kennedy, perhaps, but 
now, where? In El Salvador? In Honduras?. . . 

“Make no mistake, Panamanians are nationalists, 
they will expect much from this invasion. They will 
demand the money that is promised to them. Or, I feel, 
there will be trouble in this once peaceful country.” 
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NORIEGA AND PANAMA 


Army Clarifies ‘Misunderstanding’ 


By William B. Falk 

Press and White House accounts de- 
scribing a bloody, three-hour firefight 
between Panamanian Defense Forces 
and an Army platoon led by a female 
commander were “exaggerated,” the 
Army says. 

The exchange of heavy gunfire, the 
Army says, lasted about 10 minutes, not 
three hours. And despite media and 
White House reports that the battle pro- 
duced three Panamanian casualties, no 
bodies were found in the PDF dog ken- 
nel captured by troops led by Capt. Lin- 
da Bray, commander of the 988th Mili- 
tary Police Company, the Army says. 

Several news organizations, includ- 
ing Newsday, reported that Bray, 29, 
was the first woman to lead American 
troops in battle during the Dec. 20 inva- 
sion by the Army’s Southern Command. 

Army officials interviewed Bray after 
White House spokesman Marlin Fitz- 
water, in a Thursday press briefing, 
praised her as leader of the operation, as 
well as other women involved in the Pa- 
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namanian invasion. ‘““Three PDF men 
were killed . . . It was an important 
military operation,” Fitzwater said. But 
in an account of Bray’s activities re- 
leased that same day, the Army reported 
no casualties. Fitzwater said later he 
based his statements on press accounts. 
After talking to Bray, the Army is con- 
vinced “‘the exaggerations probably re- 
sulted from a [media] misunderstand- 
ing of military operations,” said Pfc. 
John Diaz of the Southern Command’s 
press office in Panama yesterday. 
Early accounts of Bray’s involvement 
described her platoon advancing on a 
Panamanian Defense Forces kennel. On 
finding PDF soldiers inside, Bray said in 
these accounts, she first asked a Span- 
ish-speaking soldier to demand the Pa- 
namanians surrender, and then ordered 
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the firing of warning shots. When the 
PDF troops did not respond, Bray said, 
she ordered her unit to open fire. ` 
Newsday special correspondent Wil- 
son Ring, quoting Bray’s troops, report- 
ed that a search of the building the next 
day revealed the bodies of three PDF 
soldiers. A story on women’s changing 
roles in the U.S. military appearing in 
Newsday’s Part II section Friday also 
described a three-hour firefight that 
ended with three Panamanians dead. 
The Army account released Thurs- 
day described Bray as “manning” a tac- 
tical operations center some distance 
from the Panamanian-held building 
when she ordered the firing of warning 
shots by radio. When her troops radioed 
that the PDF were fleeing into the 
woods, Bray had her driver take her 
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For Phil Simms, star 
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former head of the 
Houston and Atlanta 
mass transit systems, is 
expected to be named 
president of the New York 
City Transit Authority. 
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mistakenly said he would 





near the building, according to the 
Army account. From a ditch, the Army 
said, Bray could see the PDF returning 
fire as they fled. 

Ring said that when he interviewed 
Bray, she initially declined to discuss 
her troops’ claims that there were three 
PDF casualties. In a later interview, 
Bray said that “days later it was report- 
ed that three bodies were found behind 
the kennel.” She said that her troops 
had shot at three to five PDF soldiers. 

Bray said that it took almost three 
hours “‘to secure” the kennel, not that 
the firefight lasted that long. 

Scripps Howard News Service also 
reported that one of Bray’s soldiers, 
Pfc. Christina Proctor, ‘‘single-handed- 
ly captured an enemy prisoner.” On 
Thursday, the Army also credited Proc- 
tor with capturing a PDF soldier. 

Now the Army says that after the 
kennel was secured, Bray counted her 
troops and found an extra man, a terri- 
fied, unarmed PDF soldier who surren- 
dered without resistance. 
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Noriega: CIA’s 


‘ASSET’ from Page 3 





— particularly after ratification of 
the treaties handing the canal 
over to Panama by century’s end 
— it might have been deemed suf- 
ficient merely to have one of the 
country’s key leaders on the co- 
vert payroll. 

But starting with the Reagan 
administration, in 1981, Panama 
became the central base for mili- 
tary and intelligence operations in 
Latin America. Authoritative 
sources say President Ronald Rea- 
gan’s CIA chief, the late William 
Casey, worked personally with 
Noriega as he developed U.S. 
plans for toppling Fidel Castro 
and the Nicaraguan Sandinistas. 

As Panama’s chief of intelli- 
gence until 1983 and army com- 
mander after that — and power 
behind the civil throne through- 
out — Noriega arguably was a 
crucial figure in all U.S. hemi- 
spheric strategy. 

He was so crucial, in fact, that 
one senior official testified that 
Casey successfully ordered the 
drug charges against Noriega “‘put on 
the shelf”? until after the CIA had ac- 
complished its mission in Nicaragua. 

Casey was not alone in this. A former 
National Security Council aide told 
Newsday Friday that the State Depart- 
ment also wanted Noriega kept in pow- 
er because his regime functioned rela- 
tively smoothly and caused no 
problems to the canal. 

But Noriega’s clout in Washington 
began dwindling about the time of Ca- 
sey’s May, 1987, death — although gov- 
ernment sources insist it was the anti- 
Noriega uprising that took place in 
June, 1987, that ended his usefulness 
as an asset. 

Apart from his role in keeping Pana- 
ma stabilized on America’s behalf, 
some accounts add that Noriega was a 
priceless conduit for information from 
Cuba, Panama’s nominal ally. 

Still others say he was actually a dou- 
ble agent, feeding U.S. intelligence to 
Castro — including the singing ser- 
geant’s material on U.S. communica- 
tions-intercept capability. 

There are reports, too, that Noriega 
provided an important staging ground 
for U.S. covert operations in Nicaragua 
and El Salvador. Jack Blum, former 
counsel to a Senate committee that in- 
vestigated contra arms shipments, told 
Newsday that the claim of Noriega’s 
aid to the contras ‘‘doesn’t wash be- 
cause the southern front of the contras 
was a disaster.” 

One persistent report claims Noriega 
had a $200,000-a-year stipend from the 
CIA. Dinges, who spent the last two 
years researching his biography of Nor- 
iega, said he found no one willing to 
confirm that figure but said there were 
indications he received payment from 
different U.S. sources for carrying out 
or assisting various projects on a case- 
by-case basis. 

In the absence of dependable sources 
within government, Dinges, a Latin 
American specialist on the staff of Na- 
tional Public Radio in Washington, has 
become a leading arbiter of the confus- 
ing data on Noriega. By a stroke of pub- 
lishing luck, Random House is bringing 
out his book, “Our. Man in Panama,” 
next month. 

“There’s a lot of conspiracy theories 
about reasons why the United States 
cannot move against Noriega,” Dinges 
said Friday. “If you check them out, a 
lot came from Noriega himself.” 

But he also tells interviewers he 








Stansfield Turner 


doesn’t believe Bush’s assertion that he 
was unaware of the extent of Noriega’s 
drug involvement until two Florida 
grand juries returned indictments in 
February, 1988. He is reluctant, howev- 
er, to be more specific before his book is 
published. 

This much does seem established: 

@On Dec. 8, 1976, Bush, who was 
winding up his one year’s service as 
CIA chief, lunched with Noriega short- 
ly after discovery of the “singing ser- 
geant” incident but before it became 
publicly known. (The sergeant was nev- 
er tried, allegedly to avoid further prej- 
udice to national security.) 

e After President Jimmy Carter took 
office in 1977, according to Bush’s suc- 
cessor at the CIA, Adm. Stansfield 
Turner, Noriega was cut from the agen- 
cy payroll. Evidently there was no 
break in Noriega’s ties with Army and 
other intelligence agencies. 

@ Carleton Turner, who was Rea- 
gan’s adviser on narcotics control in 
the first two years of his administra- 
tion, spelled out the details of Noriega’s 
involvement in drug-running in a 1983 
report intended for Reagan. He said 
Friday that his recommendation to 
Reagan was “‘to get rid of the SOB.” 

è In December, 1983, then-Vice 





Dubious ‘Asset’ 








William Casey 


President Bush renewed his personal 
acquaintance with Noriega in a meet- 
ing also attended by then-Panamanian 
President Ricardo de la Espriella. A 
Bush aide said Espriella brought up 
U.S. news reports on Panamanian drug 
trafficking and Bush replied, “I wasn’t 
aware of them.” 

è In December, 1985, then-U.S. am- 
bassador to Panama, Everett Ellis 
Briggs, briefed Bush on the “growing 
problem” of Noriega, according to a 
Bush aide. Only days previously Briggs 
had cabled Washington specifics of the 
drug-running charges against Noriega. 
At the time, one of Bush’s assignments 
was the war on drugs. 

Inevitably, Bush’s tenure as CIA 
chief and subsequent central role in 
Central American operations threat- 
ened to inject the Noriega issue in the 
1988 election campaign. For whatever 
reason, the National Security Agency 
effectively halted an investigation into 
the U.S.-Noriega connection by Con- 
gress’ Government Accounting Office 
by imposing a security ban on the nec- 
essary documents in July, 1988. Demo- 
cratic candidate Michael Dukakis 
proved unable to exploit the issue. A 
similar gag order issued Friday by 
Bush, in the name of avoiding interfer- 


Noriega Charged Unfairly, Wife Says 


ence with Noriega’s trial, seems 
likely to prolong the unyielding 
riddle. 





Panama City, Panama (Reuter) 
— Manuel Antonio Noriega, once 
Panama’s all-powerful ruler, yes- 
terday found himself stripped of 
his rank and humiliated in the Pa- 
namanian media. 

A government decree Friday de 





clared that Noriega had been dis- 
missed as commander-in-chief of 
the Panamanian Defense Forces 
and his rank of general taken 
away. 

Noriega’s fall from power ap- 
peared complete yesterday. 

All Panamanian newspapers 
published humiliating court pho- 
tographs of him dressed in a T 


shirt holding up a card with the 
words “‘prisoner 41586.” 


“Justice is delayed but it 


arrives,” Critica Libre, a newspa- 
per which supports the new gov- 
ernment, said in a front-page re- 
port. 


“The despot who aspired to be 

head of government and master of 

Panama is now a prisoner in a secret 
cell called ‘submarine,’ ” it said. 

Noriega, toppled by a Dec. 20 Ameri- 
can invasion, surrendered to U.S. offi- 
cials Wednesday after a 10-day siege of 
the Vatican Embassy where he took 
refuge. 

He was immediately flown to Miami 
to face drug-trafficking charges. 

Noriega said he was innocent and 
that the court had no jurisdiction over 
him. 

The United States was investigating a 
cocaine processing lab that the army 
said it discovered earlier this week along 
Panama’s border with Costa Rica, a 
Southern Command spokesman said. 

The new government of President 
Guillermo Endara moved quickly to 
purge the military of Noriega loyalists 
and implemented sweeping changes to 
rid the country of his influence. 

The government retired 42 officers 
because they had served 25 years or 
more in the army and discharged 39 of- 
ficers who had links with Noriega. 

“This is so that what we have suf- 
fered will never be repeated,” Vice 
President Ricardo Arias Calderon said. 

Many of the officers on the lists have 
been arrested by U.S. forces. A few are 
still at large. 











New York (AP) — The wife of ousted Panamanian 
dictator Manuel Antonio Noriega says he is a model fam- 
ily man who has been wrongly charged with drug traf- 
ficking and unfairly portrayed by the U.S. media. 

Felicidad Fiero Noriega said she would raise money 
for her husband’s legal defense ‘‘cent by cent,” accord- 
ing to the interview in yesterday’s editions of El Diario- 
La Prensa, a Spanish-language daily newspaper in New 
York. 

Felicidad Noriega has taken refuge in the Cuban Em- 
bassy in Panama City along with her three daughters 
and a 4-month-old granddaughter, the newspaper said. 

She told the newspaper she didn’t trust the U.S. legal 
system and feared for ‘‘the destiny of my husband,” who 
now is in Florida to face U.S. drug-trafficking charges. 

Of the voodoo altars and cocaine U.S. officials said 
were found by American troops in her husband’s resi- 
dence, Felicidad Noriega said, “‘It was all made up.” 

She said she kept in touch constantly with her hus- 
band after he took refuge in the Vatican Embassy on 
Christmas Eve. Noriega eluded U.S. troops after they 


invaded the country on Dec. 20, and took refuge in the 
embassy. 

He surrendered Wednesday night and was flown to 
the United States. 

“Everyone here knows Manuel Antonio to be a model 
husband who raised his children with love and respect,” 
said his wife, who also said she plans to stay in Panama, 
where “everyone knows I have done social work for the 
needy.” 

According to the paper, Felicidad Noriega denied any 
knowledge of her husband’s relationship with the CIA 
and said the accusations that her husband engaged in 
drug dealing are false. 

Felicidad Noriega told El Diario-La Prensa that she 
had talked with her husband before he decided to give 
himself up. But she said she “never asked him why he 
was giving up or what his plans were.” 

According to the paper, Felicidad Noriega said she 
“got used to not asking questions, even in difficult times 
like these.” 
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At Rio Hato, Big U.S. 


Force for Small Battle 


By Peter Eisner 
Newsday Latin America Bureau 

Rio Hato, Panama — Sometime after the Stealth 
fighters dropped their loads and shook him awake, 
sending him running from the laser-guided weaponry 
and the crossfire, Javier realized that he and the oth- 


Noriega Aides 
Take Refuge 


anama City, Panama (AP) — Two of Gen. Manuel 
patie Noriega’s top associates have taken refuge in 
the Peruvian Embassy, government officials said, and 
yesterday U.S. troops ringed the embassy grounds. 

The two are former Capt. Gonzalo Gonzalez, com- 
mander of the Machos de Monte company that pro- 
vided security for Noriega’s headquarters, and former 
Lt. Col. Luis Cordoba, identified by Noriega’s foes as 
one of the men who interrogated and tortured prison- 
ers of the regime. 

Gonzalez and Cordoba are the most-wanted men on 
the list of former Noreiga officials sought by the U.S. 
Army and by Panama’s new Security Forces since the 
Dec. 20 U.S. invasion ousted Noriega. 

The Peruvian Embassy residence remained ringed 
by a small detachment of U.S. troops last night 

Meanwhile, The New York Times reported today 
that officials plan to move Noriega to a more secure 
prison outside Miami, probably the federal penitentia- 
ry in Atlanta, but two of Noriega’s attorneys said yes- 
terday they had no knowledge of the move 

The Times quoted an anonymous person involved 
in the planned move. Noriega is believed held in a 
special holding cell at the U.S. courthouse in Miami 





er people left at Rio Hato Military Base were over- 
whelmed by a force they could barely see. 

“There were these pink lights, and magenta lights 
and bright lights that I first thought were tracers,” 
said the 39-year-old civilian teacher at a military 
school at the base, who was in the middle of what the 
United States billed as one of the major objectives in 
the invasion of Panama. ““Then I figured they were 
laser weapons. . . against people in the woods with a 
bunch of rifles. I think they were using us for an 
experiment, to test out their equipment.” 

However, U.S. military planners said they came to 
Rio Hato highly armed — with Army Ranger para- 
troopers, helicopters and Special Forces units as well 
as the Stealth fighters — because their aim was to 
carry out a quick operation inflicting the fewest casu- 
alties and suffering the fewest losses possible. Rio 
Hato was considered critical to the United States be- 
cause it was home to two units of the Panamanian 
Defense Forces considered to be among the most loyal 
to Gen. Manuel Antonio Noriega. 

“What they wanted was a coup de main [over- 
whelming shattering blow] and they put all the force 
in there and the equipment,” said a high-ranking 
military source in the U.S. Southern Command in 
Panama. 

Descriptions of the operation at Rio Hato from both 
Panamanian and U.S. sources show that the poorly 
trained Panamanian Defense Forces were totally une- 
quipped for the sophisticated attack launched by the 
United States on Dec. 20. 

The high-ranking military source said that the U.S. 
forces encountered no significant resistance at Rio 
Hato. ‘You put enough force in there and nobody in 
their right mind would fight you,” the source said. 

Laser technology to pinpoint bomb targets, and the 
infra-red technology employed by helicopter pilots cir- 
cling overhead to locate people on the ground, are 
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Welcome Home, Trooper 


Brad Hobgood of the 82nd Airborne Division gets a 
warm reception at Pope Air Force Base, N.C., from a 
friend, Heather Williams. Four transport planes 


carrying 700 men of the Third Battalion arrived home 
from Panama yesterday. The battalion helped seize a 
dam and a supply depot. 
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Mandela Set 
For Release, 
Wife Says 


By Susan Hack 
Newsday Special Correspondent 

Johannesburg — Signaling that he may be 
free within weeks, black nationalist leader 
Nelson Mandela called his wife Winnie to a 
three-hour meeting yesterday and for the 
first time discussed with her “preliminary 
arrangements” for his release 

“This is the real thing,” an exuberant 
Winnie Mandela told reporters after speak- 
ing to her husband in his three-bedroom cot- 
tage on the Victor Verster Prison Farm out- 
side the town of Paarl, near Capetown. 

She said no date for the release had been 
given to her or Mandela, 71, but when asked 
whether it would be weeks or months she 
replied, “I don’t think we are talking about 
months any longer.” 

The family’s lawyer, Dullah Omar, who 
was present during yesterday’s visit, said 
Mandela had met with his wife specifically 
“to discuss with her some preliminary ar- 
rangements relating to his release in view of 
the general expectation that his release will 
be sooner rather than later.” 

Winnie Mandela declined to elaborate on 
the details of yesterday’s meeting, but she 
said it was the first time in more than a 
quarter-century that the couple had made 
plans for Mandela’s freedom. 


Jackson Plans 
S. Africa Visit 


sse Jackson said 
yesterday that he would travel to South Afri- 
ca soon, following announcement in Johan- 
nesburg that the government there would 
grant him a long-denied visa. 

Jackson said the visa decision and the re- 
cent release of several leaders of the banned 
African National Congress demonstrated 
that ‘‘some walls have come down.” 

South African Foreign Minister Pik Botha 
said yesterday the government had told 
Jackson that he “‘will be welcome to come to 
South Africa and the necessary visa will be 
issued to him to travel to South Africa at a 
mutually convenient time.” 

Jackson’s spokesman Eric Easter said, 
“He’s looking at the end of the month or the 
first of next month.” 
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‘Attacks in Cambodia 


Khmer Rouge guerrillas said today that they 
attacked Cambodia’s capital with grenades and 
plastic explosives, killing soldiers and policemen 
and sending the president and premier fleeing 
to Vietnam. 

The reported attack Saturday could not be 
verified and some previous Khmer Rouge claims 
have proved exaggerated. If true, the siege 
would be the most serious in Phnom Penh, 
which has been largely spared in the 11-year-old 
war between the guerrillas and the Vietnamese- 
installed government. 

The government’s SPK news agency, in a re- 
port today monitored in Bangkok, did not men- 
tion any attack, saying Sunday’s National Day 
celebrations took place in “‘total security.” Sat- 
urday and yesterday also were peaceful, it said. 


A Blow to Gorbachev? 


The Kremlin’s ideology chief told Lithuanian 
Communists yesterday that their break with 
Moscow is a blow to President Mikhail S. Gorba- 
chev’s reform program at its most critical mo- 
ment. 

Vadim A. Medvedev, a member of the ruling 
Politburo, made the comment as he laid the 
groundwork for Gorbachev’s trip to Lithuania 
this week. 

Meanwhile, violence along the Soviet-[ranian 
border was reported to have reignited and 
spread to an area close to Turkey. Soviet Azer- 
baijani protesters reportedly destroyed more 
border posts. 


Israel’s European Ties 


Israel's drive to restore ties with Eastern Eu- 
rope accelerated yesterday with the announce- 
ment of a visit by the Hungarian prime minister 
and moves toward full relations by Czechoslova- 
kia and Poland. 

Hungarian Foreign Minister Gyula Horn, cur- 
rently in Israel, said Prime Minister Miklos Ne- 
meth would arrive in late February, the highest- 
level visit in more than 22 years from East 
European countries that had severed ties with 
Israel in 1967. Hungary last September became 
the first East European country to restore rela- 
tions with Israel, and Poland said yesterday that 
it expected to resume ties with Israel next 
month. 


Attacks on Japan Royalty 


A homemade projectile fired from a car hit 
near the Tokyo home of Emperor Akihito’s 
younger brother yesterday, and another missile 
was found near the imperial garden in Kyoto, 
police said. No injuries or damage were reported. 

Police suspected leftist radicals opposed to the 
monarchy carried out the attacks, which took 
place at about the same time. 

The attacks came the same day a commission 
was formed to plan Akihito’s formal coronation, 
and a day after the end of a one-year mourning 
period for his father, Emperor Hirohito. 

On Sunday, vandals burned the door of a 
building at the tomb of the legendary Emperor 
Kaika in the western town of Nara, police said. 


Koreans Protest Visit 


Hundreds of radical South Korean students 
burned effigies of the U.S. ambassador and 
President Roh Tae-woo yesterday in the south- 
ern city of Kwangju to protest the envoy’s visit, 
reports said. 

A separate group of 100 protesters threw hu- 
man excrement and tear gas powder near a po- 
lice station several hundred yards from the U.S. 
Cultural Center residence that U.S. Ambassa- 
dor Donald Gregg visited, the news reports said. 

Gregg, who apparently did not see the pro- 
tests, was the first U.S. ambassador to visit the 
city since a 1980 civil uprising in which 200 
civilians died and 1,500 were wounded. 


Compiled from News Dispatches 
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Prensa 





Reuter Photo 
A newspaper vendor holds up copies of the newspaper “La Prensa,” which was back on Panamanian streets 
yesterday after being closed in 1986 by Manuel Antonio Noriega. 


Big Force for Little Battle 
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routine for night attacks, military sources said. Al- 
though laser technology was used at Rio Hato, mili- 
tary sources in Washington said laser-guided weapons 
would not be detectable by the naked eye and that 
Javier was probably seeing search lights. 

It was also at Rio Hato that the United States 
dropped two bombs from their new F-117A Stealth 
fighters. The fighters are able to elude enemy radar, 
but Rio Hato has no radar installation. Gen. Maxwell 
Thurman said in a published interview last week that 
the main advantage of using the aircraft was to make 
possible the use of laser-guided weapons. U.S. military 
sources said, however, that other aircraft also carry 
such weapons, and the source at the Southern Com- 
mand said the Stealth fighters probably were used in 
Panama to give them a chance to be tested in combat. 

Rio Hato, which served as a World War II air corps 
staging point for the United States, has no home air 
fleet. In fact, Panama has no fighter planes, and its 
few helicopters and small plane fleet were immobi- 
lized in Panama City moments after the U.S. invasion 
began in the early morning hours of Dec. 20. 

As evidence of the rudimentary, failed effort to pro- 
tect the base, a U.S. infantryman who gave a tour of 
the battle site showed an overturned Panamanian 
personnel carrier in a ditch with an unused antitank 
weapon, probably the most powerful weapon avail- 
able to the Panamanians. 

“We don’t know how it got.there; maybe they were 
trying to get away and it flipped, but it wasn’t hit,” he 
said. Two days earlier, he said, they found a boot with 
part of a leg still in it in the cab of the vehicle. 

Javier spoke in an interview in Panama City, where 
he eluded his U.S. captors after being captured at Rio 
Hato. He spoke on condition that his identity be pro- 
tected because he believes there will be a search for all 
people who oppose the U.S. intervention in Panama. 

Javier described an army with no battle plan, inad- 
equate communications and no clear chain of com- 
mand. Noriega often lauded the abilities of the Ma- 
chos de Monte company and the Mechanized 
Expeditionary Force, which specialized in jungle op- 
erations, both based at Rio Hato. But Panamanian 
university analysts say they doubt that U.S. military 
officials believed the propaganda about what was es- 
sentially a rag-tag troop that was heavy on field train- 
ing and minimal on combat readiness. 

“This was not a battle, and these were not really 
combat troops,” said a university researcher who spe- 
cializes in U.S.-Panamanian relations. ‘‘They were a 
force intended for defense and intended to put down 
internal threats. Noriega knew and his commanders 
knew that it would be useless to try to prepare the 
Panamanian military for a U.S. invasion.” 

Javier said that when the invasion came, most 
troop commanders, who don’t sleep on base, were in 
Panama City for the holidays, and many troops were 
on leave or elsewhere. 

“There was great, disorganization, and nobody had 


weapons near their beds,” he said. “A few people 
made it to the armory to get guns; but most went 
running into the bushes in their underwear.” 

In addition, the one leader on base, Maj. Francisco 
Porras, the commander of the Gen. Tomas Herrera 
Military Institute, a technical high school, was isolat- 
ed throughout the U.S. attack, accompanied only by 
Javier, a rifle-toting sergeant and two unarmed mili- 
tary school students. 

“I remember looking at my watch — it was 12:45 
a.m. when the shaking and vibrating started and we 
heard the explosions,” Javier said. “When we went 
outside, I remember the moon was bright and we 
could see the paratroopers against the sky.” 

Javier and his group took cover in the woods, but 
the helicopters started zeroing in and, as Porras and 
Javier sat against a tree back to back, they could tell 
they were in trouble. Porras told Javier he was con- 
cerned about his students. “He thought there might 
be students still in the building,” Javier said. 

So in the middle of the firefight, Porras convinced 
Javier and the sergeant to go back. 

They didn’t get too far before they heard people 
talking in English. Javier found himself trapped. 

So Javier made what he knew could have been a 
fatal choice. He advanced toward the voices, diving 
for a wall. With a lull in the fighting, he looked 
around the corner of the building. 

“Suddenly, I was face to face with a gringo soldier, 
eye to eye. It obviously would have been suicide to 
start shooting right then,” he said. He was placed 
with other prisoners, including wounded students. 

Porras escaped, to be captured a day or two later 
close to Panama City, Javier said. “I escaped, too,” 
Javier said, telling the story to friends at a cafe in 
downtown Panama City. “I told them I was one of the 
civilian refugees and they let me walk out the door of 
the refugee camp. I think a lot of soldiers did that too.” 





UN, OAS End Envoy Snubs 


United Nations — The United States’ diplomatic 
adversaries suddenly folded their noisy campaign 
against recognition of the new U.S.-installed govern- 
ment in Panama yesterday. 

Both the United Nations and the Organization of 
American States in Washington moved to accept new 
ambassadors from Panama, in effect granting inter- 
national acceptance of President Guillermo Endara. 

UN Secretary-General Javier Perez de Cuellar sum- 
moned ambassador-designate Eduardo Vallarino to 
present his formal credentials today. In Washington, 
the OAS scheduled for tomorrow the formal installa- 
tion of Endara’s ambassador-designate. 

[Panama will hold new voting to elect legislators in 
some areas without adequate records of last May’s 
annulled elections, Reuter reported the new govern- 
ment announcing yesterday. The government did not 
say when or in how many constituencies elections 
would be held.] —William Sexton 
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Panama to Probe Civilian Deaths 


By Peter Eisner 
Newsday Latin America Bureau 

Panama City, Panama — While in- 
ternational relief officials continued to 
say there was no reliable information 
on the civilian death toll during the 
U.S. invasion of Panama, the U.S.- 
backed Panamanian government said 
yesterday it would investigate reports 
of people still unaccounted for three 
weeks after the attack. 

The opening of a government office 
to hear missing persons complaints 
came amid growing controversy about 
the number of civilian casualties result- 
ing from the Dec. 20 U.S. attack. The 
Pentagon yesterday estimated that 220 
civilians died, while Vice President Ri- 
cardo Arias Calderon yesterday esti- 
mated about 300 civilian deaths. Both 
figures are far below estimates from 
critics of the U.S. invasion, who have 
charged that between 1,000 and 4,000 
civilians died. Doctors who treated vic- 
tims of the attack and Red Cross offi- 
cials also say the official estimates are 
too low. 

Panamanian Red Cross officials said 
they believed that at least 300 civilians 
died in Panama City alone. One high- 
ranking Red Cross official said he was 
certain that an additional 60 to 100 Pa- 
namanian civilians died in the city of 
Colon. Reports from other parts of the 
country of 2.5 million were not includ- 
ed in the Red Cross figures. 

Panamanian doctors who were on 
duty at two major hospitals in Panama 
City during the invasion estimated that 
at least 1,000 civilians died in the city, 
based on the severity and quantity of 
injuries showing up at the hospitals. 


Former U.S. Attorney General Ram- 
sey Clark, who visited Panama City last 
week, said he heard credible estimates 
of at least 1,000 civilian deaths and oth- 
ers of 4,000 and more. 

Establishing a civilian death count 
is complicated by many factors. For 
example, Clark and others have spec- 
ulated about a large number of civil- 
ian deaths in the poor neighborhood 
of Chorrillo, which was devastated 
after the United States attacked the 
headquarters of the Panamanian De- 
fense Forces. An estimated 13,000 
people from the neighborhood fled to 
a U.S. refugee camp at nearby Balboa 
High School. The local church parish 
says the neighborhood has about 
30,000 people, but most of the others 
probably went to stay with friends or 
relatives. 

“Everybody is like a family here and 
we would know if many people died,” 
said the Rev. Javier Arteta, a parish 
priest in Chorrillo. “The idea that 500 
people died here is absolutely wrong, 
not even 50.” 


The church is conducting a census of 


people living in the area to help account 
for people who may be detained or 
missing and to aid the government in 
restoring housing destroyed in the in- 
vasion. 

Interviews with officials and dozens 
of witnesses to the fighting in various 
parts of the country revealed that no 
one has a confirmed estimate of the 
number of deaths. 

“We have taken a look at all the 
numbers and we have discarded'them,” 
said one foreign international relief of- 
ficial. 
civilians killed in the invasion.” 


“There is no reliable number of 


This relief official said that an accu- 
rate count was impossible because the 
city morgue and other government 
agencies were unable to function prop- 
erly after the invasion. 

A doctor at Gorgas Hospital in the 
Panama Canal Zone said that many bo- 
dies were never brought to any hospital 
because of precarious transportation in 
the days after the invasion. ‘“‘Many peo- 
ple buried or cremated their own family 
members without registering them,” 
the doctor said. 

A doctor at Santo Tomas Hospital, 
the city’s largest public hospital, where 
the city morgue was located, said he 
was certain that government officials 


were underestimating the number of 


dead. He was equally certain that it 
would be difficult ever to reach a firm 
death figure. 

Yesterday, the Panamanian govern- 
ment began issuing radio appeals for 
people with missing family members to 
appear at a central office for informa- 
tion. The government said the office is 
jointly operated by the U.S.-controlled 
Panamanian Public Force, the U.S 
military and the Red Cross. The Public 
Force is a U.S. trained replacement for 
the Panamanian military, which was 
disbanded when the United States oc- 
cupied the country. 

Meanwhile, the archbishop of Pana- 
ma City, Marcos McGrath called for 
reconciliation among Panamanians at 
a mass yesterday commemorating the 
1964 killing by U.S. troops of 22 stu- 
dent demonstrators who tried to raise 
the Panamanian flag over the U.S.-con- 
trolled Canal Zone. The American sol- 
diers also wounded about 400 people in 
that incident. 


Jan. 9 is a national holiday here. As 
they marked the day yesterday, Pana 
manian news media, which have adopt 


ed pro-U.S. policies since the U.S. mili 
tary occupation began, carefully 
avoided mentioning who killed the stu 
dents. The resurgent nationalism that 
followed the Jan. 9, 1964, killings is 
credited as a major factor in the U.S 
decision to negotiate the 1977 Panama 
treaties, which give Panama control of 
the waterway in the year 2000. 

McGrath called on all Panamanians 
to put aside differences and rebuild the 
country. ‘This is a new beginning, We 
have to reconstruct the country togeth 
er and we have to be reconciled. “This 
is the task of all and requires the par 
ticipation of all,” McGrath told an 
open-air mass attended by some 5,000 
people 


Lima, Peru (AP) Peru said yester 
day that it has granted diplomatic asy 
lum to a top Noriega associate 
on the U.S. most-wanted list and to 11 
others who took refuge in the Peruvian 
ambassador’s residence in P 
City 

U.S. troops have ringed the 
since Monday afternoon 

Foreign Ministry spokesman 
Torres said that Gonzalo Gonzalez, 
identified by Panamanian authorities 
as a former captain and chief of securi 
ty for deposed dictator Manuel Antonio 
Noriega, has taken refuge in the resi 
dence and been granted diplomatic asy 
lum by the Peruvian government 

Torres said the 12 would be allowed 
to come to Peru if they wished, but no 
discussion had taken place about where 
they would go 
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Albania May Be Last Domino to Topple 





Eastern Europe at a Glance 


Yesterday's major developments 


EAST GERMANY 

The chief of 

West Germany's 

right-wing Re- 

publican Party said 

his party will set 

up electoral groups in East Germany 
and predicted it would win 10 per- 
cent of the vote in elections in May. 
East Germany's Communist gov- 
emment has vowed to keep the Re- 
publican Party from organizing, 
saying that the right-wing extremist 
group is a neo-Nazi organization. 


BULGARIA 
Senior Commu- 
nist leaders, oppo- 
sition members, 
representatives of 
the Turkish mi- 
nority and Slav nationalists met to try 
to defuse hostilities between 
Slavs and ethnic Turks. Opposition 
leader Petko Simeonov said the 
outbreak of Slavic protest against 
Turks is “an organized process” 
by Communist hard-liners to pre- 
serve their power. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


country 
by the end of the year while its own 
army tries to re-establish an inde- 
PORE NEMS aor YORE OF cor 





trol from Moscow. Prague will 
propose a 1990 deadline for the So- 
viet pullout during negotiations, 
which start Monday, a Foreign Minis- 
try spokesman said. 

SOVIET UNION 
In Lithuania, 
demonstrators de- 


A 





fronted visiting Kremlin ideology 
chief Vadim A. Medvedev in a pre- 
lude to rallies planned for Mikhail 
Gorbachev's expected visit later 
this week. Medvedev indicated that 
the Moscow leadership remained 
opposed to Lithuanian secession. 


~ ROMANIA 


interior Minister 
Mihai Ghitac, for- 
mer military 
commander in Bu- 
charest, said Ni- 
colae Ceausescu ordered troops to 
fire on protesters at the start of 
Romania's uprising; his wife, Elena, 
told soldiers to run a pregnant 
woman down with a tank; and their 
son, Nicu, ordered army and po- 
lice units to shoot at revolutionaries. 
Romania said it will try to recover 
Most Favored Nation trading status 
with the United States and diplo- 
matic ties with the European Com- 
munity and membership in 
international space satellite groups. 





Los Angeles Times 

Washington — East Europe’s last 
Communist domino, rigidly Stalinist 
Albania, may be tottering. 

The fall of the regime of Nicolae 
Ceausescu regime in nearby Romania, 
coupled with severe economic problems 
in Albania itself, last month triggered 
the first serious anti-government dem- 
onstration since the Communist revo- 
lution in 1944, U.S. analysts say. 

The student-led protest in the north- 
ern city of Shkoder, Albania’s second- 
largest city and a major industrial and 
transportation center, appears to have 
been put down “immediately and vio- 
lently,” according to a State Depart- 
ment official, though the event passed 
almost unnoticed in the West. 

But the growing undercurrents of re- 
sistance to Europe’s most backward, 
isolated and totalitarian regime led a 
senior U.S. analyst to predict that ‘‘Al- 
bania will fall as a communist, Stalinist 
state — if not from an uprising, then 
from economic necessity.” 

Agreed a State Department special- 
ist: “Now that Romania is over, all eyes 
are moving to Albania. . . It’s only a 
question of timing and how it plays 
out.” 

Upheaval in Albania would complete 
a clean sweep of the continent’s Com- 
munist regimes. 

A land of rugged mountains along 
the Adriatic Sea, Albania has been 
ruled by a Communist government so 
uncompromising that its leaders broke 
with Moscow in the 1960s, criticizing 
Soviet leader Nikita Khrushchev as too 
soft. They still count Soviet dictator Jo- 
sef Stalin as their model. 

Now, however, President Ramiz Alia 


appears to be on the defensive. Alia, a 
relative centrist in a fragmented Polit 
buro, is thought to be uncertain wheth 
er to crack down or ease up 


Said the senior analyst: ‘We're see 
ing a pattern of economic concessions 
and warnings to people that what hap 
pened elsewhere is not going to happen 
in Albania. The regime is obviously 
nervous.” 


Since last summer, there have been 
unconfirmed reports of demonstrations 
in other Albanian towns and villages, 
including the oil center at Fier and the 
southern city of Korca 


Albania’s economy has suffered 
throughout much of the 1980s, bring 
ing increasing deprivation to what was 
already Europe's poorest state. After 
three years of drought, the country, 
once self-sufficient, had to import food 
in 1988. 


Ceausescu 
Brutality 
Darai 


Bucharest, Romania (AP) Nicolae 
Ceausescu ordered troops to fire on 
protesters at the start of Romania’s up 
rising, and his wife told soldiers who 
didn’t want to shoot a pregnant woman 
to run her down with a tank instead, 
Interior Minister Mihai Ghitac said 
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urveying ‘Collateral 


Damage’ 











A street scene in the Chorrillo district of Panama City, taken a few days after last month’s U.S. invasion began, shows the 


destruction after American forces attacked Noriega’s headquarters nearby. 


D’Amato Seeks Panama Relief 


By Dennis Bell 


Newsday Washington Bureau 


Panama City, Panama — Sen. Alfonse D’Amato said yes- 
terday that a new foreign aid package for Panama would be 
near the top of the agenda when Congress reconvenes Tues- 


day. 


U.S. aid was cut off in July, 1987, because of former Pana- 
manian dictator Manuel Antonio Noriega’s alleged ties to 
drug traffickers. After touring a refugee camp and Albrook 
Air Force base here, the New York Republican told a cheer- 
ing crowd of refugees that the next time he visits he will 
bring a commitment from Washington to relocate them to 


new homes as soon as possible. 


D’Amato said he was invited to Panama by President Guil- 
lermo Endara, with whom he will meet today. During his 
three days here he will also be briefed by business leaders, 
banking officials and the State Department. Of the refugee 
situation, D’Amato said, “It’s absolutely imperative we move 
as quickly as possible to relocate these people.” 

D’Amato said the resolution needed to resume U.S. aid 


should pass both houses of Congress quickly. He said State 
Department and Pentagon officials have assured him they 
would recommend approval of renewed aid. 

Rodrigo Venegas, 55, a refugee at the camp, whose home in 
the Chorrillo neighborhood near Noriega’s former headquar- 
ters was bombed last month on the first day of the fighting, 
said Panamanian officials at the camp told him it would take 
from nine to twelve months before his family of six could be 
resettled.‘‘That’s too long,” he said. ‘ 
rains will come,” turning the campground into a quagmire. 

And even when new housing is provided, Gorge Fernandez 
Gaviria said there will still be problems. He said neither U.S. 
nor Panamanian officials at the camp would say if the fam- 
ilies will be compensated for their lost household goods. 

But for the most part, the 8,000 to 9,000 refugees seemed 
to be taking things in stride. They said the food supplied by 
the U.S. military officials was good and plentiful. And the 
sanitary facilities, while crowded, were adequate. 

Alvin Staples, 50, said he and the other camp residents were 
luckier than some. “At least we have food and running water.” 


‘In three months the 


Accounts vary 
on assault at 
Panama school 





By Peter Eisner 
Newsday Latin America Bureau 

Panama City, Panama When the 
U.S. troops burst into Maj. Francisco 
Porras’ bedroom in the early hours of 
the U.S. invasion last month, Porras 
had already fled into the underbrush 
that surrounds Rio Hato military base 

But the people who live around the 
Gen. Tomas Herrera Technical Military 
Institute, a high school on the base head- 
ed by Porras, are sure someone was 
there when the shooting started. Some 
days later, the townspeople say, they 
found fragments of brain tissue among 
the litter and debris in the bedroom 

“First they broke down the door, 
then they threw in a grenade,” said a 
Panamanian corporal, reconstructing 
the commando attack. The soldier, A 
Antunes, a Defense Forces member 
who was detained, then allowed to join 
the newly constituted Panamanian 
Public Force, has been reduced under 
U.S. occupation to the role of security 
guard at the school 

“You can see how it blew in all the 
ceiling tiles. Then they fired — look at 
the bullet holes.” A line of shell holes 
was cut parallel to the floor at head- 
board height. No bed was left, no furni 
ture at all in the bedroom or anywhere 
else in the school building, which 
housed about 120 15- to 17-year-old 
boys. Looters who came after soldiers 
moved off took away everything that 
could be carried away, from furniture 
to window frames. 

While the attack on Porras’ bedroom 
had trademark signs of a U.S. Special 
Forces operation, and military sources 
said Special Forces troops arrived at 


Newsday / Peter Eisner 


the invasion, the U.S. Army has refused 
to release detailed information on any 
Special Forces operations in the pre 
dawn hours of Dec. 20 

During the invasion and ongoing oc 
cupation of Panama, the U.S. Southern 
Command has controlled press access 
to operations and limited its responses 
to questions. But Newsday has inter- 
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South Africa Communists’ Party Line 


In shift, elections, multi-party system embraced 
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By Vivienne Walt 
Newsday Staff Correspondent 

Lusaka, Zambia — Perhaps taking its cue from its Soviet 
patrons, the outlawed South African Communist Party has 
veered from previous policy, calling the one-party system “ʻa 
shortcut to political tyranny,” in a new internal document, 
shown to a reporter here this week. 

The paper, titled “Has Socialism Failed?” commits the party 
to regular elections once it is made legal, in which the Commu- 
nists would compete for office equally with other parties. 

The hot, open plains of Africa could hardly contrast more to 
the old cities of Eastern Europe thousands of miles away. But 
it is the upheaval in that part of the world which has forced the 
party — one of Moscow’s most diehard loyalists — to drastical- 
ly rethink its ideals and strategies, said its leader at his exile 
headquarters here. 

“There has been a failur&of a major kind,’” said Joe Slovo, 
head of the party and an executive member of South Africa’s 


banned African National Congress, which is closely aligned to 
the party and, like the party, is based here, ‘The whole Lenin 
ist concept of us being professional revolutionaries doesn’t fit 
our situation. We have proved to be wrong,” said Slovo in an 
interview. He wrote the document for discussion among party 
members and the ANC. 

Having been exiled for decades in one-party countries like 
Zambia and around Eastern Europe, ANC and party leaders 
“have had sufficient experience . to conclude that to pro 
mote real democracy under a one-party system is not just diffi 
cult, but in the long run impossible,” Slovo wrote 

The Communist Party is thought by many observers to have 
growing support among black South Africans, and its red flag 
has become a visible feature at many mass demonstrations in 
the country. 

As such, ANC leaders say in interviews here that they are no 
longer certain of the long-standing backing by Eastern Eu- 
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Varying Assault Accounts 
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viewed dozens of witnesses at Rio Hato 
and other U.S. targets who have pro- 
vided detail the United States has not. 

The official U.S. version of events is 
contained in a report by House Armed 
Services Committee Chairman Les 
Aspin (D-Wis.), saying the invasion of 
Panama was “implemented with a 
minimum of what the military euphe- 
mistically calls ‘collateral damage’ — 
that is, civilian casualties and proper- 
ty damage.” 

“We heard no complaints from Pa- 
namanians about the indiscriminate 
use of firepower by U.S. troops,” the 
report said. 

The Pentagon accepts the lowest 
figure given for Panamanian casual- 
ties, 202 listed by one Panamanian 
government office. But a Red Cross 
official estimated deaths of at least 
350, and critics of the U.S. invasion 
say it could be many times higher. 
Many doctors in Panama say that the 
death registry system collapsed dur- 
ing the invasion and that there is no 
reliable information on Panamanian 
civilian deaths. 

There is disagreement about exact- 
ly what happened at Rio Hato. U.S. 
spokesmen said there was fierce fight- 
ing, but Panamanian civilians said 
the attack was a one-sided assault by 
U.S. troops, with only a minimal re- 
sponse from Panamanian troops, 
mostly in the first moments, as they 
saw paratroopers landing against the 
moonlit sky. 

After that, they said, most of the 
Panamanians and students at the 
school ran off into the bushes and kept 
running. Apparently a few members of 
the Macho de Monte company, a unit 
favored by deposed dictator Manuel 
Antonio Noriega, stayed around for a 
day or two, taking occasional pot shots 
or directing mortars at moving targets. 
That also died down, and Rio Hato has 
been quiet since then. 

A U.S. intelligence source in Pana- 
ma agreed that there was little resis- 
tance after the parachute landing at 
Rio Hato. “There was some firing at 
first, but there really wasn’t much of a 
fight,” the source said. ““They either 
surrendered or mostly fled to the 
hills.” 

There is also disagreement about 
Porras. U.S. forces, who picked him 
up several days later near Panama 
City, contended he was commander of 
the base and continued to hold him 
last week at a prisoner-of-war camp. 
Panamanians said he was a school- 
master who directed the institute, a 
secondary school that provided a nor- 
mal high school curriculum and no 
military training. 

A teacher at the school, who asked 
that he not be named, said students, 
teachers and soldiers at the base all 
fled into nearby bushes as soon as the 
attack started, only some managing to 
fetch weapons from a central armory. 

The teacher said Porras made no 
attempt to defend the base, but fled 


` with the others. He said Porras didn’t 


even realize the attack was an inva- 
sion: ‘‘He thought it was a commando 
operation.” 

The teacher said he was captured 
when he and Porras attempted to get 
back to the school building to make 
sure all the students had gotten.away. 
Porras escaped, he said, although one 
U.S. soldier at Rio Hato contended 
that Porras had been captured at the 
base. According to the teacher and 
other witnesses, Porras was captured 
after making his way to Panama City. 

“The major was worried about the 
school,’’ the teacher said. ‘‘He 
thought there might be three stu- 
dents still in the building. He was 
worried about the kids.” 


The teacher said’that after he Was“ j> 


captured, he saw one student whose 
intestines were split open by bullet 
wounds in a straight line that crossed 
his arms, as if sprayed by a horizontal 
burst of automatic weapon fire. That 
student, he said, appeared gravely in- 
jured. He said he also saw several stu- 
dents with lesser bullet wounds. 

The teacher said he overheard 
Americans talking about their losses. 
“They said six had died,” he said. The 
teacher said he had seen two dead 
paratroopers. 

U.S. officials have not given a 
breakdown of where most of the 23 
American soldiers who died in the in- 
vasion were killed or the circum- 
stances of their deaths. 

Another witness who discussed the 
assault was visibly shaking when a re- 
porter approached him. Eyes to the 
ground, he would not speak. ‘‘Don’t 
worry,” the teacher was telling Balta- 
zar, a 20-year-old student who asked 
that his last name not be used. ‘“‘He’s 
an American, but he won’t hurt you.” 

Baltazar, like others, had heard 
about finding the brain fragments in 
Porras’ bedroom. ““They found a piece 
of a brain there,” said Baltazar. 
“They said that a lot of people died on 
the base, but nobody knows how 
many. But they also said a lot of para- 
chutists died.” 

Baltazar, who lives with his family 
in a bullet-scarred house in a civilian 
settlement about a mile from the Rio 
Hato base entrance, said he saw many 
civilian injuries that night. 

He said that shortly after he heard 
the first explosions at around 12:30 
a.m., the first commandos arrived. 

“The people that really got it were 
the ones that were on the road,” he 
said, pointing to the Pan American 
Highway, several yards from his 
house. “I saw cars blasted. I saw them 
grab one guy a few days ago on his 
bicycle and throw him to the ground 
. . . They were just shooting at any- 
one on the road, taking prisoners and 
taking control of all the cars.”’ 

After the attack, Baltazar was tak- 
en with all the other males of Rio 
Hato and neighboring towns to a de- 
tention center on the base. He was re- 
leased after several days and returned 
to the ruins of his neighborhood. 

“The soldiers came back after- 
wards, and they deactivated nine 
mines on this side of the fence,’’. he 
said. ‘“‘But on the side you are on, they 
didn’t remove any mines; they didn’t 
tell us where they are. They just told 
us to walk where we have already 
walked.” 
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Quayle Ends Visit to Latin America 


By Peter Eisner 
Newsday Latin America Bureau 

Panama City, Panama — While Vice President Dan 
Quayleteft Panama yesterday with a pledge to with- 
draw U.S. occupation forces swiftly, the promise was 
directed more toward incensed Latin American lead- 
ers than the U.S.-installed government, which wants 
the troops to stay because it cannot resolve public 
security problems on its own. 

Quayle, on a three-nation Latin American tour that 
was shortened because two other countries asked him 
not to come, said President George Bush “wants to 
see the troops withdrawn and to obtain a level that we 
had prior to [the Dec. 20 U.S. invasion] as soon as 
possible.” 

The vice president attended the weekend inaugura- 
tion of Honduran President Rafael Callejas and ar- 
rived in Panama on Saturday night. He flew to Jamai- 
ca.yesterday and met with Prime Minister Michael 
Manley before returning to Washington. News re- 
ports from Kingston said Manley was critical of U.S. 
policy toward Panama. “‘We exchanged views on Pa- 
nama, and we are friends, but friends do not always 


Honecker Arrested 
On Treason Charge 


GERMANY from Page 7 





management and the misuse of power for personal 
enrichment. 

Joseph said Erich Mielke, Guenter Mittag and Jo- 
achim Herrmann, former Politburo members, also 
faced trial for treason. Mielke was Honecker’s securi- 
ty chief, Mittag oversaw the economy and Herrmann 
was in charge of propaganda. Treason previously car- 
ried a maximum penalty of death, but East Germany 
abolished capital punishment last year. 

Modrow’s speech to Parliament explaining the deci- 
sion to hold earlier elections and govern with the op- 
position painted a bleak picture in East Germany. 

He said mounting challenges to authority threat- 
ened the government’s existence: ‘‘Economic and so- 
cial tensions have increased. The economic situation 
is deteriorating in a worrying way.” 


Under a coalition plan agreed upon Sunday, each of 


the nine reform groups participating in weekly meet- 
ings with the Communists will name a minister with- 
out portfolio to join Modrow’s 27-member cabinet. 
The new cabinet is to be announced today. 

Sofia, Bulgaria — Todor Zhivkov, whose word was 
law in Bulgaria for 35 years, has been moved from 
house arrest to a prison for people accused of murder 
and other major crimes, the chief prosecutor’s office 
said yesterday. A statement carried by the official 
news agency BTA said Zhivkov, ousted as Communist 
Party chief Nov. 10, was being questioned. 

The 78-year-old former leader already has been 
charged with misappropriating state property, incit- 
ing ethnic hostility and abusing power. 

Misuse of state property, the most serious charge, 
carries a maximum penalty of 30 years in prison. The 
ethnic hostility count arose from discriminatory poli- 
cies against the ethnic Turkish minority in Bulgaria. 


Rally in Romania 


ROMANIA from Page 7 





told reporters the rally was an attempt to overthrow 
the Front. “Their shock troops came close to the main 
entrance of the building,” he said. 

Peasants Party spokesman Ion Ratiu accused the 
Front of staging yesterday’s pro-government demon- 
strations, a charge Brucan denied. 

Another pro-government rally formed around the 
building that houses Peasants Party headquarters, 
about two miles from the Front building, and at the 
nearby Liberal Party headquarters. “We won’t leave 
until you dissolve the party!” demonstrators chanted 
as they forced their way into Liberal headquarters. 
Peasants Party leader Corneliu Coposu was evacuated 
from the building by soldiers in an armored car. No 
injuries were reported at either headquarters. 


agree,” Manley was quoted as saying after meeting 
with Quayle. 

While Quayle was focusing on troop withdrawals, 
Panamanian President Guillermo Endara said he has 
no substitute for the U.S. military presence as Pana- 
manians struggle with a burgeoning crime wave. “At 


this moment the police forces are not quite capable of 


protecting the lives, property and public order as the 
Panamanian people want,” Endara told reporters 
Sunday. “That’s why we need the U.S. forces in Pana- 
ma at this moment, but we hope that in a very short 
time this will not be necessary.” 

The United States says there are 17,000 U.S. troops 


in Panama now, down from an invasion-level force of 


26,000. Before U.S. machinations that began in 1986 
to drive Gen. Manuel Antonio Noriega from power, 
the U.S. Southern Command said, it stationed about 
9,000 troops on 11 U.S. bases in Panama. 

A majority of Latin American governments have 
condemned the U.S. invasion and occupation and de- 
manded its immediate end. Quayle’s trip was intend- 
ed to mend fences, but Mexico and Venezuela, which 
had been on the itinerary, requested that he postpone 
his visits. 








Panamanians have reacted nervously to a grow- 
ing number of reports of armed robberies, mug- 
gings and attacks in Panama City and the Atlantic 
Coast city of Colon. The newspaper Estrella de Pa- 
nama said in an editorial yesterday that ‘‘organized 
bands of thieves and criminals are acting with 
glee and impunity.” It noted that most common 
criminals escaped from jail to the streets in the 
course of the U.S. invasion and that hundreds are 
yet to be recaptured. 

The U.S. Southern Command is trying to decrease 
its public presence but was criticized early on even by 
its Panamanian allies for not acting quickly enough 
to provide security for civilians. When Panamanian 
government forces abandoned the streets, U.S. mili 
tary forces did not take their place for several days. In 
the absence of any police authority, vigilantes roamed 
the streets, and looters stripped the downtown busi 
ness section almost bare, causing millions of dollars 
in losses. 

U.S. trainers are tutoring a newly constituted Pub 
lic Force, which contains lower-ranking remnants of 
Noriega’s disbanded Panamanian Defense Forces, to 
take over police functions. 
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Azerbaijanis clean up near Soviet troops and tanks after Saturday's mass mourning in Baku 


oviet Troops Staying Put 


Moscow (Reuter) — Soviet officials said yesterday 
that troops will stay in the Caucasus region until or- 
der is restored and that extremists must be arrested 

Defense Minister Dmitri Yazov declined to place a 
time limit on the army’s stay in Azerbaijan and Arme- 
nia, the two feuding Caucasus republics, according to 
the government newspaper Izvestia. 

“The troops will stay until proper order is re- 
stored,” Yazov told the paper, adding that the situa- 
tion in the region was complicated and that activists 
were urging people not to go to work. 

Foreign Ministry spokesman Gennady Gerasimov 
said dialogue was vital to ending ethnic violence but 
that Azerbaijani and Armenian extremists had no 
place at the talks. 

Asked if he thought Moscow should negotiate a so- 
lution to the conflict, Gerasimov, on a brief visit to 
Finland, told a Helsinki news conference, “If you 
want a solution you must have dialogue.” 

But he said the fact that the nationalist Popular 
Front in Azerbaijan was not united and included ‘‘ex- 
tremists’’ was proving a stumbling block 

“We must negotiate with those who have power but 
it’s very difficult to negotiate with extremists,” Gera- 
simov said. “They must be put under arrest-and tried 
because they kill people.” 

Gerasimov said 101 people, including 30 soldiers, 


had died since Moscow sent troops to Baku earlier 
this month to quell the unrest. Other official reports 
have put the death toll at 125 

Asked when Soviet troops would be withdrawn, he 
said, “The sooner the better,” but added it would 
depend on order being restored 

Gerasimov said the ethnic strife would not derail = 
Gorbachev's perestroika reforms. “We must go the 
way we are going but at a quicker pace,” he said 

Asked if Gorbachev would survive as leader, Gera 
simov said there was no visible alternative and no 
alternative policies. “Nobody wants to return to th D 
iron fist of Stalin,” he said 

The Azerbaijani Popular Front and the Armenian 
National Movement have agreed to hold peace talks of 
their own Thursday in the Latvian capital of Riga 
under the auspices of the Baltic republics’ popular 
fronts. 

A preliminary agenda includes discussion of Mos 
cow’s use of troops to quell unrest between the two 
republics, according to letters signed by the Azerbai 
jani Popular Front and the Armenian National Move 
ment. 

But territorial issues, including the explosive ques 
tion-of Nagorno-Karabakh, have been excluded from = 
the talks, to be held under the Baltic Council compris & 

‘ing the three Baltic Popular Fronts 












‘Nobody Said 


But U.S. hesitant 


Welcomed in Washington as heros and soulmates, 
lauded for the courage of their political reforms, lead- 
ers of the world’s fledgling democracies are finding 
the United States is much freer with applause than 
with dollars to rebuild their wrecked economies. 

In November, Lech Walesa and Corazon Aquino, 
two favored symbols of the democratic changes 
sweeping the world, made pilgrimages in search of 
U.S. aid. 

Last month, Czechoslovakia’s president, Vaclav 
Havel, came calling. Tomorrow, a delegation from Ni- 
caragua’s president-elect arrives, just as Panama’s 
president enters the fifth day of a hunger strike de- 
signed to draw attention to his country’s demands for 
speedier U.S. assis- 
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NIC AR AGU A Per capita income: $610. Per capita Gross Domestic Product: $745. Trade With their specific Managua, and Susan 
balance: -$479 million. Inflation rate: 1,174%. Major problems: Nine years of requests for massive Sachs in New York, and 
U.S. embargo produced major shortages; agricultural exports hurt by low world prices; $205 million in arrears on =‘ !njections of foreign was written by Sachs. 


international loans. aid, trade conces- 
4 : sions and loans. 


Although Congress doubled President George 
Bush’s original aid proposal for Poland last year, Wa- 
lesa got far less than he wanted and repeated his pitch 
to private groups around the country. | 

Aquino was so stung by a $96-million cut in aid that 
she took the extraordinary step of snubbing Defense 
Secretary Dick Cheney last month on his visit to the 
Philippines. 

Panama’s $1.1-billion request remains only half- 
filled, prompting President Guillermo Endara’s pro- 
test fast. And Czechoslovakia, like the rest of Eastern 
Europe, faces with dismay the prospect of sharing a 
meager allocation of U.S. aid while attempting to re- 
tool its rusting economy. 
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| Democracy Is Cheap’ 


to provide infusion of new aid to fledgling democracies 


The clamor from the rest of the rapidly changing 
world is likely to grow. Fresh from her victory over 
the Sandinistas, Nicaraguan President-elect Violeta 
Chamorro is expected to request $300 million to $500 
million in emergency aid and another $500 million in 
general assistance. 

But in the face of lukewarm public support for for- 
eign aid in general and quite specific imperatives to 
reduce the federal budget deficit, a major overhaul in 
U.S. foreign aid allocations appears unlikely. 

“It’s unrealistic to expect that the United States in 
1990 is going to be able to mount the kind of unilater- 
al multibillion-dollar aid program to Eastern Europe 


that characterized the Marshall Plan at the end of 


World War II,” said House Speaker Tom Foley (D- 
Wash.). “Why, we strode the world like a colossus.” 

If the nation’s ambitions have been cut down to 
size, it was clearly expressed in a Senate vote last 
week. Hailing the changes sweeping across Eastern 
Europe and the Soviet Union, the lawmakers said in a 
“sense of the Senate” vote that any resulting defense 
savings should be used to balance the budget, fund 
domestic programs and — only second to last on a list 
of priorities — assist “emerging democracies.” 

That vision seems too small to some. “At a time 
when the United States has won the ideological war 
and the barriers are tumbling all over the place, we 
ought to be more forthcoming with assistance,” said 
Michael Aho, director of economic studies at the 
Council on Foreign Relations in New York. “The 
amounts of money we’ve been suggesting make us 
look like a beleaguered, second-rate nation.” 

House Foreign Affairs Committee Chairman Dante 
Fascell (D-Fla.), who advocates a bigger foreign aid 
budget, has remarked, “Nobody said democracy is 
cheap.” 

The administration’s proposed 1991 foreign-aid 
budget is only 10 percent higher than this year’s. It 
includes a $300-million nonspecific ‘‘special initia- 
tive” for all of Eastern Europe, largely maintains aid 
levels to traditional recipients such as Israel and 
Egypt, and calls for cuts in aid to key Central Ameri- 
can allies such as El Salvador. 

Critics say the amounts are pitifully inadequate to 
help even the shattered economies of Poland and 
Hungary, which looked to the United States first for 
moral inspiration and now seek substantive support. 

Nor does the proposal anticipate the expected de- 
mands from post-election Nicaragua and from Pana- 
ma, crippled by years of U.S. sanctions, although 


problems: Harsh economic restructuring program has 
caused some prices to jump tenfold, exacerbated 
shortages and could throw hundreds of thousands out 
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Nicaragua. No spe- 
cific proposal yet. 


Panama. $42 mil- 
lion in emergency 
aid and $500 million 
in credits and loans 
approved. Some 
sanctions waived. 
Another $500 millon 
pending. 


The Fledglings: Status of U.S. aid to developing democracies 








Philippines. $650 
million requested for 
fiscal 1991; payment 
for bases cut by $96 
million 


Eastern Europe. $532.8 million approved for 
current year for Poland and Hungary. A Bush 
request of $300 million for entire region 
those two nations plus Czechoslovakia, Bul 
garia, East Germany, Romania and Yugosla- 
via in fiscal 1991 and a Democratic 
proposal of $511 million are pending 





Bush asked for a special Panama aid package after 
ordering December’s invasion, which ousted dictator 
Manuel Antonio Noriega. 

‘“‘We’ve spent trillions on defense and foreign poli- 
cies aimed at winning the Cold War against commu- 
nism,” said William Hellert, a lobbyist and aid expert 
for the nonpartisan Overseas Development Council. 

“Now that we’ve won, what we are willing to spend 
on the peace is severely limited,” he added, “‘because 
we’re under requirements to cut the deficit, and the 
president is opposed to raising new revenues.” 

The debate in Washington is starting out as a nar- 
row one, focused on whether dollars for new democra- 
cies should come from traditional allies such as Israel 
and Turkey, where foreign aid serves U.S. policy goals 
as much as it props up shaky economies. 

The administration’s position remains murky. Ac- 
cording to Secretary of State James A. Baker, the 
United States ‘‘is prepared to do what is required” to 
revive the depressed economies of Nicaragua, Pana- 
ma and other nascent democracies. Yet Baker hasn’t 
specified where the money should come from, except 
to tell congressional committees that ‘‘somehow, 
working together, we’ll find the funding.” 

He has said, though, that the administration could 


Reuter Photo 


of work as the country attempts to reduce its $39-bil- 


lion debt and modernize industry 


Newsday 


be open to an idea raised by Senate Minority Leader 
Bob Dole (R-Kan.), who kicked off a brief storm of 
controversy recently by suggesting a 5 percent cut in 
aid to the biggest recipients and shifting the money to 
the new democracies. 

That idea was rejected in a letter to the White 
House signed by more than 70 of the 100 senators 
And the prospect of a row over aid to Israel seems 
unpalatable, as well as useless, to many in Congress 

Baker has focused on pushing for more presidential 
flexibility in allocating foreign aid, ending congres 
sional “‘earmarking”’ of funds for particular coun 
tries, a practice that leaves the biggest recipients vir 
tually untouched from year to year. 

“The Philippines and about 100 other countries 
share the leavings of the earmarked countries,” said a 
senior Philippines government official. “And that 
cannot be understood here, since we showed the ex 
ample for democracy . . . The Philippines has been 
the guinea pig for all of them.” 

But cutting the aid of the top recipients such as 
Israel and Egypt to free up funds for other countries 
could send a cynical message about the benefits of 
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ages of feed grains and pesticides to revive agricultural 


production; huge state industrial enterprises are ener 
gy-intensive; domestic oil reserves are depleted 
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Noriega Reaching 


U.S. monitors calls from jail 


By Peter Eisner 
LATIN AMERICA CORRESPONDENT 

Miami — USS. officials have inter- 
cepted and broken coded telephone 
calls by ousted Panamanian leader 
Manuel Antonio Noriega in which the 
jailed former general attempts to put 
together plans for insurrection in Pa- 
nama, sources close to the Noriega case 
have told Newsday. 

The intercepted calls contain lengthy 
conversations that Noriega conducts 
daily from his isolated jail cell at the 
Metropolitan Correctional Center in 
south Miami. The calls are made via 
the office of his lawyer, Frank Rubino, 
from which they are forwarded. 

Although U.S. officials do not think 
Noriega’s efforts could threaten seri- 
ously the fledgling Panamanian gov- 
ernment, Panamanians express con- 
cern that Noriega has the potential to 
take steps that could be destabilizing. 

Diane Cossin, a spokeswoman for the 
U.S. Attorney’s office in Miami, re- 
fused to comment on the conversations. 
“We will not discuss General Noriega’s 
personal business,” she said. 

“As a person in custody, he’s entitled 
to certain rights,” she said. ‘““To the ex- 
tent those are not being abused, that’s 
not something we deal with. . . Itis our 
understanding that he is provided every 
opportunity afforded other defen- 
dants.” 

Defense Attorney Frank Rubino ac- 
knowledged that the general makes 
daily calls through his office, but said 
the forwarded phone calls are within 
Noriega’s rights under prison regula- 
tions. He also said that the government 
advises all prisoners, including Nor- 
iega, that their calls are monitored. 


A federal district court judge has set 
a trial date of Jan. 27 for drug conspir- 
acy charges against Noriega. But Ru- 
bino and sources close to the U.S. attor- 
ney’s office say it is unlikely the case 
will begin on schedule. Rubino still has 
not been paid because Noriega’s funds 
from foreign bank accounts have been 
frozen at the request of the U.S. gov- 
ernment. The government is now re- 
questing that some of those funds be 
unfrozen so the case can proceed. 

In a series of independent interviews, 
sources close to the case told Newsday 
that Noriega is passing coded messages 
that sometimes include orders and di- 
rections to friends and family members 
and former military and civilian subor- 
dinates concerning opposition to the 
Panamanian government installed by 
the United States when it ousted him 
Dec. 20, 1989. 

“The messages have all been moni- 
tored, and they’ve broken the code,” 
said one source, close to the Noriega 
case. ‘He is advocating the overthrow of 
the regime. I think one should ask 
whether that goes over the bounds of 
Noriega’s telephone privileges from 
prison.” That source said transcripts 
and tapes of the calls have been sent to 
Panamanian authorities, who are con- 
cerned about Noriega’s ability to stir up 
trouble in the isthmus. 

A separate source said the calls some- 
times involve a series of messages to 
several individuals. “It’s the kind of 
thing where, singly, they wouldn’t 
make any sense, but taken together, 
they form a message,” the source said. 

Rubino, who does not speak Spanish, 
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Ban on Airing of Noriega Tapes 


CNN told broadcasts of his calls from prison jeopardize fair trial 





Panama 


Invasion’s 
Close Call 


Soviets diverted 
missiles’ delivery 


ły Peter Eisner 
and Knut Royce 
STAFF WRITERS 
Washington 
Palestine Liberation Organization anti-air- 
craft missiles to Panama last year averted 
what one Army planner said could have been 
s to U.S. transport aircr 
, according to se- 


f4 








‘‘disastrous”’ losse 
during the Dec. 20 invasior 


cret Army documents and defense source 
The Soviet Į 


nion, which agreed to deliver 


the weapons provided by the PLO two months 


before the invasion, may have deliberately 
stalled the shipment out of concern over U.S 
an Army intelligence officer 
noted ir reports 

lhe Pentagon had been unaware of a 
pending shipment of as many as 200 SA-7 
surface-to-air launchers and 400 missiles, 
and U.S. forces were unprepared to defend 
against them — typically by dropping flares 
to decoy the heat-seeking missiles — defense 
and intelligence officials said. 

A Pentagon official who was involved in 
the invasion plans said that the U.S. military 
did not believe Panama had surface-to-air 
missiles or was on the verge of acquiring 
them and therefore did not draw up plans to 
deal with them in the Dec. 20 invasion. 

An Army planner for the invasion said 
that if the missiles had arrived undetected 
by U.S. intelligence, “It could have been di- 
sastrous. . . We could have lost troop trans- 


Soviet relations, 


one of the classified 
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By Peter Eisner 
LATIN AMERICA CORRESPONDENT 

Miami — A federal judge yesterday ordered the Ca- 
ble News Network to stop broadcasting taped tele- 
phone conversations made from prison by ousted Pa- 
namanian leader Manuel Antonio Noriega, saying 
that the tapes may have damaged Noriega’s right to a 
fair trial. 

But officials at CNN, calling the order unconstitu- 
tional, continued the coverage and network lawyers 
asked the 11th U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals in Atlan- 
ta for an emergency hearing. 

After CNN said it would press its case, U.S. District 
Court Judge William Hoeveler asked the network to 
stop airing the tapes voluntarily as a matter of public 
responsibility. 

“We have now a problem of damage control,” Hoe- 
veler said. Acknowledging that CNN could ignore his 
request and pursue its‘appeal, he said, “It’s a matter 
of responsibility. Our system is being watched around 
the world, to make sure that a fair trial is held. The 
press is a responsible participant in this.” 

He also ordered the Bureau of Prisons temporarily 
to stop recording telephone conversations made 
prison by Noriega 
the court hea 
argument tł 


irom 
while 


s a aetense 





that the taping 


violates Noriega’s consti- 
tutional right 

Noriega’ ittorney 
Frank Rubino, told Hoe- 


veler that the tapes broad 





versations bD | 
leposed gener ind his 

lawvers. Rubi ) 
e tapes violate the right 
defendant to speak 
freely with his lawyer, a 
concept known as attor- 





ney-client privilege. 

Hoeveler directed the 
Justice Department to 
produce a list of taped conversations between Noriega 
and his lawyers. Federal prison regulations allow the 
taping of an inmate’s phone conversations, but if the 
prisoner informs the staff that he is calling a lawyer, 
the calls are not supposed to be taped. 

In issuing his order against CNN, Hoeveler said 
that the case involved a precedent in which the 
principle of freedom of the press was colliding with 
the right of a defendant to a fair trial. He said that 
Rubino had told the court that he had identified on 
the tape conversations involving ‘‘witnesses, de- 
fense investigations and strategy at the core of 
Noriega’s defense.” 

He said he would consider contempt proceedings if 
CNN did not provide copies of the tapes to the court. 


Frank Rubino 








Newsday revealed the existenc the tapes ol 
19 in a story reporti that U.S. officials hac 
cepted coded messages withir , rsations 
messages 1 ited Norie wa l pt 
put together plans for an insurrection in Panama 


CNN has not indicated how it obtains the tapes for 
broadcast. 

U.S. and Panamanian government sources who 
heard the tapes said the calls to Panama and other 
locations were forwarded through Rubino’s Coconut 
Grove, Fla., offices. 

At the time, Rubino told Newsday that both he and 
Noriega were aware that his phone conversations 
were being recorded. ‘‘Unlike the government, I’m not 
listening in,” Rubino said. “But the government does, 
and everybody, including the general, knows that. Ev- 
ery prisoner is given a paper saying that their calls 
are subject to monitoring.” 

In one of the tapes broadcast on CNN, Noriega 
speaks with a man in Panama identified as Lucho. He 
asks Lucho if he is “working hard . . . because it is 
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Soviets Derailed Panama-Bound Missiles 


MISSILES from Page 4 








ports” before they made low-level drops of U.S. 
paratroops. 

A top Panamanian officer later lamented that if 
the missiles had arrived on time, the invasion 
“would have been a different story,” according to 
secret military intelligence reports obtained by 
Newsday. 

Although the Soviet-designed missiles belonged 
to the PLO, the sale to Panama was paid for by 
Libya, the documents disclose. 

The U.S. Southern Command in Panama, which 
directed the invasion, refused to comment. 

The PLO’s acting permanent representative to 
the United Nations, Nasser Al-Kidwa, said he was 
unaware of the sale and wondered why the Pana- 
manians didn’t buy them directly from Libya. 

The secret Army reports, which summarize de- 
briefings of Panamanian officers after the inva- 
sion, disclose that the missiles had been packed in 
two containers that were ready to be picked up in 
the Mediterranean port of Algiers two months be- 
fore the Dec. 20 invasion. 

Panama’s attempted acquisition of the SA-7s was 
an outcome of a visit to Panama last year by three 
PLO representatives to discuss “matters of mutual 
interest” with former strongman Manuel Noriega 
and his top aides, the reports disclose. The PLO had 
been seeking diplomatic recognition from Panama. 

The documents indicate that the chief PLO ne- 
gotiator was Tarik Salameh, the owner of an East 
Berlin import-export firm. Salameh, who traveled 
on an Iraqi passport, told the Panamanians he was 
PLO chairman Yasser Arafat’s personal emissary 
for the visit. 

Panama’s chief representative was Capt. Asun- 
cion Gaitan, who U.S. intelligence learned after 
the invasion had been Noriega’s top aide for the 
past two years. 

Gaitan currently is being sought by Panama- 
nian authorities in the execution of officers who 
took part in a failed coup against Noriega last year. 

In late October, 1989, Salameh notified a Gaitan 
aide, Lt. Benjamin Ku, that the missiles were 
ready to be picked up in Algiers. 

Alerted that the missiles were ready, Gaitan 
asked Ku to meet with a local KGB operative, Ni- 
colai Sysonov, who posed as the Tass correspon- 
dent in Panama City, to arrange for the shipment. 

Ku later told U.S. debriefers that he had told 
Sysonov that the containers were filled with “‘trac- 
tor parts,” and that Sysonov had laughed and said 
that maybe they contained “‘medicine.” A few days 





later Sysonov told Ku that the Soviets would pick up 
the shipment but had to route it through a Soviet 
port. 

At this point Gaitan became upset, Ku told the 
Army intelligence officers, because he feared the 
Soviets would confiscate the shipment. 

Nevertheless, Ku told debriefers that he still be- 
lieved the missiles would arrive in Panama by Dec. 
20. The scheduled arrival would have been coinci- 
dental to “‘Operation Just Cause,” since Panama- 
nian officers did not think a U.S. invasion was im- 
minent, according to the intelligence reports. 

Later, Gaitan told Ku that the weapons had not 
been shipped promptly ‘‘because there were too 
many complications involved in delivery arrange- 
ments.” 

In an attempt to unravel those complications, 
Gaitan in early December traveled to Libya and 
Tunisia. On Dec. 19, the day before the invasion, he 
met in Panama City with Sysonov, who told him the 
containers could be shipped to Panama through 
Cuba. The new arrival date was to be January. 

It is unclear what happened to the missiles. But 
a military intelligence officer noted in one of the 
reports: “One wonders whether the Soviets, with 
an eye on the broader question of U.S.-Soviet rela- 
tions, simply decided to stall on the Panamanian 
delivery request. The details of Nicolai’s [Sysonov] 
response to the Panamanian request for assistance 
and Asuncion Gaitan’s displeasure with this re- 
sponse. . .indicate a possible Soviet reluctance to 
accommodate the Panamanians.”’ 

Cuba trained some Panamanian officers in the 


use of SA-7s but apparently did not want to sell 
them to Panama because Cuban leader Fidel Cas- 
tro “‘did not trust Noriega to use such weapons 
responsibly,” Capt. Nino Vaprio, who had been Pa- 
nama’s counterintelligence chief, told debriefers. 

Shortly after the invasion, Gaitan lamented to 
fellow officers inside the Papal Nunciatore, where 
they had been granted asylum, that “‘if the ground- 
to-air missiles had arrived on time in Panama, it 
[the outcome of the invasion] would have been a 
different story,” one of the U.S. intelligence docu- 
ments reveals. 

U.S. officials scoff at the notion that the SA-7s 
would have affected the outcome. But they agree 
that they could have made the invasion more cost- 
ly in casualties. 

“Tt certainly would have put at risk a portion of 
our transport aircraft,” said a Pentagon consul- 
tant familiar with key details of the invasion. 
“Even if you have countermeasures they don’t al- 
ways help. When you’re going low level, your reac- 
tion time is in fraction of seconds.” 

Defense sources said that the U.S. transport air- 
craft — C-141s and C-130s — which made low- 
level air drops of troops at Panama City’s Torrijos 
airport and at Rio Hatto, would have been particu- 
larly vulnerable to the missiles. One of the missiles 
weighs about 20 pounds and they have a range of 
up to six miles. 

A U.S. source said that two 40-foot ship contain- 
ers would hold at least 200 launchers and 400 mis- 
siles, while 20-foot containers would hold at least 
half that. 


Ban on Airing of Noriega Tapes 
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it is important to keep the morale of our people 
high.” 

Despite his earlier acknowledgement of the re- 
cordings, Rubino expressed surprise and outrage 
yesterday. “Without a doubt, this is the most seri- 
ous violation [of attorney-client privilege] I have 
ever experienced. . . I am absolutely horrified that 
the U.S. government would stoop this low to violate 
General Noriega’s constitutional right to communi- 
cate with an attorney. . .” 

In an interview last month, Rubino said he deals 
with case strategy in meetings with Noriega at the 
Miami Metropolitan Correction Center, where the 


sa me a I a 


deposed leader has been held since he surrendered 
to U.S. authorities in January. He said he has pri- 
vate access to Noriega at the facility. At that time, 
the Bureau of Prisons said Noriega had signed a 
form that advises him that his calls are subject to 
monitoring. 

A Bureau of Prisons spokesman in Washington 
said prisoners are advised that they can tell jailers 
that they want to make a call to their lawyer and 
that such calls will not be monitored. 

The Justice Department said in a statement that 
it had not improperly taped conversations between 
Noriega and his attorneys, implying that Noriega 
had not notified the staff of those calls. 


Knut Royce contributed to this story. 
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Panama Got Noriega Tapes 


By Peter Eisner 
LATIN AMERICA CORRESPONDENT 

Panama City, Panama — U.S, officials provided tape 
intercepts of phone conversations by deposed Gen. 
Manuel Antonio Noriega to Panama because of on- 
going concern about Noriega’s ability to effect secret 
bank transfers and foment civil unrest from his jail 
cell, Panamanian and U.S. government sources say. 

Newsday has learned the tapes were forwarded by 
the U.S. Bureau of Prisons, which administers the 
Metropolitan Correctional Facility in Miami, to the 
members of the Justice Department, including mem- 
bers of the team prosecuting Noriega on drug and 
conspiracy charges. Also receiving copies of the tapes 
were officials in the Drug Enforcement Administra- 
tion, sources said. 


In turn, the tapes were transferred from U.S. hands 
to Panamanian officials, with the intent of alerting 
them to coded messages Noriega was passing by tele- 
phone patch through his lawyer’s office to Panama, 
U.S. and Panamanian sources said. 


Noriega’s lead attorney, Frank Rubino, charges the 
State Department gave copies of the tapes to Panama. 
The information could not be confirmed indepen- 
dently. Officials at the DEA and in the Miami U.S. 
attorney’s office have declined comment on the tapes. 
A Bureau of Prisons spokesman in Washington ac- 
knowledged that tape recordings were produced rou- 
tinely unless an inmate is speaking to a lawyer. It is 
not known why calls between Noriega and his attor- 
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F BI Takes CNN Tapes From Hotel 


THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 

Atlanta — The FBI said yesterday it had obtained 
CNN tapes and was checking whether they are Man- 
uel Noriega recordings at the center of a court battle. 
The network protested that the tapes were obtained 
without a warrant. 

The FBI said the tapes came from a hotel lost-and- 
found department. Cable News Network said the ma- 
terial was taken from a room that had been occupied 
by one of its reporters at the Omni Hotel, part of a 
complex that also houses CNN’s offices. The network 
demanded that the tapes be returned. 

It was not immediately clear whether the tapes tak- 
en were audio recordings or videotapes. CNN Presi- 
dent Tom Johnson and CNN chief counsel Steve Korn 


said they didn’t know the contents of the box. FBI 
spokesman Scott Nelson confirmed that authorities 
obtained CNN tapes without a subpoena, but he 
didn’t know what kind of tapes they were. 


CNN is seeking to overturn a federal judge’s order 
blocking it from airing taped jailhouse conversations 
between Noriega, the deposed Panamanian dictator, 
and his lawyers. Turner Security, which provides se- 
curity for the complex, notified FBI agents about the 
box of materials, the network said. 

CNN said the FBI acted over the objections of aCNN 
attorney. Korn, said the attorney “‘asked for a warrant 
and was not given an answer, and certainly not given a 
warrant.” 
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U.S. Gave Panama Tapes to Check Noriega 
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neys were taped. Bureau officials had no comment on 
how and why the tapes were provided to other 
branches of the government. 

Well-placed Panamanian sources said they are con- 
vinced the material obtained by Cable News Network 
is the same information provided to them. 

The sources said they were surprised by emphasis 
on the conversations between Noriega and lawyers 
when the tapes were broadcast last week by CNN. 
They said they still don’t think there has been a 
breach in Noriega’s legal rights. The Supreme Court 
has been asked to rule whether the network can 
broadcast the tapes, which the lawyers say violate 
attorney-client privilege. 

[In Washington yesterday, Supreme Court Justice 
Anthony M. Kennedy referred to the full court the 
question of whether the federal judge’s order banning 
such broadcast should be overturned. He ordered law- 
yers for Noriega and the Bush administration to file 
responses by noon tomorrow. ] 

In another development yesterday, the FBI said it 
was evaluating CNN tapes it had obtained in Atlanta’s 
Omni Hotel, which is part of the complex that houses 
the network. CNN reported that materials belonging 
to one of its reporters had been taken without a war- 
rant by FBI agents alerted by Turner Security, which 
provides security for the complex. 

The sources said there had been an understanding 


that Panama would not reveal the existence of the 
tapes, but would rather use them as clues to producing 
their own intercepts of Noriega conversations when he 
called Panama. 

One influential Panamanian source said the idea 
was “‘to develop our own ability to tape some of these 
conversations in which Noriega talks with his people 
in Panama. Then, we would go to a [U.S.] judge and 
ask him to revoke Noriega’s telephone privileges be- 
cause he is abusing them. 

“I don’t think any of his rights have been violated,” 
the source said. ““The guy has a cell designed with a 
room to meet with his attorney. I think the judge will 
listen to the tapes and decide that this is a non-issue.” 

This source, who listened to the tapes well before 
the CNN broadcast, said the material is of limited 
value because much of what Noriega says is in a code 
that only his friends might understand. The source 
said a Panamanian with ties to the government of 
President Guillermo Endara provided the copies to a 
reporter for Telemundo, CNN’s Spanish network. 

But the source said the coded messages could be 
related to destabilization efforts by Noriega’s friends 
in Panama. And he was especially concerned about 
Noriega’s having access to bank accounts that have 
not been detected by U.S. and Panamanian officials. 


An American source with key knowledge of the on- 
going Noriega case, as well as Panamian sources, said 
the original interest in the tapes was on the subject of 
inciting unrest in Panama. This source also con- 


firmed that Panamanian officials received copies of 
the tapes. 

“The real question is: Is there anything said that is 
of real significance [on the tapes]? If there is I haven’t 
heard it yet. What’s been played thus far is meaning- 
less,” said the American source. 

Noriega’s known bank accounts have been blocked 
in various banks in the United States and Europe. 
Panama said yesterday it expected U.S. officials to 
request the return of $5 million found in Noriega’s 
house after the U.S. invasion to help pay for Noriega’s 
defense. 

“The problem is that he [the man who provided the 
tapes to CNN] didn’t realize the lawyer-client issue 
was a problem,” the Panamian source said. “Now 
he’s in a lot of trouble.” 


CNN, in its first broadcast of the tapes last week, 
identified Telemundo reporter Marlene Fernandez as 
the person who obtained copies of the tapes. CNN has 
broadcast portions of conversations between Noriega 
and a friend in Panama, as well as two in which the 
deposed general speaks about his case with a man 
identified as a member of his legal defense team. 

“I would be shocked to think that the U.S. govern- 
ment was taping lawyer-client conversations without 
taking precautions to make sure such conversations 
were sealed,” said the source, who also has been 
briefed by officials of the tapes’ content. “On the oth- 
er hand, I’ve not heard anything on CNN so far that 
in my opinion breaks lawyer-client confidence.” 
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Noriega Transcripts Release Okd 


By Peter Eisner 
STAFF CORRESPONDENT 

Miami — A federal court judge yes- 
terday ridiculed Cable News Network’s 
efforts to block the release of tran- 
scripts of taped conversations of de- 
posed Panamanian leader Manuel Ant- 
onid Noriega, saying the network was 
denying the public’s right to know in a 
case it had championed in terms of free- 
dom of the press. 

U.S. District Court Judge William 
Hoeveler thereby granted a request by 
The Associated Press, The Miami Her- 
ald and other news organizations to re- 
lease the transcripts of tapes made by 
the government of calls Noriega made 
from a federal jail and obtained from 
confidential sources by CNN. The news 
organizations said the public had a 


right to know the contents because of 


the court battle over the tapes. 

In Miami, CNN attorney Terry Bien- 
stock, claiming the AP and other organi- 
zations were trying to pirate its report- 
ing, said he views the motion on release 
of the transcripts as “‘a further intrusion 
into the news-gathering process.” 

“I think all members of the news me- 


Judge: CNN has no copyright 


dia should have a problem with 
that. . I think we should all be on 
the same side.” 

Hoeveler said he delayed releasing the 
court’s transcripts of the tapes until to- 
morrow, allowing CNN time to appeal 
the ruling. ACNN spokesman in Atlan- 
ta said no decision had been made on a 
possible appeal 

‘The court fails to see how CNN can 
claim ownership to Noriega’s conversa- 
tions,” Hoeveler said in his ruling. “‘It is 
the government which monitored Nor- 
iega’s conversations and recorded them 
onto tapes, copies of which eventually 
came into CNN’s possession. It has 
no copyright to the tapes.” 

Existence of the tapes was first re- 
ported by Newsday on Oct. 18, three 
weeks before CNN first broadcast 
them. Noriega’s attorney, Frank Ru- 
bino, told Newsday that Noriega was 
aware he was being monitored and 
signed a statement acknowledging as 
much. 

When CNN broadcast the tapes, Ru- 


bino charged that the tapes could dam- 
age Noriega’s right to a fair trial, alleg- 
ing they dealt with privileged attorney- 
client conversations. 

Hoeveler issued a restraining order, 
later upheld by the Supreme Court, de- 
spite CNN’s arguments that the order 
violated First Amendment rights. CNN 
broadcast one recording of a lawyer’s 
conversation with Noriega, in apparent 
violation of Hoeveler’s restraining or- 
der. However, Hoeveler rescinded the 
order when he determined there was no 
other potentially damaging material on 
the recordings 

“The court is by now well-acquainted 
with CNN and its vigorous advocacy of 
the First Amendment,” Hoeveler wrote 
in his decision. “It therefore comes as 
somewhat of a surprise to have CNN, 
the forceful proponent of a free press 
operating without judicial interven- 
tion, return to this court urging that 
the press and the public be denied a 
right of access to the very information 
which CNN has argued is of immediate 


public interest 

“It appears that CNN’s posture on 
the public’s right to know is as wide- 
ranging and up-to-the-minute as its 
news coverage. ‘Around the World in 
30 Minutes’ indeed.” 

Many freedom of the press advocates, 
as well as rival news organizations, 
have criticized CNN for its handling of 
the broadcast of the tapes, saying it 
forced a Supreme Court precedent that 
erodes the constitutional limits on pri- 
or restraint of the news media. Prior 
restraint allows a court to block publi 
cation of material 

When Bienstock argued that there 
was no precedent for releasing the tape 
transcripts, Sanford Bohrer, the attor- 
ney for AP and the other news organi 
zations replied, “There never used to 
be a case in which prior restraint would 
be permitted and CNN has erased that 
precedent.” 

Hoeveler determined that the tapes 
are not damaging to the defense. One 
tape has already been broadcast and the 
second tape, he said, ““was so cryptic and 
disjointed that its publication could not 
arguably said to be prejudicial.” 
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Peter Eisner 


Tracing a Drug Lord’s Legacy 
In an Amazon Jungle Outpost 


HE RIDE I took from the 

airport in Tabatinga, 

Brazil, into Leticia, a 

Colombian border out- 

post deep in the western 
Amazon jungle, was not without 
apprehension. I had come to look 
it the drug trade 

“What’s Leticia like?” I asked 
the Brazilian taxi driver, as he 
maneuvered his vintage Volkswa- 
gen Beetle around pools of mud. 
“Not much different from this 
side,” he said, gesturing to a 
downtrodden main street with 
open sewage and an occasional 
stray dog chasing after a piglet 

But Leticia’s the place you want 
to stay. Tabatinga isn’t really set 
up for tourists.” 

[he border crossing into the 
Amazon provincial capital in Co- 
lombia’s extreme south consisted 
of a fading billboard that pro- 
claimed: “‘Welcome to Colom- 
bia.” No guards, no visa stamp 

Within minutes, we pulled up 
to the best hotel in town, the 
Anaconda, which, like everything 
else, seemed to be wilting in the 
midday heat. Just beyond the 
trees was a view of the majestic Amazon River. The 
hotel, I knew, was controlled by Evaristo Porras Ar- 
dila, a drug lord whose friends would not hesitate, a 
source in the U.S. Drug Enforcement Administration 
told me, to kill a reporter who was asking questions 
they didn’t like. “The best advice I can give you about 
going to Leticia is — don’t!” my DEA friend had said. 
“It’s awash with drugs.” 

Porras, who was arrested by Ecuadoran police 
and deported to Colombia in 1989,was still reputed 
to be the dominant power broker, albeit from jail, 
in Leticia. By the time he was 34, he controlled 
the entry of coca paste from Peru and Bolivia and 
sold it to the large drug organizations in Medellin, 
Cali, Pereira and Bogota 

By 1982, he had consolidated his own cocaine ex- 
port network to the United States, France and 
Spain via Panama, where Gen. Manuel Antonio 
Noriega considered him a strategic ally. 

Despite the quantity of his shipments and the 


Peter Eisner is this newspa- 
per’s Latin America bureau 


chief. 








ostentatiousness of his lifestyle — he owned not 
only 20 businesses but hotels, houses, ranches, sev- 
eral cars and trucks, a luxurious yacht and three 
private planes — Porras was able to stay above 
the law in Leticia, thanks largely to an American 
named Mike Tsalickis. Tsalickis, one-time honorary 
U.S. consul in Leticia, had set up a well-known 
jungle tourist operation here and is still consid- 
ered an important patron in this part of the coun- 
try. He built the only hospital in Leticia and al- 
most singlehandedly developed the tourism 
industry, employing directly and indirectly, hun- 
dreds of people. He built and owned the Anaconda 
with Porras, and they used it as the center for a 
tourist trade that would have been lucrative 
enough had it not been for their far more profit- 
able dealings in white powder. 

The tourist trade was the perfect facade for the 
man who was shipping tons of cocaine from Leticia to 
Florida on behalf of Evaristo Porras. (Tsalickis was 
arrested in Tarpon Springs, Fla., in 1988, and was 
convicted of conspiracy to import tons of cocaine into 
the United States.) 

With all this in mind, I decided that the best ap- 
proach at the hotel was a direct, if not completely 
open, one. I checked in and promptly went to visit the 
manager, an austere woman with a forced smile. 

“I’m doing reporting on the cholera epidemic and 


need some help on whom to talk to,” I told her. 

“There isn’t much cholera here, but the scare has 
driven away the tourists,” she began. ‘‘But you'll like 
Leticia. People are very friendly, and it’s quite tran- 
quil. Perhaps you’ve heard they used to talk about 
there being lots of drugs and violence. But it’s not 
that way any more.” 

“You don’t say,” I replied. 

Two reporters and I decided to take a boat ride on 
the river around Leticia to survey 
the situation since Porras and 
Tsalickis had departed. 

The first stop was Monkey Is- 
land, with dozens of species of lo- 
cal primates, where Tsalickis had 
set up a tourist chalet and jungle 
observatory. 

A dowdy Australian couple was 
visiting, along with a few Brazi- 
lians, but the business obviously 
had hit hard times. 

“Who owns this place?” one of 
the Australians asked Armando, 
Monkey Island’s caretaker. “It’s 
Mike — you don’t know who he 
is?” the caretaker wondered, not 
believing anybody wouldn’t know 
Mike, the benevolent gringo. 

“Is he here?” the same tourist 
asked. 

“No,” Armando said. “But his 
brother will be over later if you 
want to meet him. He’s been run- 
ning the place since Mike left.” 

“I guess Mike is taking care of 
things at a different hotel these 
days,” I said, looking for Arman- 
do’s reaction. 

“A different hotel — that’s a 
good one,” he said, chuckling. 

Later, in Leticia, I was told 
about half-hearted attempts by Colombian and Brazi- 
lian police to patrol for drug suspects. ‘““There’s this 
little tiny Volkswagen that comes driving along every 
day with four hulking cops wearing white shirts 
crammed inside,” a Brazilian man told me. “‘Some- 
body says: ‘Here come the four horsemen again,’ and 
we all laugh. But the cops just keep going. Every day 
they change the license plate on the Volkswagen, just 
so nobody knows it’s them. A funny bunch of guys, I'll 
tell you.” 

After several days in Leticia, one starts to realize 
that the humorless hotel manager was telling the 
truth. Leticia is not at all menacing; you can go out 
any time of day or night. 

The town may indeed be awash in drugs, but there 
is no violence here. In this jungle outpost, as else- 
where in Colombia, drug dealing is a conglomerate 
operation allowed to conduct business unchallenged. 
No violence, no fighting. The drug wars have come 
and gone. 

Back when Porras took over the drug business, he 
founded a political party called Liberal Amazon House, 
which won several seats in the Amazon state assembly 
in 1986. Its motto was succinct and to the point: ‘If you 
disagree with the politics, get out of town.” A drug 
dealer’s version of “‘love it or leave it.” Those who have 
stayed offer a forced smile to their visitors and go on 
with their lives. 
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- Agents Let Noriega Witness Go ` 


Drug conspiracy case may be threatened 


By Peter Eisner 
LATIN AMERICA CORRESPONDENT 

Miami — Government agents allowed a key Colom- 
bian witness against Gen. Manuel Antonio Noriega to 
leave the country last month, prompting an internal 
investigation at the U.S. Customs Service and fears 
the incident could jeopardize the drug conspiracy case 
against the ousted Panamanian leader, according to 
well-placed government sources. 

In independent interviews the sources told News- 
day that Boris Olarte Morales, a Colombian convicted 
on federal drug-smuggling charges in 1986 in Oklaho- 
ma, had left the country for Colombia last month. He 
was free on probation based on his cooperation in 
many drug cases. 

The sources said they did not know why Olarte had 
been allowed to leave, saying it could have been mere- 
ly an administrative error. But one source said his 
departure could lead to charges either that the gov- 
ernment was trying to damage its own case by mak- 
ing a crucial witness unavailable or that it was trying 
to protect its case from attacks by the defense based 
on contradictions in Olarte’s story. 

Speculation that the government might try to dam- 
age its own case is based on the concern of several 
federal agencies that the defense will highlight the 
deposed general’s longterm relationship with the U.S. 
Drug Enforcement Administration and the CIA. 
“We’ll be embarrassed by that material,” one of the 
sources said. “It’s not going to be pretty.” 

Meanwhile, a federal judge ordered the government 
yesterday to turn over classified documents at the 
heart of Noriega’s efforts to show he worked with 
U.S. intelligence agencies in Central American drug 
deals, a source told The Associated Press. 

There has long been speculation that the trial 
might reveal new information about links between 
Noriega and the CIA during the tenure of President 


George Bush as CIA director in 1975. The govern- 
ment has acknowledged that Noriega received 
$300,000 in his years as a CIA operative. 

Tt is also thought possible that Olarte’s testimony 
has become a liability to the government, since there 
are discrepancies between what he said on various 
occasions and between his story and those of other 
government witnesses on key points of the Noriega 
indictment. That indictment was filed in February, 
1988, and is the basis of a long-delayed trial scheduled 
to begin in Miami federal court on Sept. 3. 

Olarte testified to the grand jury that he delivered 
$4 million from the Medellin drug cartel to Noriega as 
payment for protection of a cocaine laboratory being 
built in Panama near the Colombian border. 

The government sources told Newsday that Olarte, 
who court records show had frequently been allowed to 
travel to Florida to work on drug cases, was detained by 
border patrol agents there in early to mid-July. “As is 
often the case, his papers apparently were not in good 
order,” one of the sources said. ‘“‘Border patrol contact- 
ed Customs, and they [Customs] apparently convinced 
them to allow a voluntary deportation.” 

“As I understand it, for whatever reason, Immigra- 
tion [the Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
which includes the border patrol] got conned into 
shipping him out,” said an authoritative federal 
source, who spoke on condition of not being further 
identified. “It’s disconcerting and nonprofessional.” 

“He’s definitely in Colombia,” the first source said. 
“The U.S. Attorney’s Office is bouncing off the walls. 
And Internal Affairs at Customs is definitely investi- 
gating.” 

Diane Cossin, a spokeswoman for the U.S. Attor- 
ney’s Office in Miami, and Michael Sheehan, a 
spokesman for U.S. Customs in Miami, said their 
agencies had no comment. 

“Pye heard rumors about this, but it’s all third- 
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Noriega’s trial is scheduled to begin Sept. 3 


hand,” said Assistant U.S. Attorney David E. O’Melia 
in a telephone interview from Tulsa. ““Assuming 
that’s the case, the only thing I can imagine is that 
the Probation Department would issue a warrant for 
him, or the judge would issue a warrant for him, and 
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they’d try to locate him.”’ 

Chuck Harris, an official of the federal Proba- 
tion Department in Tulsa, said he could not com- 
ment. ““You’ll have to talk to the U.S. Attorney’s 
Office,” he said in a telephone interview. 

The Immigration and Naturalization Service 
district office in Miami said its records of deporta- 
tions are not public records. Sources with access to 
records of deportations at the INS said there is no 
record of Olarte being deported. 

The Newsday sources said that since the internal 
investigation began, Justice Department officials 
have been in contact with Olarte in Colombia, and 
that he might be persuaded to return to the United 
States in a week or two. 

Olarte told the grand jury he went with Amet 
Paredes, the son of Ruben Dario Paredes, Noriega’s 
predecessor as armed forces chief, to an initial meet- 
ing with Noriega about the drug laboratory payoff 
“and discussed the sale of 500 drums of ether and 
acetone which had been seized by Noriega and the 
Defense Forces.” But Amet Paredes, named in the 
indictment and now cooperating with the govern- 
ment, denies going to the initial meeting with 
Olarte. 

Olarte’s grand jury testimony also conflicts with 
the version of events he gave in a drug trial in 1990 
in Tulsa. Testifying in the case of Jose Abello, a 
Colombian later convicted of drug smuggling, 
Olarte told prosecutors he attended three meetings 
with Noriega and his contact, a man he knew only 
as “Rick.” Paredes was not mentioned, and the 
year given for the meetings was 1983, not 1984, as 
cited in the Noriega grand jury testimony. At the 
trial Olarte admitted having lied in previous court 
testimony and said he had plotted to escape from 
jail. 

This story was supplemented by an Associated 

Press report. 





Judgment Time 


Noriega trial to weigh drug role vs. spy work for U.S. 


By Peter Eisner 
LATIN AMERICA CORRESPONDENT 

Miami — The federal drug conspiracy trial of Man- 
uel Antonio Noriega opens here this week, pitting the 
charge that the deposed Panamanian strongman was 
a tool of the Colombian cocaine cartel against the 
defense assertion that Noriega acted as a U.S. agent 
who fell from grace when he refused to follow orders. 

The former general is accused of having received 
$4.6 million in bribes from the Medellin cartel, the 
most serious of 11 counts in all, with a maximum 
penalty of 166 years’ imprisonment. There are predic- 
tions that the trial at the Miami Federal Court House, 
opening with jury selection on Thursday, could last as 
long as six months. 

Observers said it could take two or three weeks to 
whittle down the list of about 400 potential jurors, who 
will be screened on their knowledge of current events, 
their biases toward drug dealing and their general 
suspicions about the workings of government. 

After opening arguments, the government is ex- 
pected to come on strong with a case providing mas- 
sive evidence of a drug conspiracy from ex-drug pilots, 
cartel bagmen and former close Noriega associates. 
But lead defense attorney Frank Rubino charges that 
all the government witnesses, cooperating with offi- 
cials after pleading guilty on drug charges, are testify- 
ing thanks to ‘“‘a Get-Out-of-Jail-Free card.” 

The defense, in a pre-trial document, said Noriega 
is not guilty because he acted as a U.S. agent. The 
government has acknowledged it paid Noriega at 
least $300,000 in his role as a CIA operative. The 
defense document asserted that Noriega worked ‘‘to 
destroy the drug traffickers. . . Noriega has not and 
did not act to break any laws of the United States.” 

Noriega’s team is expected to subpoena a high- 
powered list of witnesses that could include high- 
ranking administration officials, possibly even Presi- 
dent George Bush. 

The case evolved 
from 1988 indictments 
filed in Miami and 
Tampa. The trial will 
trace Noriega’s conver- 
sion from head of the 
Panama Defense 
Forces under U.S. tute- 
lage to being a man so 
vilified as to provoke 
Bush to order the 1989 
U.S. invasion of Pana- 
ma. 

The death toll in the 
invasion was never de- 
termined, but hun- 
dreds, perhaps thou- 
sands were killed when 
34,000 U.S. troops in- 
vaded the isthmus on 
Dec. 20, 1989. Today U.S. officials concede that drug 
dealing, corruption and lawlessness have not abated 
in Panama, although the U.S.-promoted government 
of President Guillermo Endara now runs the country 

Indeed, it is the link between the United States 
government and Noriega, who served as leader of the 
Panamanian armed forces and virtual dictator of the 
country from 1983 until the invasion, that provides 
intrigue and even predictions that the Bush adminis- 
tration would prefer a last-minute plea-bargain to the 
revelation of embarrassing evidence-about its rela- 
tionship with Noriega. 

One well-placed source said negotiations have tak- 
en place, centering on how much jail time Noriega 
might be given for a guilty plea. ‘‘Noriega’s people 
came to the table asking for time served. The prosecu- 
tion rejected that but was willing to talk. I can tell you 
categorically that such negotiations have indeed tak- 
en place,” said the source, speaking on condition of 
anonymity. 

Neither side would confirm such 11th-hour negotia- 
tions. “It’s up to Frank [Rubino],”’ said Diane Cossin, a 
spokeswoman for the U.S. attorney’s office in Miami. 

Jon May, another member of the defense team, 
ruled out a bargain. ‘“‘There’s no deal, there’s not go- 
ing tobe. . . We’re going to go to trial,” he said. 

The trial has been delayed repeatedly by complicat- 
ed pre-trial hearings. Lengthy motions were required 
before Noriega eould:free.up frozen bank accounts to 
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Noriega defense 
team 





‘The Players 


The parties involved in Manuel Noriega’s drug conspiracy trial, which begins this week. 


The Defendant 


Manuel Noriega, 53 
Came to prominence as 
aide to Panamanian 
leader Omar Torrijos 
... Tose to military 
leadership by 1983, all 
the time receiving a re- 
tainer from the United 
States . . . deposed 
and arrested afier U.S. 
invasion in December, 
1989. 


Michael Sullivan, 44 
Assistant U.S. attorney, 
lead prosecutor . . 
graduate of University of 
Florida Law School. . . 
has been in the U.S. at- 
torney's office since 
1974. Reputation as a 
tight-lipped profession- 
al, has coordinated 
many celebrated nar- 
cotics cases in southern 
Florida. 





Dexter Lehtinen, 45 
Interim U.S. attorney for southern 
Florida .. a decorated Vietnam 


veteran. . . named by President 
George Bush in 1988, but his ap- 
pointment remains stalled in the 
Senate. 


Key Witness 


Floyd Cariton 

A pilot (pictured while 
testifying at right in Con- 
gress) who served Nor- 
iega in shipping weap- 
ons supplies to 
Salvadoran guerrillas 
and Nicaraguan San- 
dinistas. . . Carlton can 
detail Noriega’s deal- 
ings with the Medellin 
cartel. 


Key Witness 

Luis dei Cid 

Close associate of Nor- 
iega in his role as cap- 
tain in the Panamanian 
defense forces. . . is al- 
leged to have acted as a 
courier between Nor- 
iega and the Medeilin 
cartel . . . signed plea- 
bargain agreement,-wilt 
testify in return for a 
lighter sentence. 

















pay his multimillion-dollar legal fees. Later there was 
a flap over tape-recorded intercepts from Noriega’s 


jail cell. Newsday first reported the existence of the 


recordings, and the court interceded in their broad- 
cast by Cable News Network, which reported that 
privileged lawyer-client conversations were found on 
the tapes. The court ruled there were no such privi- 
leged conversations on the tapes. 

Finally, the trial judge, U.S. District Court Judge 
William M. Hoeveler, ruled last month that a signifi- 
cant number of classified government documents can 
be used as evidence by the defense. The U.S. attor- 
ney’s office had described the material on Noriega’s 
relationship with the government as irrelevant and 
argued against the revelation of secret. documents on 





The Judge 


William M. Hoeveler, 69 
Appointed to federal 
bench in 1977 by then- 
President Jimmy Carter 
. has reputation as 
an irreproachable jus- 
tice .. . Harvard law 
graduate with a 39-year 
legal career... won a 
basketball scholarship 











James 6. McAdams Ill, 4 

Assistant U.S. attorney . . . North 
Carolina native... 
with U.S. attorney's office since 
1980, as law clerk at first. 





to Temple University. 


Myles Maiman, 44 
Assistant U.S. attorney 

. a former senior 
prosecutor in the Man- 
hattan District Attor- 
ney’s Office .. . gradu- 
ate of New York Law 
School and Fairleigh 
Dickinson University 
3 is expected to 
share the major portion 
of courtroom duties with 
Sullivan. 


Guy Lewis, 28 

Assistant U.S. attorney junior 
member of the prosecution team 
.. . Tennessee native who stud- 
ied law at Memphis State Univer- 
sity . . . in U.S. attorney's office 





associated 


since 1988 





The Defense 


Frank Rubino, 45 
Lead defense attorney 
graduate of Univer 
sity of Miami Law 
School a brash 
amateur race Car driver 
and former private in 
vestigator and U.S. Se 
cret Service agent 
has considerable exper 
é ience representing de 
4 : fendants in drug cases 


Other Key Witnesses 

Ricardo Bilonick, former Panamanian ambassador 
to the United States . . . signed last-minute plea 
bargain agreement . helped transport cocaine 
from Colombia to the United States via Panama 
Bilonick says Noriega was paid $10 million for pro 
tecting 20 tons of cocaine imports between 1982 
and 1984. 

Max Mermeistein, a Brooklyn native who was arrest 
ed in 1986 and agreed to cooperate in drug con 
spiracy cases ~~is- expected to testify about the 
shipment through Panama, with Noriega’s protec- 
tion, of chemicals to be used in processing cocaine 








But the defense ud 
needed the material to establish its casi 
Hoeveler’s ruling proof, in the words of 
“this is not a run-of-the-mill drug case 


national security grounds 


Rubino and May provided a glimpse of their defer 
in a document they filed with the 
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court sever 


months ago, describing extensive meetings Norie¢ 


held with U.S. officials during the Iran-contra perio 


including National Security Council aide Oli 
North, and the late CIA director William Casey. | 
officials censored a number of pages in the 
statement on national security grounds. But 


ments on which the censored material was based 
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Many Secret Papers Ruled 
Irrelevant in Noriega Case 


By Peter Eisner 
LATIN AMERICA CORRESPONDENT 

Miami — The judge in the drug 
conspiracy trial of Manuel Anto- 
nio Noriega has ruled that many 
classified government documents 
concerning the deposed Panama- 
nian general’s role as a U.S. intel- 
ligence agent are irrelevant to the 
charges against him, according to 
a heavily censored court ruling re- 
leased yesterday. 

Attorneys for Noriega won the 
release of only a portion of the 
documents they sought, relating 
to Noriega’s activities and meet- 
ings with high-ranking officials of 
the CIA and other agencies. The 
attorneys contend that Noriega 
was paid $10 million as a CIA and 
U.S. military operative, far more 
than the $300,000 conceded by 
the government. 

In his ruling under the Classified Information Pro- 
cedures Act, U.S. District Judge William M. Hoeveler 
made clear he would seek to limit evidence at the 
Noriega trial to the terms of 10 counts in a Miami 
indictment that charges the former Panamanian 
leader of operating a drug conspiracy with the Medel- 
lin cocaine cartel. 

The judge acknowledged that some documents re- 
garding Noriega’s work on behalf of the United States 
are relevant to the defense. He said contacts with 
Cuban President Fidel Castro were often conducted 
on behalf of U.S. intelligence agencies. 

“The court agrees that, within certain limits, Nor- 
iega must be permitted to introduce evidence of an 
ongoing relationship with Castro which sometimes 
inured to the benefit of the United States,” Hoeveler 
said in a 41-page document in which more than half 
the pages were wholly or partially deleted by a Justice 
Department security officer. 

Hoeveler’s ruling was issued one month ago under 





Reuter Illustration 


Courtroom drawing of Noriega, Hoeveler during jury selection 


seal, with defense attorneys proclaiming a broad vic- 
tory in their attempt to link the trial to the politics of 
the Reagan and Bush administrations. 

While a reading of the document did not reveal 
that level of success, Hoeveler did say that certain 
portions of Noriega’s relations with the CIA and 
other intelligence agencies may be admissible, in- 
cluding the defense contention that intelligence 
agencies knew that Nicaraguan contras were sell- 
ing narcotics to finance the purchase of guns to 
fight the Sandinista government in their country. - 
The contras were organized by the CIA and partial- 
ly funded by money illegally funneled from secret 
weapons sales to Iran by former National Security 
Council aide Oliver North and members of the Rea- 
gan administration. 

The classified documents will be made public once 
they are introduced as evidence. 

Jury selection for the trial continues Tuesday, with 
the expectation that opening arguments may not be- 
gin for another one or two weeks. 











Deal With Drug Boss 


U.S. offers break 1 in exchange for testimony on Noriega 


By Peter Eisner 
LATIN AMERICA CORRESPONDENT 

Miami — The U.S. government has 
signed a deal with Carlos Lehder, the 
most important Colombian drug boss 
ever captured by the United States, of- 
fering to ease the terms of his life sen- 
tence in return for testimony against 
Manuel Antonio Noriega, according to 
sources close to the case. 

Sources familiar with terms of the 
agreement said Lehder signed it follow- 
ing a series of meetings at the maxi- 
mum-security Marion Federal Peniten- 
tiary in Illinois with Assistant U.S. 
Attorney Michael P. Sullivan, lead 
prosecutor in the drug conspiracy trial 
of the former Panamanian leader. 

The sources, speaking on condition of 
anonymity, said the deal with Lehder 
shows how far the government will go 
to overwhwelm the defense with wit- 
nesses against Noriega. But a source 
close to the prosecution said the case 
already seems overwhelmingly strong 
and he expressed concern that the 
flamboyant Lehder might jeopardize 
the case by alienating the jury. 

The Noriega trial continued with 
jury selection yesterday and Judge Wil- 
liam M. Hoeveler said he hoped to seat 
the 12-member panel and four alter- 
nates for opening arguments starting 
next week. 

Lehder, who holds German and Co- 
lombian citizenship, was unofficially 
delivered to U.S. custody by police in 
Colombia and transported to the Unit- 
ed States on a government plane in 
1987. He was convicted in U.S. District 
Court in Jacksonville, Fla., in 1988 of 
drug conspiracy and trafficking 
charges, and sentenced to life plus 135 
years in prison. 

“T’m not saying that he’s going to be 
pumping gas at a gas station in Living- 
ston, Montana — he’ll still be in jail,” 
said one source, who has read the 
agreement, dated Aug. 28, 1991. “But 
this gives him light at the end of the 
tunnel — he may not spend the rest of 
his life in jail.” 

According to the sources, the agreement includes 
three major points: Lehder will be allowed to leave 
Marion, the nation’s highest security prison, where 
inmates are in virtual permanent solitary confine- 
ment; he will be transferred to another prison and, 
under the Federal Witness Protection Program, given 
another identity; and his case will be aligned with 
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Lehder in a military aircraft shortly after his 1987 capture 


provisions of a now-defunct extradition treaty with 
Colombia. The treaty set the maximum sentence for 
offenders sent to the United States at 30 years. 

But the sources said the third provision has been 
left somewhat vague, not promising release, while of- 
fering Lehder, 42, some hope for eventual sentence 
reduction. Earlier this year, the Colombian govern- 
ment adopted a constitutional ban on extradition. 


Lehder was, in any case, not extradited 
He has repeatedly appealed for repatriation 
to Colombia on grounds he was never al- 
lowed to appear in a Colombian court. He 
also is appealing his conviction. A jailhouse 
interview shown on Colombian television 
this year produced a groundswell of support 
for returning Lehder to Colombia, where 
nationalist sentiment opposes imposition of 
U.S. standards in fighting the drug wars. 

In return for the change in his status, the 
sources said, Lehder will be called to testify 
at Noriega’s trial, and asked to outline the 
Medellin cartel’s connections with the de- 
posed Panamanian leader. Lehder was one 
of the bosses of the cartel, along with Pablo 
Escobar and Jorge Ochoa — both now in 
Colombian custody — and Jose Gonzalo Ro- 
driguez Gacha, killed in a 1989 shootout or- 
chestrated by Colombian and U.S. security 
forces. 

Using the Bahamian island of Norman’s 
Cay as a way station for the transport of tons 
of cocaine to the United States, he amassed a 
fortune. Lehder had started to convert his 
economic power into political clout by form- 
ing an ultra-rightist Populist Party in Co- 
lombia at the time of his capture. 

Lehder’s attorney, Jose Quinon, said that 
he has heard reports of the deal, but has not 
been informed by his client or the U.S. at- 
torney’s office. “I was surprised, to say the 
least, because no one has spoken to me 
about this,” he said. 

Another well-placed source, confirming 

the agreement with Lehder, expressed con- 
cern that Lehder was an uncertain quanti- 
y. ““He’s dangerous to the case: There’s no 
telling what he’s going to do when he gets 
on the witness stand. m amazed they’re 
doing it,” said the source, who spoke on con- 
dition he not be further identified 

“He could start talking about Hitler, who 
he admires, and sour the jury [against the 
prosecution case],” the source said 





Boris Olarte Morales, a convicted drug 
trafficker formerly considered a star wit- 
ness in the drug conspiracy trial of Manuel 
Antonio Noriega, has voluntarily returned 
to the United States, after being allowed to 


flee to Colombia in July. 

A well-placed source said Olarte, the alleged bag- 
man in payment of $4 million to Noriega by the Me- 
dellin Cartel, was apparently in hiding under the pro- 
tection of the Drug Enforcement Administration 

Olarte’s testimony had been conside re od the only 
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LEHDER from Page 5 





firsthand proof of a bribe payment to Noriega 
mentioned in a 1988 Miami indictment on drug 
conspiracy charges. 

But discrepancies appeared when Olarte’s testi- 
mony was compared with that of other witnesses. 

“He won’t be called to testify, that’s what I’m 
told,” said one source, speaking on condition of 
anonymity. “His testimony presented too many 
problems for the prosecution.” 

Nevertheless, Olarte, a Colombian national, was 
expected to testify in another, unrelated drug case 
in Miami. 

His presence also protects government prosecu- 
tors from a possible charge by Noriega defenders 
that Olarte had been allowed to flee the country 
because his testimony might now benefit the de- 
posed general’s case. 

Sources also said that a customs agent blamed 
for Morales’ departure to Colombia had been fired. 
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ortega Trial Testimony Begins 


By Peter Eisner 
LATIN AMERICA CORRESPONDENT 

Miami — The defense for Manuel 

Antonio Noriega yesterday portrayed 

. Panama as a long-standing colony of the 
United States in a first day of drug trial 
testimony that explored the Panama- 
nian military’s historic ties to the U.S. 
government. 

The prosecution, meanwhile, re- 
vealed it would present evidence that 
Noriega met personally with members 
of the Medellin cocaine cartel in 1981 in 
Medellin, Colombia. In his opening 
statement, Assistant U.S. Attorney and 


lead prosecutor Michael P. Sullivan told . 


the jury that convicted drug dealers will 
testify that ‘‘Manuel Noriega was just 
another crooked cop — the cartel was 
paying off hundreds of cops.” 

Defense attorney Frank Rubino had 
elected to delay his opening argument 
until the government presents its case. 
But Rubino appeared to score points 
with the jury when the government’s 
first witness, a University of Wyoming 
history professor, presented a vision of 
Panamanian history that attempted to 
exclude U.S. involvement, and then, un- 
der cross examination, conceded the 
United States had played a major role. 

“Has Panama ever been a colony of 
the United Statės?” Rubino asked Ste- 


U.S.: Defendant a ‘crooked cop’ 


phen Ropp, a political science professor 
who served in the U.S. military in Pana- 
ma in the 1960s. 

“Tt would be fair to say. . . the Unit- 
ed States exercised protectorate status” 
in Panama at its inception in 1903, Ropp 
replied. “I believe the United States con- 
tinued to exercise very substantial influ- 
ence in Panama.” 

Many historians take it for granted 
that Panama’s independence from Co- 
lombia in 1903 was engineered by the 
administration of President Theodore 
Roosevelt so the United States could 
control construction of the Panama Ca- 
nal. 

Ropp’s hesitant answers enabled Ru- 
bino to draw out the broad subject mat- 
ter of his defense of Noriega, who faces a 
maximum of 140 years’ imprisonment if 
convicted on all 10 drug conspiracy 
charges. Rubino’s themes were the 
chronic “‘meddling by the United 
States” in Panamanian affairs — in- 
cluding the U.S. invasion in 1989 to cap- 
ture Noriega — and that there was a 
racial and economic element to U.S. 
policy toward Panama. 

That point became evident when Ru- 
bino asked how government affairs 


changed in Panama after a 1968 coup in 
which Omar Torrijos emerged the na- 
tion’s leader. “Until that point, didn’t 
the leadership come from the oligarchy 
. . . that was rich, white people, wasn’t 
it?” Rubino asked. 

Ropp acknowledged that though an 
estimated 90 percent of Panamanians 
are of African heritage, until Torrijos, 
whose protege was Noriega, ‘‘the oligar- 
chy tended to be white [and] the elite 
tended to be drawn from this class.” 
Noriega is not a member of that elite. 

Jurors — eight of the 12 are black — 
reacted visibly to this portion of testimo- 
ny, one or two of them smiling knowing- 
ly at one another. Rubino’s pressure on 
that point prompted a conference be- 
tween U.S. District Court Judge Wil- 
liam M. Hoeveler and lawyers. 

Ropp also acknowledged that the 
United States supported the Panama- 
nian forces since their inception with 
training, financial aid, weaponry and lo- 
gistical support. 

By contrast with the feisty perfor- 
mance by the Noriega defense, Sullivan 
was low-key, delivering opening re- 
marks that did little more than explain 
the conspiracy indictment against Nor- 


iega. 

However, Sullivan pointed to Nor- 
iega, seated at the defense table as “ʻa 
little man in a general’s uniform.” He 
said witnesses Guillermo Taboada and 
Roberto Streitinger, both convicted 
drug dealers cooperating with the gov- 
ernment, were present at a summer 
1981 meeting in Medellin between Nor- 
iega and drug bosses. Sources close to 
the case said the government will intro- 
duce Noriega’s travel records as evi- 
dence of that trip. 

Sullivan also listed some of the wit- 
nesses he plans to call in a case that 
could last four to six months. He con- 
firmed, as Newsday reported last week, 
that drug kingpin Carlos Lehder, serv- 
ing a life term in Marion Federal Peni 
tentiary in Illinois on drug charges, 
‘will testify, in hopes that his sentence 
may be reduced.” 

Lehder is the most important Colom- 
bian drug boss ever imprisoned in the 
United States. 

The second day of the trial testimony 
continues today with more questions to 
confessed cocaine dealer Max Merme!l- 
stein, a Brooklyn native, who signed a 
plea bargain with the government in 
return for his testimony and help in re- 
vealing details about the Medellin car- 
tel. 


Castro Might Testify 
In Noriega’s Defense 


By Peter Eisner 
LATIN AMERICA CORRESPONDENT 

Miami — Fidel Castro probably will sub- 
mit videotaped testimony for the defense in 
the drug trial of Manuel Antonio Noriega, 
an attorney involved in the case said yes- 
terday. 

The Cuban leader would testify about a 
meeting with Noriega in 1984 in which the 
prosecution alleges Castro mediated a 
payoff dispute between Panama’s former 
strongman and members of the Medellin 
cocaine cartel. Sam Burstyn, an attorney 
for Noriega’s former aide, Luis Del Cid, 
said negotiations for obtaining the deposi- 
tion were almost concluded. 

The prosecution said the meeting in- 
volved a dispute over Panama’s seizure of a 
cartel cocaine laboratory, despite $4 mil- 
lion in protection money allegedly paid to 
Noriega. The defense has not specifically 
answered the charge, but has won an ac- 
knowledgment by U.S. District Court 
Judge William M. Hoeveler that a number 
of meetings were held with Castro, some 
involving Noriega’s role as a U.S. agent. 

Both prosecution and defense attorneys 
are prepared to go to Havana for the video- 
taped deposition of the Cuban leader. Dur- 
ing court proceedings yesterday, Assistant 
U.S. Attorney Myles Malman complained 
that Noriega tried to rattle Del Cid after his 
testimony Tuesday on drug payments from 
the Medellin cocaine cartel. 

Del Cid appeared nervous Tuesday as he 
testified in the presence of his former boss 
and patron, avoiding eye contact during 
sometimes emotional testimony about his 
years of service to Noriega. 

Noriega’s attorney, Frank Rubino, re- 
sponding to Malman said: “It’s already 
been taken care of.” 

Del Cid was named in the 1988 drug con- 


spiracy indictment against Noriega and 
was arrested during the 1989 U.S. invasion 
of Panama. He agreed this year to cooper- 
ate with the government as part of a plea 
bargain in which he would receive a sen- 
tence of no more than 10 years imprison- 
ment. 

“Essentially, I was his errand boy,” Del 
Cid told the court yesterday, describing his 
rise from obscurity in a provincial barracks 
to the general’s chief of security. 

While Del Cid averted his gaze yesterday, 
Noriega watched him intently as Del Cid 
sketched the growth of the Panamanian 
Defense Forces under the late Omar Torri- 
jos and then Noriega to an all-powerful 
force in Panama. 

In an attempt to show that Noriega bul- 
lied and manipulated his subordinates, Del 
Cid related one incident in which Floyd 
Carlton-Caceres, another Noriega aide who 
now is a prosecution witness, was trans- 
porting guns to rebels operating in El Sal- 
vador. The plane Carlton was flying 
crashed in northeastern Panama; it bore 
identification linking it to the Panamanian 
Defense Forces. Del Cid was sent to order 
Carlton and another colleague, Cesar Ro- 
driguez, to lie to the investigating authori- 
ties about the case by claiming the aircraft 
was stolen. 

“This had embarrassed Panama,” Del 
Cid said, explaining how Noriega crafted 
the story to protect Panamanian-Salva- 
doran relations. 

Had the men not lied, Del Cid said, they 


‘would have been punished. He did not say 


what the consequences might be. 

The trial was recessed at midday after 
Malman was forced to leave the court after 
learning that his father had suffered an ap- 
parent heart attack. Testimony is sched- 
uled to resume Monday. 
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Judge in Noriega Trial Stops 
Questions on CIA, Mossad 


By Peter Eisner 
LATIN AMERICA CORRESPONDENT 

Miami — The judge in the drug conspiracy trial 
of Manuel Antonio Noriega yesterday blocked re- 
peated attempts by the deposed general’s lawyer to 
discuss U.S. and Israeli intelligence operations. 

Meanwhile, witness Luis Del Cid admitted un- 
der cross-examination that his knowledge of al- 
leged drug payments and drug dealing involving 
Noriega was limited, in the defense’s words, to 
“rumor and hearsay.” 

During the daylong cross-examination of Del 
Cid, a former close aide to Noriega, the govern- 
ment objected to the mention of the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency and its Israeli counterpart, Mossad, 
by Noriega’s attorney, Frank Rubino. 

The subject of secret documents has been crucial 
to both sides in the trial. The defense maintains 
that Noriega’s longtime relationship with the CIA 
connects this trial to the Iran-contra scandal and 
to the Reagan administration’s attempt to over- 
throw Nicaragua’s Sandinista government. Judge 
William M. Hoeveler has ruled that some classified 
information on these subjects may be admitted 
into evidence despite the government’s contention 
the subjects are irrelevant to the drug case. None 
of the classified information has been revealed 
thusfar. 

Any subject approaching the classified territory 
brought rapid-fire objection from the government. 
In questioning Del Cid, for example, Rubino asked 
if he knew the job of Mike Harari, an Israeli and 
close Noriega aide, who has been identified by nu- 
merous government and intelligence sources as a 
longtime high-level Mossad agent. 

Assistant U.S. Attorney Myles Malman objected 
before Del Cid could answer, and one of a series of 
lengthy private meetings took place between the 
judge and lawyers. Noise interference was trans- 
mitted over the courtroom speaker system to pre- 
vent the possibility of overhearing the conference. 
Although a court reporter transcribed this and 
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other such conversations for the court record, the 
reporter told journalists he was instructed to sepa- 
rate such material from the official transcript. He 
said he was told the material would be sent to 
Washington where officials would censor the mate- 
rial and return an edited version. 

During the cross-examination, Del Cid acknowl- 
edged that he never saw money he claimed had 
been given to Noriega for drug transactions. How- 
ever, Del Cid said he had been sent by Noriega to 
pick up envelopes that “‘he could tell” were filled 
with money. 

“Do you have X-ray vision,” Rubino asked. 

“Everybody in Panama knew these people were 
into drugs,” Del Cid said. “I didn’t see it with my 
own eyes. . . But it’s not gossip. . . here was a 
man [a former Noriega pilot] who was a shoeshine 
boy. . .who[becomesveryrich]. . .it had to come 
from drug money, where else would it come from?” 

“He could have been a politician,” Rubino re- 
plied to the witness. 

Del Cid also acknowledged that he was mistaken 
about the circumstances surrounding the Panama- 
nian military’s seizure of a Colombian drug lab in 
the Darien peninsula in 1984. Under direct exami- 
nation, government attorneys had used Del Cid’s 
testimony to contend that Noriega’s forces raided 
theJab, although a $6-million bribe had been paid 
to protect the cocaine-producing facility. The gov- 
ernment contended that Noriega cut short his trip 
to France and traveled to Cuba to seek help from 
Fidel Castro in straightening out a dispute with 
the Medellin cocaine cartel. 

But Del Cid acknowledged to Rubino that he was 
mistaken about the timing of the raid, and that 
Noriega himself had ordered the operation while 
still in Panama. 

“Tt was a mistake on my part,” Del Cid ad- 
mitted, adding that the trip to Cuba had been 
planned as part of an official tour by Noriega that 
included stops in Israel, England and the United 
States as well. 
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Holes Poked in Noriega Prosecution 


By Peter Eisner 
LATIN AMERICA CORRESPONDENT 

Miami — The defense in the drug 
conspiracy trial of Manuel Antonio 
Noriega yesterday forced a second 
government witness to retreat from 
testimony that linked the deposed Pa- 
namanian leader to drug money ship- 
ments from Colombia and the United 
States. 

Eric Guerra, an avowed Panamanian 
money launderer, testified that he han- 
dled hundreds of millions of dollars in 
payments for Colombian drug dealers 
between 1981 and 1984 on daily flights 
from Miami and Medellin, Colombia. 
Under questioning by government law- 
yers, Guerra said he assumed a Colom- 
bian colleague was delivering drug pay- 
ments to Noriega because the man 
referred to the ‘‘jefe’’ — chief, in Span- 
ish. The testimony involved an alleged 


2 witnesses retreat from testimony 


1981 payment of $300,000 being deliv- 
ered by Jairo Castaneda, a Colombian 
identified by the prosecution as a mem- 
ber of the Medellin drug cartel, as part 
of a drug payoff. 

“He said, ‘I’m going to deliver it to 
the chief,’ ” Guerra told assistant U.S. 
Attorney Guy Lewis. 

“What was your understanding of 
chief?” Lewis asked. 

“Mr. Noriega,” replied the witness. 

But defense attorney Frank Rubino 
forced Guerra to acknowledge he 
hadn’t known that Gen. Ruben Dario 
Paredes was Panamanian leader in 
1981. Noriega did not take control until 
1983. 

“I always knew he [Noriega] was the 


leader,” Guerra said. 

“One thing you do know is that Gen- 
eral Paredes is not on trial and General 
Noriega is,” Rubino said in an animat- 
ed exchange that brought an objection 
from the government. 

“He [Castaneda] delivered the mon- 
ey to the maximum chief in Panama, 
correct?” Rubino asked. 

“Correct,” Guerra said. 

“That was General Paredes, wasn’t 
it?” Rubino said. 

“I don’t know, sir,” Guerra replied. 

Earlier in the day, the defense fin- 
ished cross-examining Luis Del Cid, a 
former member of the Panamanian De- 
fense Forces and close aide to Noriega. 
Del Cid acknowledged earlier that he 


had mistakenly said that Noriega went 
to Cuba to seek help in a dispute with 
the Medellin cartel after a cocaine lab, 
supposedly protected by Noriega, was 
raided. Del Cid admitted he had been 
mistaken about the timing of the trip. 

Judge William M. Hoeveler, mean- 
while, continued to block all defense re- 
ferences to U.S. intelligence activities, 
cutting short, for example, Rubino’s 
question about Noriega’s forces provid- 
ing information to the Drug Enforce- 
ment Administration about money 
laundering, an enterprise that was not 
illegal in Panama. 

Hoeveler has conducted numerous 
discussions with lawyers outside the 
hearing of the courtroom, with tran- 
scripts of those discussions apparently 
being censored by the Justice Depart- 
ment in Washington 


Contra Link in Noriega Trial 


By Peter Eisner 
LATIN AMERICA CORRESPONDENT 

Miami — A confessed Panamanian drug pilot testi- 
fied yesterday that he participated in shipping arms to 
U.S.-organized contras in Nicaragua, dealing a blow to 
the U.S. contention that the drug conspiracy charges 
against Manuel Antonio Noriega have nothing to do 
_ with U.S. operations in Central America. 

Floyd Carlton-Caceres, a one-time Noriega confi- 
dant who is billed as the government’s strongest wit- 
ness, acknowledged under cross-examination that he 
worked on arming the contras at the same time he was 
flying drugs from Colombia to Panama for the Medel- 
lin cartel. 

His admission damaged the Bush administration’s 
contention that the case against Noriega has nothing 
to do with the former Panamanian leader and onetime 
CIA operative’s connection with U.S. policy in Central 


America. 

‘Tell the jury during which years it was that you or 
your pilots were arming the contras,” defense attorney 
Frank Rubino demanded. 

“Tt was in 1983 or 1984, I’m not sure,” Carlton 
replied. 

“You also trained other pilots who moved arms to 
the contras, correct?” Rubino asked. 

“Yes, sir,” Carlton replied. 

It was the first time that Carlton, who has been 
cooperating with the U.S. government since 1987 as 
part of a plea bargain, has conceded a relationship with 
the guerrilla group. The contras were formed in the 
early 1980s by the CIA as a means of toppling the leftist 
Sandinista government in Nicaragua. 

Rubino was blocked by prosecution objections and 
by U.S. District Judge William M. Hoeveler from most 
other questions about the arms shipments, security 


issues, the [ran-contra scandal or its main characters 

At one point, Rubino asked if Carlton had flown such 
weaponry “‘at General Noriega’s instructions for Col. 
Oliver North?” Hoeveler sustained a government ob- 
jection, and Carlton was prevented from answering. 

At another point, Rubino established that Carlton 
had a relationship with a Miami-based firm, DIACSA, 
which had a U.S. contract to provide humanitarian 
support to the contras when arms shipments were 
prohibited by Congress, but he was prevented from 
learning details. 

Carlton acknowledged that he had organized drug 
flights from Nicaragua to Miami, but he was again 
prevented from answering further questions. 

“Were these drug flights in connection with arms 
flights?” Rubino asked, to an objection sustained by 
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Contra Link | 
At Noriega Trial 


the judge. “Did those drug flights importing drugs 
fly back down empty or did they have cargo?” Ru- 
bino insisted to another objection. The judge then 
warned Rubino against any further questions on 
the subject. “Just stay away from it,” he told Ru- 
bino. 

As on previous days, references to Israeli arms 
supplies, the CIA and contra scandal figures 
brought admonitions from the judge, objections 
from the government, and private meetings be- 
tween the judge and lawyers. 

In redirect questioning that sought to ease the 
damage wrought by his own testimony, Carlton 
repeated that he had not flown arms personally for 
the contras. But he did not retract his testimony 
about training and working with others in the arms 
network. 

The defense launched another surprise that dam- 
aged Carlton’s credibility. 

Rubino produced a tape transcript of a conversa- 
tion that he said shows that Carlton’s testimony in 
this trial was an attempt to exact revenge against 
Noriega for having him imprisoned and seizing his 
airplane. Carlton acknowledged the conversation, 
which took place at the time he was in U.S. custody 
testifying before a Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee hearing on Panama and drug trafficking. 
The tape, he said, was made by Panamanian intelli- 
gence of a February 1988 telephone conversation he 
had from Washington with two friends, Coqui Ale- 
man, and a man identified only as Mendez. 

“Do you remember referring to General Noriega, 
saying, “That bastard took my airplane’?” Rubino 
asked. “Did you say to Mr. Mendez that you were 
going to ‘thank’ General Noriega and then start 
laughing . . . Is not this your opportunity to get 
your revenge?” 

The questioning broke the placid demeanor 
which Carlton displayed during four days of testi- 
mony. “‘I wouldn’t be so stupid as to make accusa- 
tions against the general,” he said. 
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Making the Association? 
Pilot details meeting of Noriega, drug lords 


By Peter Eisner 
LATIN AMERICA CORRESPONDENT 

Miami — A Colombian pilot who says he flew co- 
caine for the Medellin Cartel testified yesterday that 
he was at a 1983 meeting at which Manuel Antonio 
Noriega was visiting cartel leaders Pablo Escobar, 
Jorge Ochoa and their associates. 

Roberto Streitinger’s account was the first direct 
link between Noriega and drug lords presented by the 
government in the Noriega drug conspiracy trial. 
Other witnesses have presented mostly hearsay evi- 
dence on Noriega’s relationship to drug flights and 
payoffs during 1982 and 1983, the period of the 10- 
count indictment on which the trial is based. 

The pilot provided details of the Medellin meeting, 
which he said occurred in ‘‘the middle of 1983,” and 
was attended, he said, by Noriega, then a colonel and 
Panamanian intelligence chief. Also present were 
Gustavo Gaviria, Escobar’s cousin; Pablo Correa, an- 
other drug boss; Fabio Ochoa, Jorge’s younger broth- 
er, and Gabriel Taboada, who, Streitinger said, was 
negotiating the sale of a red Ferrari for Fabio. 

‘The gentleman present in this room, then-colonel 
Noriega,” was at the meeting, Streitinger told the 
court, as Noriega stared at him from the defense ta- 
ble. 

“How did you know it was the defendant, Nor- 
iega?” asked Assistant U.S. Attorney Guy Lewis. 
“Had you ever seen Noriega face to face before?” 


“It is very difficult to mistake him,” Streitinger 
replied. He said Noriega was dressed in civilian 
clothes, entirely in white, and was discussing with the 
others the wisdom of importing the Ferrari to Colom- 
bia via Panama. 

“Taboada . . . insisted on trying to obtain a permit 
from the Panamanian ambassador to Colombia to get 
the Ferrari into Colombia,” Streitinger said. ‘““One 
could see the very keen interest that Fabio Ochoa Jr. 
had” in the subject. 

But Streitinger said Noriega was unwilling to par- 
ticipate in the operation, expressing concern that the 
scheme would be made public. Participating in the 
deal ‘‘would be like taking a photograph of himself 
and Fabio with their arms around each other and 
putting it in The New York Times,” Noriega said, 
according to Streitinger. 

According to sources close to the case, Taboada also 
will be called as a witness to corroborate the Noriega 
meeting and describe it as a session that sealed his 
cooperation with the drug bosses. ‘‘There are docu- 
ments that place Noriega in Medellin, that will show 
he was there,”’ said one source, speaking anonymous- 
ly. 
Like virtually all prosecution witnesses, Taboada 
and Streitinger have signed plea bargains with the 
government in the Noriega case. In return for their 
admission of guilt and agreement to testify, they have 
been granted reduced sentences and protection in the 
Federal Witness Protection Program. 


Noriega Defense Moves for Mistrial 


By Peter Eisner 
LATIN AMERICA CORRESPONDENT 

Miami — Manuel Antonio Noriega’s defense moved 
for a mistrial yesterday, charging the court had al- 
lowed prosecutors to introduce irrelevant evidence 
about young French prostitutes with the aim of ‘‘pol- 
luting the minds” of jurors. 

Judge William M. Hoeveler reserved his decision on 
the motion, which came after damaging testimony 
from Colombian drug pilot Roberto Striedinger, who 
claims he was present at a meeting attended: by Nor- 
iega in Medellin with the principals of the Medellin 
cocaine cartel. 

While Noriega was in Medellin in 1983, Striedinger 
testified, six French prostitutes also were present at a 
ranch owned by cocaine boss Gustavo Gaviria. The 
women allegedly were brought to the ranch for Nor- 
iega as a special payment to solidify his joining with 


the drug cartel to ship cocaine through Panama en 
route to the United States. 

“The 16-, 17-year-old girls, the French dancing 
girls. . . are some of the most prejudicial testimony 
the government can bring into this case to prejudice 
the jurors, to pollute their minds,” said defense attor- 
ney Jon May, in arguing the mistrial motion. He said 
the government was intent on portraying Noriega as 
“a bad person,” whether or not the charges against 
him are true. The argument was conducted out of the 
hearing of the jury. 

Assistant U.S. Attorney Michael P. Sullivan, the 
lead government prosecutor, said the testimony about 
the women was intended to demonstrate that Noriega 
and the Medellin drug bosses had developed an on- 
going relationship. 

“There will be nothing about trysts or anything 
like that,” Sullivan said. “We are not attempting to 
inflame passions.” 


During the resumption of trial testimony following 
the hearing, the government seemed to back off from 
the attempt to use the presence of the women to bol- 
ster its case. The prosecution did not refer to the 
women in questioning Gabriel Taboada, a former Co- 
lombian car dealer and convicted drug trafficker. Ta- 
boada confirmed Noriega’s presence at the Medellin 
get-together described-by Striedinger and said he saw 
Gustavo Gaviria’s aides hand Noriega a suitcase filled 
with $500,000 in $100 bills. 

The defense contends that Taboada and Strie- 
dinger invented their story while both were impris- 
oned at the Miami Metropolitan Correctional Center. 
Striedinger denied he was lying. With Taboada, lead 
defense attorney Frank Rubino tried to show under 
cross examination that Taboada had shopped around 
for a trial in which he could testify in return for a 
reduction of his 21-year prison sentence on a cocaine 
trafficking conviction in South Carolina. 
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Drug Boss 
To Testity 
Against 
Noriega 


U.S. expected to call 
jailed Carlos Lehder 


By Peter Eisner 
LATIN AMERICA CORRESPONDENT 

Miami Carlos Lehder, the most important Co- 
lombian cocaine boss ever jailed by the United States, 
is expected to testify for the government early this 
week in the drug conspiracy case against Manuel Ant- 
onio Noriega. 

Sources close to the case said that Lehder, serving 
life imprisonment but offered a deal for his testimony, 
was moved secretly from his prison quarters to a 
downtown Miami holding cell in recent days. 

His testimony could follow that of Panamanian 


drug dealer Ri- 
cardo Bilonick, 
now on the stand 
for the prosecu- 
tion. Bilonick has 
testified he 
worked closely 
with the Medellin 
Cartel to promote 
cocaine sales, via 
Panama, to the 
United States — 
providing as 
much as $10 mil- 
lion in kickbacks 
to Noriega. 
Sources said 
that the govern- 
ment, satisfied 
that such testi- 
mony will clearly 
establish the de- 
posed general’s 
guilt, has elected 
m to sharply pare 
Tampa Tribune Photo its witness list of 
Carlos Lehder 80 and could close 
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its case against Noriega after only two more weeks of 
testimony and a total of about 45 witnesses. The trial 
began Sept. 3, 

There has been considerable arguing among federal 
officials as to whether Lehder should be brought in to 
testify, a source close to the trial said. “‘He’s a loose 
cannon,” this source said. “I think he’s dangerous to 
the case. There’s no telling exactly what he will say 
once he takes the stand. I’m amazed that they’re do- 
ing it. 

Newsday reported in September that Lehder, im- 
prisoned at the Marion (Ill.) Correctional Facility, the 
toughest maximum-security prison in the country, 
had been offered a deal in return for his testimony. 
The U.S. attorney’s office in Miami later confirmed 
signing the agreement with Lehder. 

When Lehder was indicted in Tampa, Fla., on drug 
conspiracy charges, the U.S. attorney there called him 
‘the prototype of the narco-terrorist, the embodiment 
of the most destructive, dangerous, evil and antisocial 
forces functioning in the world today.” 

Lehder was delivered to U.S. custody by Colombia 
and brought to the United States in 1987. He was 
convicted in 1988 in U.S. District Court in Tampa of 
drug conspiracy and trafficking charges, and sen- 
tenced to life without parole plus 135 years in prison. 

Under the government deal signed by Miami feder- 
al prosecutors, Lehder, 42, has been moved out of 
Marion and given a secret identity in another prison. 
The government also has agreed to family visits and 
has given vague assurances that he might be able to 
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Lehder Seen as Noriega Witness 


. NORIEGA from Page 4 


get out of prison eventually. 

The promise of leniency presumably 
would induce Lehder to behave himself 
in court. The dual German-Colombian 
national, a professed admirer of Adolf 
Hitler, told journalists and others in- 
terviewing him that he was distraught 
about being in the Marion prison, 
which is virtually a permanent solitary 
lockup. He has elicited sympathy from 


many Colombians who saw him in a 
prison interview with a reporter earlier 
this year wearing leg and hand mana- 
cles, the standard way that prisoners in 
maximum security are moved about. 
Sources said they expect the govern- 
ment to use Lehder to show that the 
Medellin cocaine cartel had an ongoing 
relationship with Noriega, a connection 
the prosecution has had trouble estab- 
lishing amid often conflicting testimo- 
ny by government witnesses. Virtually 
all the witnesses in the government 


case are convicted drug conspirators 
who are testifying as part of plea bar- 
gains that signficantly reduce their sen- 
tences and fines. 

Noriega’s lawyer, Frank Rubino, has 
hammered away at the credibility of the 
government witnesses, saying they sold 
their testimony for the promise of light 
sentences. Rubino contends that Nor- 
iega was surrounded by men who used 
the general’s name to shake down the 
drug cartel without Noriega’s knowl- 
edge. 
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Drug Lord Ties- 


Big Names To 
Cocaine Ring 


By Peter Eisner 
LATIN AMERICA CORRESPONDENT 
Miami — Drug kingpin Carlos Lehder began dropping names yester- 
day, testifying about how his organization co-opted and bribed Manuel 
Antonio Noriega; Fidel Castro’s brother, Raul, and former Colombian 
president Alfonso Lopez Michelson in a cocaine distributing network. 
The startling testimony about the former Colombian head of state, in 


particular, had immediate repercus- 
sions. Lopez Michelson, a respected 
statesman and leader of President Ce- 
sar Gaviria’s Liberal Party, is current- 
iy in Miami — he keeps a home here. 
The Gaviria government has demand- 
ed that the United States grant Lopez 
Michelson immunity from prosecution 
so he can return to Colombia and pre- 
sent a written deposition on his activi- 

ties. 
Lopez Michelson indignantly denied 
the charges, saying they were a com- 
posite of old information already in- 
vestigated with fantasy. ““To say that I 
was in some way the godfather of 
Pablo Escobar or Noriega in relation 
to their political or criminal activities 
is an unacceptable lie,” he said in a 
i telephone interview in Miami. He 
Photo by Tampa Tribune blamed the “inexcusable comments” 
Carlos Lehder on a sentence reduction that Lehder 
would receive in return for testimony 


that ‘‘implicates other people.” 

The characterization of Lopez Michelson as a paid agent who partici- 
pated in cartel planning sessions came on the second day of testimony 
from the highest-level cartel figure to appear in a U.S. courtroom. Seek- 
ing leniency for his 1988 sentence to life in prison without parole for 
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drug trafficking, Lehder was appearing for the gov- 
ernment at the trial of the deposed Panamanian gen- 
eral. Noriega faces the same penalty if convicted of 
drug conspiracy charges. Lehder’s dramatic descrip- 
tion of the inner workings of the cartel provided a 
detailed history of an organization that bribed politi- 
cians and murdered those who stood in its way — 
including Colombian Justice Minister Rodrigo Lara 
Bonilla, assassinated in April, 1984. 

After five hours of direct questioning by the govern- 
ment, the defense won a free afternoon to prepare for 
what will likely be a crucial attempt to impugn 
Lehder’s version of events. “He wasn’t on the witness 
list, so I didn’t have the weekend to prepare,” defense 
attorney Frank Rubino told reporters as he left the 
courtroom. “It won’t be enough time, but TIl have to 
do it anyway.” 

When testimony resumes today, Rubino faces an 
additional problem. He has acknowledged that he met 
Lehder at Lehder’s Norman’s Cay, Bahamas, cocaine 
smuggling stronghold. The meeting, which included 
U.S. fugitive Robert Vesco, now living in Cuba, took 
place in the company of Larry Greenberger, Rubino’s 
former business partner. Greenberger is identified by 
U.S. prosecutors as Lehder’s main smuggling connec- 
tion in the United States. No charges have ever been 
filed in connection with the Bahamas meeting, but 
mention of it, one government source said, could 
bring the case close to mistrial. Greenberger was 
found shot to death in Okeechobee, Fla., in 1988. 

As he gave an insider’s overview of cartel oper- 
ations in the ’80s, Lehder said he held several meet- 
ings with Raul Castro, Cuba’s defense minister, who, 
he said, guaranteed Colombian cocaine flights over 
Cuba “if necessary.” Also he said, Castro associate 
Manuel Pineiro, also known as Red Beard, discussed 
controlling the cocaine pipeline through Nicaragua to 
the United States. “It was not the Sandinistas, it was 
Cuba who controlled that cocaine conspiracy,”’ 
Lehder said. ‘“The Sandinistas would not lift a finger 
without their cooperation.” 

He said the cartel turned to Cuba after its oper- 
ations were raided, first in Colombia and later in Pa- 
nama. The group’s first major political protector, he 
said, was Lopez Michelson, whom he described as a 
willing member of the network. ‘‘Alfonso Lopez Mi- 
chelson was a cartel protector. [Maximum cartel boss 
Pablo] Escobar named him his political godfather,” 
Lehder testified. In turn, Lehder said, “he [Lopez] 
was in a brotherhood with. . . Noriega.” 

Lehder said that the cartel financed Lopez Michel- 
son’s attempt to regain the Colombian presidency in 
1982, paying him at least $654,000, and providing 
airplanes, helicopters, automobiles and drivers for his 
election campaign. 

“How did paying Alfonso Lopez Michelson have an 
effect on your free operation in Colombia?” asked As- 
sistant U.S. Attorney Guy Lewis. 

“We did not need protection as Colombians; we 
needed his political clout,’’ Lehder responded. 

But after losing the 1982 elections to Belisario Be- 
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tancur, Lopez Michelson served openly as a govern- 
ment envoy at a meeting with the cartel in Panama in 
June, 1984. At that meeting, the cartel offered to sur- 
render its operations in return for a pledge that mem- 
bers not be extradited to the United States. The Co- 
lombian government refused. 

Lehder, 42, a dual German-Colombian national, 
also for the first time provided direct testimony link- 
ing Escobar and the other cartel chiefs to the murder 
of Lara Bonilla. ‘‘Pablo Escobar, Gustavo Gaviria, Ro- 
driguez Gacha and Rafael Cardona — the Mafia end 
of the organization — ordered his assassination,’ 
Lehder said. “I actually congratulated him [Escobar] 
for that.” 

A follow-up question as to why Lara Bonilla was 
ordered killed brought a strange retort from Lehder, 
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who originally was classified in Justice Department 
documents as ‘‘a megalomaniac, a sociopath” whose 
“desire for wealth and power motivated his crimes.” 

It was Lara Bonilla, he said, who ordered the raid 
on the cartel’s Tranquilandia lab, which paralyzed 
cocaine shipments. Rodriguez Gacha said he “had lost 
everything” because of that raid. But more important 
to Lehder, it was Lara Bonilla who had ordered 
Lehder’s extradition to the United States. 

“I share the view that Lara Bonilla had engaged in 
high treason against the Colombian people,” Lehder 
said. The assassination of the justice minister drew 
Escobar and his organization closer to Noriega. “By 
this time, I guess, officer Noriega was General Nor- 
iega, but we didn’t care that much about his rank,” 
Lehder said. 
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For Drug Boss, the Court’s His Stage 


By Peter Eisner 


LATIN AMERICA CORRESPONDENT 


Miami — The man they called Joe Leather when he 
was a young street punk in Jackson Heights, Queens, 
flashed a wink and a grin to courtroom spectators at 
the end of three days of testimony last week. Colom- 
bian drug boss Carlos Lehder was in the mood for 
speechmaking, and the trial of Manuel Antonio Nor- 
iega would do just fine. 

“For many years I was in a political, social, cultur- 
al, ethical confrontation with the United 
States,” said Lehder — his last name 
means “leather” in German — embel- 
lishing his response to a question by de- 
fense attorney Frank Rubino. “And I’m 
glad it’s over . . . I am trying to reha- 
bilitate myself.” 

In dramatic testimony at the Noriega 
drug conspiracy trial, Lehder, who was 
brought to Miami from his hidden quar- 
ters in the U.S. Witness Protection Pro- 
gram, depicted himself as a convert 
from sworn enemy to ally of the Justice 
Department. The 42-year-old Lehder, a 
dual Colombian-German national, pro- 
vided an insider’s history of drug deal- 
ing, alleging the complicity of Fidel Cas- 
tro’s Cuba, an ex-president of Colombia 
and U.S. diplomats who sought his help 
in arming the CIA-created Nicaraguan 
contra rebels. 

Rubino is to continue cross-examining Lehder to- 
morrow in the U.S. District Court in Miami, where 
the Noriega trial is in its third month. 

At times Lehder’s testimony relegated Noriega to 
the background. Then he would swing back to gratu- 
itous references to the deposed general — “‘the crimi- 
nal, corrupt policeman, officer Noriega,” he called 
him — assigning far more direct responsibility to 
Noriega than any other witness has in 10 years of 
court cases and hearings about the cocaine trade. 

The drug boss’ testimony also placed Lehder him- 
self, described by the U.S. governmentas a ‘‘megalo- 





Lehder 


maniac” in numerous court papers, as the man re- 
sponsible for cocaine deals via Panama during the 
1980s, something no other government witness has 
ever said. 

Lehder also appeared to be exacting revenge 
against cocaine boss Pablo Escobar, who Colombian 
investigators and other sources contend sold Lehder 
over to authorities when he started using so much of 
his own product that he was deemed unreliable. 
“Pablo was disgusted by his behavior’and thought he 
was unreliable because he was getting 
more and more stoned all the time,” one 
Colombian source said in a 1989 News- 
day interview in Bogota. The source said 
he had been present at meetings attend- 
ed by Escobar and Lehder. 

By identifying Escobar as a conspira- 
tor in the 1982 assassination of Colom- 
bia’s justice minister, Rodrigo Lara Bon- 
illa, Lehder provided first-hand 
testimony that has been lacking in Co- 
lombia against the drug kingpin, who 
surrendered to Colombian authorities 
on an unrelated lesser charge earlier 
this year. 

Rubino assailed the government 
deal in which Lehder receives more le- 
nient treatment and the hint of a less- 
ening of his sentence of life without 
parole. And Robert Merkle, the former 
U.S. attorney who put Lehder behind bars, was 
irate over the Noriega prosecution’s deal for his 
testimony: “Anybody is entitled to contrition, that’s 
not the point. But is it appropriate to cut a deal 
with this man?” asked Merkle, now in private 
practice after leaving the U.S. attorney’s office in 
Tampa. “This is like giving Charles Manson a deal 
to testify against a burglar.” 

Lehder, imprisoned on a conviction on drug traf- 
ficking and conspiracy charges, signed a controversial 
deal with the United States on Aug. 28, marking his 
conversion from manacled outlaw to cooperating wit- 


‘ness. He admitted guilt for his crimes and agreed to 


testify against Noriega. In return, he and his family 
won entry into the federal Witness Protection Pro- 
gram. Lehder also has been moved from isolation at 
Marion Federal Prison, the nation’s highest security 
penitentiary, but is still in custody. He also dropped a 
$92 million lawsuit against the government, which, 
he charged, kidnaped him from Colombia in 1987 
But Lehder has not dropped an appeal of his convic- 
tion on the trafficking and criminal conspiracy 
charges. 

The prosecution strategy apparently was to have 
the highest-ranking cartel leader ever captured name 
Noriega as the key to smuggling drugs to the United 
States. On cross-examination, however, Lehder also 
discussed topics involving U.S. policy and intelligence 
operations in Central America that Judge William 
Hoeveler has consistently ruled irrelevant and which 
the U.S. Justice Department has literally tried to ex- 
punge from courtroom hearings. 

The key to the political testimony last week was an 
unpublished interview with Lehder, conducted in 
March, 1990, by a free-lance journalist, Morgan 
Strong. In the interview Lehder says U.S. intelligence 
operatives once offered him the chance to deal cocaine 
unimpeded in return for the use of his island smug- 
gling center at Norman’s Cay, Bahamas, as a way 
station for covert U.S. arms shipments to the contras. 
Lehder also mentions the complicity of former Na- 
tional Security Council aide Oliver North in the plans 
and says that one-time Israeli Mossad operative Mike 
Harari, a Noriega intimate, was a key to the drug- 
dealing activity. 

“I think at the time [of the interview] he was out to 
embarrass the American government,” Strong said 
by telephone from Denver, where he was interviewing 
Oliver North for TV Guide. “‘All of the questions he 
would not deal with then [about his personal involve- 
ment] he has been more than willing to deal with 
now,” said Strong, who said both he and his tape 
transcript had been subpoenaed by the defense. ““We 
have two different sides that Lehder is giving. Both 
may be true. I don’t know if one compromises the 
other.” 
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Drug Kingpin 
Testifies On 
Noriega’s Role 


By Peter Eisner 
LATIN AMERICA CORRESPONDENT 

Miami — Carlos Lehder, the only Colombian cartel boss impris- 
oned in the United States, testified against Manuel Antonio Noriega 
yesterday, detailing the running of the cartel as part of a deal he 
hopes will one day get him out of prison. 

“My name is Carlos Lehder,”’ the 42-year-old Colombian cocaine 
smuggler told a hushed courtroom, for the first time acknowledging 
his role as one of the nine leaders of a criminal organization that 
moved hundreds of tons of cocaine from Colombia to the United 
States in the 1980s. 

“I was charged with conspiracy to import cocaine into the United 
States and | participating] in a continuing criminal enterprise. . . I 
was guilty on every count.’ 

Under three hours of questioning by Assistant U.S. Attorney Guy 
Lewis, Lehder, speaking in English, sketched the internal workings of 
the Medellin cocaine bosses and told how his connection grew into 
having his own seat on the cartel’s nine-member board of directors. 
Lehder acknowledged that he had bargained with the U.S. govern- 
ment in hopes of one day leaving prison. 

In the highest-level cartel testimony at an American drug trial, 
.ehder said his organization had collapsed with the imprisonment of 
its bosses — himself included. But most U.S. drug officials disagree. 
Cocaine still flows into the United States from Medellin and other 
Colombian cities, and U.S. officials say the Medellin bosses still run 
their operations from behind bars in Colombia. 

Lehder described how his organization, facing threats and violence 
at the hands of Noriega, then chief of Panama’s military intelligence, 
decided ‘‘we either had to fight him or bribe him.” 

They chose to bribe Panamanian officials, Lehder testified, after 
one trafficker, Bernardo Londono, returned to Medellin with a story 
of how he had been tortured and forced to pay $250,000 to get out of 
Panama City alive. “Did Londono say who he gave the $250,000 to?” 
Lewis asked. 

‘Yes sir,” Lehder replied, gesturing to the defense table. “Officer 
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Sanity in Question 


The judge at the Noriega drug conspiracy 
trial considered ordering a psychiatric exam 
for cocaine boss Carlos Lehder last month 
after hearing his claims of contacts with the 
CIA and members of the Reagan administra- 
tion, according to records released yesterday. 

The musings from U.S. District Court 
Judge William M. Hoeveler about Lehder’s 
mental competency took place out of earshot 
of the Miami jury hearing the case against 
deposed Gen. Manuel Antonio Noriega. But 
the comments were at least an embarrass- 
ment for government prosecutors, who have 
told friends they thought their controversial 
deal to lighten Lehder’s sentence in return 
for his cooperation had bolstered their case. 
It was not clear from the record whether 
such a psychiatric exam actually took place. 

— Peter Eisner 








Noriega Defense Gets Documents 


By Peter Eisner 
LATIN AMERICA CORRESPONDENT 

Miami — The U.S. attorney’s office 
has given defense lawyers documents 
concerning newly revealed cooperation 
between Manuel Antonio Noriega and 
the Drug Enforcement Administration, 
hoping to limit damage the late revela- 
tion could cause to the ongoing trial of 
the deposed general on drug conspiracy 
charges, well-informed sources said 
yesterday. 

The sources said the DEA investiga- 
tive reports, turned over Saturday, were 
related to Operation Negocio, a five-year 
intelligence operation run by the DEA 
in Panama from 1983 through 1987. 

‘They had to turn over the file. There 
was no question about that, but they 
seem to feel it’s not a big problem,” said 
one government source, indicating that 
prosecutors now think they can limit the 
impact of the disclosure. The informa- 
tion about Noriega’s additional coopera- 
tion with the DEA could damage the 


prosecution by bolstering the defense 
contention that Noriega’s actions were 
at the behest of U.S. officials. 

Newsday reported yesterday that in- 
formation concerning the operation 
was provided to the U.S. attorney’s of- 
fice here about one week ago, by DEA 
agents formerly stationed in Panama. 
The prosecutor is bound to reveal such 
information to the defense; not doing so 
could be grounds for a mistrial. 

Sources told Newsday there was no 
explanation as to how the material had 
been overlooked until four months into 
the Noriega trial and days before de- 
fense attorneys begin their arguments 
in the federal case. 

U.S. officials have conceded that Nor- 
iega long participated in some drug and 
intelligence operations with the United 
States, but they also charge that he 
participated in his own drug deals on 
the side. Members of the prosecution 
team have expressed concern that the 
disclosure of added cooperation at this 


late date could jeopardize the entire 
case against the deposed Panamanian 
general, whose capture was the object 
of the 1989 U.S. invasion of Panama. 

Operation Negocio involved Norie- 
ga’s providing information to the DEA 
on the identities of pilots and planes 
smuggling drug money into Panama 
The period of the operation overlaps 
the 1982 to 1986 time frame of the in- 
dictment against Noriega, although 
government sources said some key co- 
conspirators in the indictment were not 
subjects of the Negocio probe. 

Jon May, one of two attorneys de- 
fending Noriega, smiled broadly as he 
told reporters late Saturday he was 
blocked by federal court rules’ from 
making any statement on the new dis- 
closure. 

“We don’t have a comment,” said 
Diane Cossin, a spokeswoman for the 
U.S. attorney’s office, when asked for 
information about Operation Negocio 
and the files turned over to the defense 


Sources said they were concerned 
that ongoing disputes within the Jus- 
tice Department were to blame for the 
disclosure of Operation Negocio so late 
in the trial. 

“What this shows is that the | 
States government is not monolith 
that there are internal wars 
legal specialist, Paul Rothstein 
Georgetown University Law Center in 
Washington. “They are not helping 
each other; each is jealous of its own 
secrets. This is particularly true of the 
intelligence community.’ 

Noriega served as a paid informant of 
the CIA for years before he became 
head of the Panamanian Defense 
Forces. He charges that politics 
drugs, caused a falling out with the 
United States. His defense is expected 
to claim that Noriega was castigated 
when he refused to participate in U.S 
planning to back the U.S.-created con 
tras in Nicaragua and overthrow the 
leftist Sandinista regime 
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BALLEN PANAMANIAN GENERAL — 


_uie Noriega 
Connection 


By Peter Eisner 


\TIN AMERICA CORRESPONDENT 
MIAMI 
n the sparsely attended courtroom at the U.S. 
Court House in downtown Miami, a spectator’s 
gaze is invariably drawn to the solitary figure 


seated at the defense table wearing a drab, for- 
n military uniform 
lhe defendant is deposed Panamanian leader Man- 
Antonio Noriega, charged by the United States 


with conspiring to import drugs to the United States. 
He is grim-faced most of the time during a trial that 


began in September and probably will last well into 
1992. A smile comes occasionally when he sees his wife, 
Felicidad, or one of his three daughters 

Noriega was the commander of the U.S.-trained Pa- 
namanian Defense Forces until Dec: 20; 1989, when 
the United States invaded Panama. President George 
Bush contended that Noriega had created an outlaw 
tate. Hiding at first, but then turning himself in on 


Jan. 5, 1990, Noriega was flown to Miami and was 


accorded prisoner of war status under terms of the 
Geneva Convention 

The United States says that the invasion of Pana- 
ma has nothing to do with the trial of Noriega, that 
the drug charges he faces are separate from any mili- 
tary or presidential actions that may have been taken. 
It says that he con- 
spired with Panama- 
nian friends and Co- 
lombian drug 
traffickers to flood 
our nation with 
drugs 

Noriega’s defense 
lawyer, Frank Ru- 
bino, contends that 
these witnesses are 
testifying in return 
for getting out of 
long jail terms. Vir- 
tually all of them 
have already been 
convicted or pleaded 
guilty to dealing co- 
caine 

Probably the most 
important single witness against Noriega was Carlos 
Lehder, the highest ranking cocaine boss ever seized by 
the United States. As part of a deal with the govern- 
ment to receive more lenient treatment after his 1987 
drug conviction, Lehder testified that Noriega was a 
najor player in drug trafficking between Colombia, 
Panama and the United States in the early 1980s. But 
Lehder admitted that he never met Noriega and his 

timony conflicted with the other witnesses for the 
rovernment, many of whom said that Noriega was 
operating behind the scenes and in a more limited role. 

Lehder did say that he had contacts with the U.S 

rnment during the Reagan administration about 
the possible use of his island in the Bahamas for ship- 
ping arms to the Nicaraguan contras. These fighters 
had been organized by the CIA to overthrow Nicara- 
fua’s Sandinista government 
Noriega’s Defense: He Helped the U.S. 

But Noriega’s defense attorney contends that be- 
yond all the conflicting testimony provided by the 
government witnesses, Noriega actually was working 
with the U.S. government, particularly the Drug En- 
forcement Administration, to catch drug traffickers 
When he begins presenting his side of the story, prob- 
ably this week, Rubino is expected to call former di- 
rectors of the DEA, who will describe Noriega’s co- 
operation with that agency. He also has subpoenaed 
former Marine Lt. Col. Oliver North, who was in 
charge of the Reagan administration’s controversial 
policy of funding the contras 

Rubino argues that Noriega’s actions cannot be 
separated from those of the U.S. government, since 


Noriega, right, with his lawyer, 
Frank Rubino, in court drawing 


the former Panamanian leader was paid hundreds of 


thousands of dollars as an operative for the CIA. 

Ultimately, the jury will have to decide whether 
this is, as the prosecutors contend, “‘just another drug 
case,” or whether it involves secret U.S. operations in 
which Noriega was involved. 
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Manuel Noriega 
Now on trial for conspir- 
ing to import drugs to the 


Antonio Noriega was born 
in 1936 in a Panama City 
neighborhood consisting 
of a rickety maze of wood- 








Include It has been said that 
3 U.S. authorities noticed Noriega while he was at a 
military school in Peru and began offering the still 


during a 1969 coup attempt. Noriega rose to chief of 


intelligence and then became general and chief of the 
Panamanian military in 1983. 
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A Historical 
Timeline On 
Panama And 
Noriega 


1983 — U.S. warship Nashville 
steams inio the harbor at Cristobal, 
signaling U.S. ratification of Pana- 
manian independence from Co- 
fombia. 

1903 — United States negotiates 
canal treaty with a Frenchman, Phi- 
lippe Buanu-Variia, who: claims to 
represent Panamanian interests. 

United States agrees to build the 
Panama Canal, paying Panama 
$10 million and $250, 000 annually. 

1914 — Panama Canal construc- 
tion is completed, linking Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans. . 

1968 — Arnulfo Arias elected presi- 
dent of Panama for third term, im- 
mediately ousted in military coup. 
Gen. Omar Torrijos emerges as 
Panama's leader. 

1977 — Tormjos and President Jm- 
my Carter sign Panama Canal trea- 
ties, guaranteeing Panamanian 
control of the canal in 1999. 

1981 — Forros dies in mysterious 
plane crash. 

1983 — Manuel Antonio Noriega 
replaces Torrijos: successor, Gen. 

Ruben Paredes, as head of Pana- 
manian National Guard. Noriega 
reorganizes the guard as the Pana- 
manian Defense Forces. 

1988 — Noriega is indicted on 
drug charges in Florida. 

May 7, 1989 — Elections are held _ 
in Panama. Voters reject Noriega 
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Know Your Rights 


To get copies of Bill of Rights series, which began self-addressed envelope, stamped for $1, to News- 
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Noriega Lawyers Ask for Recess 


By Peter Eisner 
LATIN AMERICA CORRESPONDENT 

Miami — Defense attorneys for Manuel Antonio 
Noriega yesterday petitioned for a recess until the 
New Year in the ongoing drug conspiracy trial against 
their client, saying the disclosure of extensive, unre- 
ported cooperation by the deposed general with the 
United States is “beyond question the most signifi- 
cant information given to us in this case.” 

In an extraordinary hearing following testimony by 
the next to the last government witness, defense at- 
torney Jon May charged that the last-minute disclo- 
sure of information about ‘Operation Negocio,’ a five- 
year intelligence operation run by Noriega, gives an 
unfair advantage to the prosecution. 

Being forced to immediately present the defense 
case would ‘‘cause severe impairment,” May argued. 
“We were about to embark on the interview of wit- 
nesses without the most critical testimony being 
iVailable to us.” 

He asked for time to investigate the material con- 


tained in files handed over Saturday and yesterday 
morning by the government on Operation Negocio. 

Judge William M. Hoeveler, showing little sympa- 
thy for the defense arguments, first questioned why 
the defense would need a delay before presenting its 
case. ‘You do have six investigators,” he said, refer- 
ring to an agreement by which the defense has been 
paid for by the government. But said he would study 
the matter for a likely ruling today. ‘‘Let’s consider a 
compromise,” Hoeveler told the defense. “I don’t 
want anything to prejudice the defense . . . but I 
have a jury to think about,”’ he said. 

Newsday first reported the existence of Operation 
Negocio on Sunday, quoting government sources 
close to the case as saying they feared the case could 
be damaged by the new material. The operation was 
disclosed to government prosecutors on Dec. 6 by a 
Drug Enforcement Administration agent who had 
been based in Panama. That agent and eight other 
DEA operatives have been subpoenaed to testify by 
the defense. In Operation Negocio, Noriega’s defense 
forces provided information to some of these agents 


about people carrying drug money into Panama. 

The operation overlaps with the period of the drug 
conspiracy indictment against Noriega and fits in 
with the defense argument that Noriega’s involve- 
ment with drugs was related to his role as a U.S. 
agent. The defense contends that he cooperated with 
the DEA and the U.S. intelligence community, but 
had a falling-out with the Reagan administration over 
policies toward the U.S.-created Nicaraguan contras 
and a proposed invasion of Nicaragua. 

The government acknowledges that Noriega coop- 
erated but says he also dealt drugs outside the scope 
of that cooperation. 

The chief prosecutor, Assistant U.S. Attorney Mi- 
chael P. Sullivan, asked Hoeveler to deny the recess 
motion, saying the defense “should have known” 
about the material. “The documents are not difficult 
to understand . . .I don’t think the defense is preju- 
diced. . ,” he said. 

Prosecutorsplan to spend time today interviewing 
the last of about 42 witnesses called in more than three 
months of testimony, before resting its case . 


Ex-Bush Aide: Noriega Helped Stop Drugs 


By Peter Eisner 
LATIN AMERICA CORRESPONDENT 

Miami — A former chief of staff to then-vice presi- 
dent George Bush acknowledged yesterday that Man- 
uel Antonio Noriega provided significant help to the 
United States in interdicting almost 2 million pounds 
of marijuana on the high seas. 

Adm. Daniel Murphy, who served Bush in the early 
1980s, acknowledged writing a 1983 letter extolling 
Panama’s cooperation in narcotics interdiction. Testi- 
fying for the defense in the drug conspiracy trial 
against the former Panamanian leader, the retired 


four-star admiral said Panamanian cooperation was 
always forthcoming 


as U.S. efforts focused on inter- 


diction of ships suspected of carrying drugs. 
The defense and prosecution agreed on the accura- 


cy of government statistics showing 63 seizures of 


Panamanian vessels between 1982 and 1986 — the 
period covered by the indictment against Noriega — 
carrying 1.9 million pounds of marijuana 

So helpful was the cooperation, Murphy said, that 
by 1986 “‘the drug people finally got the message” and 
stopped trying to ship marijuana altogether 

“To the best of my knowledge, the Panamanian 
government cooperated in all of our requests to board 
Panamanian vessels on the high seas,” Murphy said 

With Murphy’s testimony limited to the coopera- 
tion issue, apparently by agreement during heated 
conversations among the judge, defenders and pros- 


ecution, his more controversial role in the Noriega 
case was not revealed in court 

Murphy met at least twice with Noriega in Panama 
in 1987, offering the general a deal to avoid indict 
ment by withdrawing from leadership of the Pa 
nian Defense Forces and guaranteeing fres 
On a November, 1987, trip Murphy was 
by controversial Korean senai Tongsun Par 
The men traveled on a jet owned by Miami arms dea 
er Sarkis Soghanalian, who is serving a prison 
tence for arms smuggling 

At the time the Reagan administr 
Murphy was serving as an official em 
knowledged that he met with U.S. officials befor: 
after his talks with Noriega 
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Was DEA in Panama? 


A former high-ranking officer in the dis- 
banded Panamanian Defense Forces, contra- 
dicting testimony by U.S. agents, said the 
U.S. Drug Enforcement Administration 
maintained drug-sniffing dogs at Panama's 
airports, according to a deposition heard yes- 
terday at the drug trial in Miami of Manuel 
Antonio Noriega. 

The testimony by former major Cleto Her- 
nandez, a Panamanian military intelligence 
chief and Noriega loyalist, came in a deposi- 
tion videotaped in Panama last month. The 
tape, which included questioning by prosecu- 
tion and defense in the case against the de- 
posed Panamanian general, was played for 
the jury in U.S. District Court. 

—Peter Eisner 




















Noriega Says No 


Won't testify, cites ban on mentioning U.S. invasion 


By Peter Eisner 
LATIN AMERICA CORRESPONDENT 

Miami — Deposed Panamanian leader Manuel Ant- 
onio Noriega yesterday waived his right to testify in 
his own defense in his federal drug conspiracy trial, 
telling a U.S. District Court judge he had decided 
against taking the stand because he would not be al- 
lowed to bring up politi- 
cal matters or the 1989 
U.S. invasion of Panama. 

But Noriega, speaking 
at a hearing closed to the 
jury before the defense 
rested its case, said he 
would not want his refus- 
al to be interpreted as an 
admission of guilt. Rath- 
er, he said, “I am pre- 
pared mentally and phys- 
ically to testify... I 
would not want the pros- 
ecutors or lawyers pre- 
sent here to interpret my 
decision of not testifying 
as thinking I am hiding 
from anything. I have 
sufficient documents and 
sufficient mental recol- 
lection to answer any of 
the questions I have heard in the months that I have 
been sitting here.” 

Judge William Hoeveler then pressed Noriega on 
the issue to determine how he had reached his deci- 
sion. “I understand you were brought here against 
your will,” said Hoeveler, referring obliquely to the 
25,000-member invasion force that took over Panama 











‘I am prepared to testify mentally 
and physically, but based on the 
laws of the country of the United 
States and based also on the 

aty for prisoners of war, 


. Noriega, speaking through an interpreter 


on Dec. 20, 1989, forcing Noriega to surrender two 
weeks later. But Hoeveler asked Noriega if he had 
carefully and independently made up his mind not to 
testify. “Has anyone forced or coerced you into mak- 
ing this decision?” he asked. 

‘No one would be able to do that,” Noriega replied. 
The deposed general told the judge that he had dis- 


3 


cussed the decision whether or not to testify in the 
seven-month old trial with his lawyers, and based his 
decision, at least in part on “limitations on what I 
would be able to discuss.” 

His testimony “would have to be limited not to in- 
clude political matters, issues of war and the inva- 
sion,” Noriega said, referring to the judge’s repeated 








rulings against turning the drug conspiracy case into 
what would otherwise be a political trial 

“I am prepared to testify mentally and physically, 
but based on the laws of the country of the United 
States and based also on the Geneva treaty for prison- 
ers of war, I would take my right not to testify,” Nor- 
iega told Hoeveler, speaking through an interpreter 
Noriega, who wears his 
general’s uniform to 
court, was accorded pris- 
oner or war status after 
the U.S. invasion by the 
International Red Cross, 
which administers the 
international Geneva 
Conventions. 

Further delving into 
Noriega’s mental state 
on declining the opportu- 
nity to testify, Hoeveler 
asked the former Pana- 
manian leader if he had 
been taking medication, 
or if he had received psy- 
chological or psychiatric 
care in the two years of 
his confinement. 

Noriega said “‘no” to 
ali of these questions 


adding, however, that “last year on the anniversary of 


the invasion, the director of MCC [Metropolitan Cor- 
rectional Center, the Miami prison where Noriega has 
been held] sent a psychiatrist over but I said it wasn’t 
necessary.” Noriega’s attorneys, Frank Rubino and 
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Noriega Won't Take Witness Stand 


NORIEGA from Page 3 








Jon May, raised new protests following the hearing 
about what they said was the government’s alleged 
failure to provide documents needed to defend Nor- 
iega. 

May told Hoeveler that some documents which 
were central to the case, involving Noriega’s CIA con- 
tacts and his cooperation with the Drug Enforcement 
Administration were released halfway into the trial. 
He said he believes others have been withheld. 

“What do we do, stop the trial?” Hoeveler asked 
May. “The government says it has done all it can do 

. . What am I to say, ‘no, you haven’t?’ ” Hoeveler 





asked. 

May said that was exactly what he was asking Hoe- 
veler to do. “Given what has happened in this case, 
we are indeed suspicious,” May replied. “We don’t 
believe they have turned over everything . . . No, 
your honor, I don’t trust them.” 

The judge, nevertheless, denied most of the defense 
motions for additional documents and said he would 
rule on others later. 

After the defense rested its case, the government 
began calling rebuttal witnesses, expected to take one 
more week. The judge said closing arguments could 
come next week with the case being sent to the jury 
after that. 
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Defusing Noriega’s Defense 


Prosecutor’s plea designed as preemptive strike 


By Peter Eisner 
LATIN AMERICA CORRESPONDENT 

Miami — The U.S. government 
launched a preemptive attack on likely 
defense tactics as it began a blistering 
closing argument in the drug conspir- 
acy trial of Manuel Antonio Noriega, 
saying the the deposed Panamanian 
leader “put tons and tons of a powdery, 
white death on the streets of U.S. 
cities.” 

Assistant U.S. Attorney Myles Mal- 
man addressed the jury for about three 
hours in the first portion of the govern- 
ment’s closing argument. He was to 
continue today, followed by the defense 
close and then a government rebuttal, 
before the case goes to the jury, prob- 
ably tomorrow. Noriega is accused of 
helping the Medellin cocaine cartel ship 
drugs to the United States. He faces up 
to 160 years in prison if convicted on all 
counts. 

Malman’s technique was designed to 
defuse likely defense arguments that 
Noriega worked always at the behest of 
the United States and that testimony to 
the contrary is false, because it comes 
from convicted dope dealers. “Mr. Ru- 
bino [Noriega lead attorney Frank Ru- 
bino] calls them goats. . . rats, snitch- 


es — something out of a grade B mov- 
ie,” he said. “If we get past all that slick 
talk,” he added, “each and every one of 
. . . [the convicted drug dealers who 
testified for the government] plead 
guilty before ajudge. . - Plea bargain- 
ing is lawful. They are people . . . not 
some form of subhuman life. 

“They are not living it up, eating bon 
bons and tapdancing. . .” 

On the other hand, Malman said, 
Noriega’s cooperation with the U.S. 
government, the mainstay of the de- 
fense case, was minimal. Noriega 
might “throw one or two to the DEA 
{Drug Enforcement Administration], 
chitchat. with the CIA.” But those 
qualities, Malman said, waving his 
arm toward Noriega, who was seated 
quietly in his military uniform at the 
defense table, only showed ‘“‘how 
smart he is, how deceptive he is, how 
manipulative he is.” 

‘Manuel Antonio Noriega was a man 
of great power,” the prosecutor told the 


jury. “He used his power to trick and 


fool the DEA, CIA and the gringos. He 
sold his uniform and his army. . . toa 
murderous international gang known 
as the Medellin cocaine cartel.” 

The government prosecutor sought 


to trace the development of Colombia's 
Medellin cartel for the jury, alleging 
that Noriega was central to its creation. 
“The thing about Panama is, unfortu- 
nately, that it’s next to Colombia,” he 
said, pointing to a map. “And Colombia 
means cocaine.” 

In Malman’s version of events, cartel 
members Pablo Escobar, Gustavo Ga- 
viria, Juan David, and Jorge and Fabio 
Ochoa came together thanks to Norie- 
ga’s intercession after the November, 
1981, kidnaping by M-19 guerrillas of 
Marta Nieves Ochoa, the youngest sis- 
ter of the Ochoa brothers. “We've 
learned that there was a group of horri- 
ble guerrillas named M-19,” Malman 
said. He described how Noriega spon- 
sored negotiations in Panama between 
M-19 and Ochoa family representa- 
tives. “This was the birth, the ground 
floor of the Medellin cartel.” 

In fact, the Medellin dealers were al- 
ready operating by 1981, and the kid- 
naping of the Ochoas’ sister led to the 
development of a right-wing terrorist 
group funded by the traffickers. The 
wave of violence in Colombia that fol- 
lowed the creation of that group led M- 
19 to sue for peace, and ask Noriega to 
arrange the meetings. 
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Noriega Defense: U.S. Case Reeks 


By Peter Eisner 
LATIN AMERICA CORRESPONDENT 

Miami — The lead attorney for Manuel Antonio 
Noriega derided the drug conspiracy case and the wit- 
nesses who testified against the deposed Panamanian 
peer yesterday, saying the case “stinks like a dead 

ish.” 

The lawyer, Frank Rubino, was feisty and derisive 
in his scorn for the 10-count drug conspiracy indict- 
ment against Noriega. He made veiled references to 
the political atmosphere surrounding the trial, for 
which the United States invaded Panama with 25,000 
troops and killed hundreds of Panamanians to cap- 
ture the man President George Bush considered a 
drug-dealing menace. 

Prosecutors referred to Noriega in their closing as 
“a classic military dictator,” Rubino noted for the 
jury. “But is that a crime in the United States? Why 
didn’t they call him a drug dealer? This case stinks 
like a dead fish. This smells all the way to Washing- 
ton. You ought to ask for an old newspaper to wrap up 
the indictment when you start your deliberations.” 

Myles Malman, the assistant U.S. attorney who de- 
livered the government’s five-hour closing statement 
on Tuesday, had predicted Rubino would focus on the 
deals made by the government with dozens of convict- 
ed drug dealers. ‘He will call them rats, scum,” Mal- 
man said. 


“I don’t want to disappoint him,” Rubino said later 
in the day, running down the list of witnesses he con- 
tended tailored their testimony against Noriega to win 
reduced sentences and the right to keep drug profits. 
“They are the scum of the earth. They’re disgusting, 
they belong in cages,” Rubino said. 

“The government pursued them with a vengeance, 
hunted them . . . and then they underwent an im- 
maculate rejuvenation. On the day they decided to 
testify, the liars became truth tellers, drug dealers 
became drug fighters. They went from being the en- 
emy of the government to being the spokesmen for 
the government.” 

In particular he focused on Carlos Lehder, the high- 
est-ranking Colombian drug boss ever tried in the 
United States. ‘‘The jewel of the Nile, the gem of them 
all,” Rubino said, pointing frequently to the prosecu- 
tion table. “When they brought Carlos Lehder in here, 
the only thing they could have done to outdo that would 
have been to bring in Charlie Manson.” 

Lehder was convicted in Tampa in 1988 on drug 
charges and sentenced to life plus 135 years. Newsday 
late last year reported the deal in which Lehder was 
allowed to switch out of Marion Federal Prison, the 
highest-security penitentiary in the United States, to 
another, undisclosed, lockup. Lehder also won witness 
protection status for himself and his family. Sources 
also told Newsday Lehder also was given an ambiguous 


pledge that his case would be considered in line with a 
now-defunct extradition treaty with Colombia. That 
could reduce his prison term to less than 30 years, with 
parole possible within 10 years. 

Rubino repeatedly mocked Lehder’s testimony, 
showing discrepancies, for example, with statements 
by Floyd Carlton Caceres, the convicted Panamanian 
drug pilot who was the key player in the original 1988 
indictment of Noriega. Carlton said he was unable to 
fly his loads of cocaine into Panama City airports, 
while Lehder said such flights were frequent and un- 
impeded, Rubino told the jury. “‘Of course, he 
wouldn’t lie to you,” he said mockingly. 

Rubino also derided the notion that Noriega went to 
Medellin to meet with cartel bosses in 1983, citing the 
proof offered by the government: testimony by two 
convicted Colombian drug pilots, Roberto Striedinger 
and Gabriel Taboada. The men said they saw Noriega 
with Pablo Escobar, and Jorge and Fabio Ochoa in a 
meeting in which Noriega was asked to help purchase a 
Ferrari for Fabio Ochoa. He charged that Taboada and 
Striedinger made the story up while jailed together in 
Miami. “Too many things in this trial don’t make 
sense,” Rubino said. 

Rubino was to continue his closing today, followed 
by a government rebuttal. The jury was to be charged 
by District Judge William Hoeveler after that, possibly 
by tonight. 


Noriega’s Defense 
Fires Final Salvo 


By Peter Eisner 
LATIN AMERICA CORRESPONDENT 

Miami — The attorney for Manuel Antonio Nor- 
iega wrapped up his seven-month defense of the 
former Panamanian leader yesterday, charging 
the United States used a 10-count drug conspiracy 
indictment as a ploy to carry out its political agen- 
da in Panama. 

“Why does the government want to show you 
that Panama was a military dictatorship?” defense 
attorney Frank Rubino asked the jury in a blister- 
ing attack on discrepancies in the drug conspiracy 
case. He ended his remarks by reading prosecution 
arguments that Noriega had named himself the 
first four-star general in Panamanian history and 
that the Panamanian Defense Forces ruled Pana- 
ma “‘with an iron fist.” 

“Why did they set out to prove that it is a mili- 
tary dictatorship above and beyond a reasonable 
doubt?” he asked. “It’s not in the indictment; 
that’s not why we’re here — or is it?” 

And then, in a dramatic gesture to cap his five- 
hour assault on the prosecution, Rubino crossed 
the silent federal courtroom and embraced the uni- 
formed Noriega, who stood up next to him, tears. 
welling in his eyes as he faced the jury. 

“Are you going to find him guilty of being a 
military dictator?” Rubino asked, as Judge Wil- 
liam M. Hoeveler admonished him to have Noriega 
sit down. 

The 12-member jury was then sequestered for 
the first time since the case began in September. 
Hoeveler said they should expect to start delibera- 
tions this afternoon after a morning rebuttal by 
lead prosecutor Michael P. Sullivan and further 
instructions from the bench. 

Earlier, Rubino told the jurors — some laughing 
when he derided a witness for nodding when he 
made a point — that the government still had an 
opportunity to sway their opinion before delibera- 
tions. 

“The government always gets the final word, 
but you get the final say.” 

And after pointing out specifics in which he said 
the government never connected Noriega directly 
to drug dealers, Rubino enumerated each count of 
the 10-count drug conspiracy indictment, asking 
the jury to decide “‘not guilty, not proved, I have a 
reasonable doubt on every one.” 

Rubino acknowledged he had joked in his re- 
marks, “but it doesn’t mean I’m not serious. It’s 
just that so much of this sounds like a joke. . It 
just doesn’t make sense.” 








A Trial of Controversy 


By Peter Eisner 
LATIN AMERICA CORRESPONDENT 

Miami — While jurors did not accept 
the defense argument that the charges 
against Manuel Antonio Noriega were 
political in nature, Noriega’s defense 
attorney did win adherents to one of his 
arguments: “This was not just another 
run-of-the-mill drug case.” 

Indeed, while the Noriega jury heard 
seven months of testimony in the drug 
conspiracy case against the former Pa- 
namanian general, dozens of cases 
passed through the overloaded federal 
court in Miami. Although most of them 
involved drug charges, none attracted 
the attention or the strict security mea- 
sures surrounding the Noriega trial. 

U.S. District Court Judge William M. 
Hoeveler said “it was the most difficult 
case I’ve had”’ in 15 years on the federal 
bench. Lawyers on both sides argued 
decisions, Hoeveler said, ‘‘that will go 
down in both judicial and political his- 
tory.” 

There was, for example, an ongoing 
confrontation over the disclosure of se- 
cret documents that could have been 
used to bolster the defense contention 
that Noriega was a ploy in Reagan ad- 
ministration attempts to overthrow Ni- 
caragua’s leftist Sandinista govern- 
ment. The early defense strategy was to 
show that Noriega was punished by the 
United States not because of drug traf- 
ficking, but because he balked at a re- 
quest to help in a planned invasion of 
Nicaragua. 

Later the defense discarded that ar- 
gument and based its strategy on show- 
ing how Noriega helped the govern- 
ment fight the war on drugs. 

Almost a year before the trial began, 
a major controversy developed when it 
was revealed that the government had 
secret tapes of Noriega talking to his 
lawyers on the telephone from prison. 
Newsday first reported the existence of 
the tapes. Cable News Network obtained copies of 
them and defied Hoeveler’s restraining order against 
their broadcast. The ruling led to a Supreme Court 
decisioh upholding the concept of prior restraint, a 
precedent-setting limit on the First Amendment to 
the Constitution. 

Another controversy involved Noriega’s first 
American attorney, Raymond Taikiff, who, while rep- 
resenting the general, cooperated with the U.S. attor- 
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ney’s office in a sting operation to nab corrupt county 
judges. Taikiff, who cooperated to avoid being pros- 
ecuted on tax violations, said he was able to separate 
his cooperation from his role in representing Noriega. 

The first item for appeal mentioned by Noriega’s 
chief defense attorney, Frank Rubino, was the Pana- 
ma invasion itself. Noriega was brought to this coun- 
try after he surrendered on Jan. 3, 1990, in the after- 
math of the U.S. invasion of his country. He was 


Panamanians’ Verdict 
On the Verdict: Correct 


By Joachim Bamrud 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Panama City — Many Panamanians, including 
President Guillermo Endara, applauded the convic- 
tion yesterday of Manuel Antonio Noriega, the 
strongman seized and tried by the United States for 
drug crimes. 

“With this act of justice, a dark chapter of Panama- 
nian history has closed . . . The dictator [Noriega] 
and his followers became millionaires at the cost of 
the suffering and pain that drug causes the world,” 
Endara said in a communique. 

A spokesman for the opposition Revolutionary 
Democratic Party, which supported Noriega before 
his ouster, said the verdict came as no surprise to the 
party’s members. 

“It was always known that Gen. Manuel Antonio 
Noriega would be found guilty of some or most of the 
charges because that way the United States justified 
its invasion,” said Alberto Aleman, a prominent party 
legislator. 

A score of Panamanians interviewed on the street 
generally supported the jury’s decision. 

“Pm very satisfied with this verdict. The United 
States justice system has set an example for the 
world,” said Ernesto Olea, 20, a security guard. 

Others agreed with the verdict but said Noriega 





should have been tried in Panama instead of Miami. 

“He got what he deserved but should have been 
tried here since he is a Panamanian and did most 
harm to Panama,” said Samuel Gonzalez, a 24-year- 
old student. 

Others, such as 55-year-old lottery vendor Romelia 
de Valles, said Panama could not have coped with 
Noriega. “‘Panama’s justice system is too inefficient 
and corrupt. Noriega would never have been tried and 
would probably have escaped from jail if he would 
have been detained by Panama,” she said. 

Only a handful of Panamanians interviewed voiced 
disagreement with the verdict. “There was not suffi- 
cient evidence. They used testimony from criminals 
who only wanted a reduced sentence,” said Eduardo 
Dominguez, a 19-year-old shoe shiner. 

Panamanian media gave the verdict wide coverage. 
Telemetro, one of the largest TV stations, interrupted 
its usual broadcasting to announce the jury’s deci- 
sion, while RPC, the largest local radio station, dedi- 
cated most of its afternoon broadcast to the news. 

The seven-month trial has received extensive cov- 
erage in Panama, although many Panamanians ap- 
peared to be more concerned about the major prob- 
lems facing Panama since Noriega’s ouster two years 
ago, such as a surging crime wave, increased use of 
drugs and a 20 percent unemployment rate. 
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AP Photos 


Attorney Rubino and his wife, Ann, and prosecutors Myles Malman, foreground, and Guy Lewis leave court 


granted prisoner-of-war status under the Geneva 
Convention, but the court ruled he could be tried as a 
common criminal. 

The United States appealed to foreign governments 
to freeze bank accounts controlled by Noriega around 
the world. After Noriega complained he could not pay 
for his defense, the court ruled he was indigent, and 
his defense was paid for by the United States under 
the Criminal Justice Act. The government has not 
given a figure for the cost of the case but has acknowl- 
edged it was many millions of dollars. 

All those issues are certain to be subjects for appeal, 
Rubino said. But defense lawyers around the court 
said they saw little chance that the Noriega convic- 
tion would be seriously challenged. 

Probably the most controversial and memorable 
portion of the trial was the testimony of Carlos 
Lehder, the Colombian drug kingpin who became a 
witness for the government after making a much- 
criticized bargain with prosecutors. Lehder told the 
court that Noriega had made a bargain with the Me- 
dellin cartel and was just another corrupt official who 
was bribed to do the bidding of the multi-billion-dol- 
lar cocaine organization. 

Details of his deal with the government, first re- 
ported by Newsday, continue to cause controversy 
The bargain with Lehder allowed him a transfer from 
the maximum-security correctional facility in Marion, 
Ill., to a less strict facility. He and his family were 
given federal witness protection status, and there 
were vague pledges that his sentence of life without 
parole would be subject to reconsideration. Senate in- 
vestigators are probing details of the deal with Lehder 
and with more than a dozen other witnesses who won 
leniency from the government in return for their tes- 
timony. 

One other highlight of the trial came outside the 
courtroom. Prosecutors were shocked to learn mid- 
trial that drug agents had avoided telling them about 
a joint Panamanian-U.S. intelligence probe, dubbed 
Operation Negocios, in which Noriega’s military 
helped the Drug Enforcement Administration catch 
drug criminals. DEA officials later minimized the im- 
portance of the disclosure. But former U.S. officials 
continue to be perplexed about how the cooperation 
could have escaped earlier scrutiny during the gov- 
ernment’s investigative process. 
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Weary Jury 


SPRING S PECIAL Just Wants 


Designer To Go Home 


By Peter Eisner 


LATIN AMERICA CORRESPONDENT 
The Noriega jury, weary after a AREEN trial 
x z and intense deliberations, said they were satisfied 
with their work and just wanted to go home. 


; “It has been a lengthy trial. The decision was 
100% Tropical Fancy ` _difficult,’’ was all foreman Lester Spencer would 


 Worstered Wools SINGLE OR po AA a decision was heavily debated back and 
orth.” 

DOUBLE BREASTED Comp. The jurors were selected from an original 

screening group of 1,200 people who received ques- 


Value $365 tionnaires from the court about their political atti- 
tudes and whether they could remain impartial 
during a long trial. 

The 12 jurors and six alternates empaneled all 
pledged impartiality. During the course of the 
trial, several jurors and alternates were dismissed 
for illness or hardship. Nine women and three men 
remained when jury deliberations began Saturday. 

Two of the jurors are elementary school teach- 
ers. Another is an investigator for an insurance 
clearing house. One is a retired construction work- 
er. Another helps run a family business that 


makes and sells silk flowers. 

Throughout the trial the jurors were mostly in- 
scrutable. Occasionally, those sitting close to them 
in the ornate central courtroom in the federal 


building could hear derisive comments about some 


¥ witnesses. 
At times, as with spectators and sometimes the 
judge himself, the jurors’ attention wandered and 


one or another of them seemed to nod off. 

Late in the trial the court had a rare opportunity 
to hear from each of the jurors when they all ad- 
mitted they had heard news reports about Norie- 
ga’s wife, Felicidad, having been arrested for steal- 
ing buttons from clothing at a local department 
store. 

“T thought it was funny,” said one juror, when 
asked by Hoeveler if Felicidad Noriega’s legal 
problems would affect her decision-making process 
in the general’s case. ‘‘One thing has nothing to do 
with the other,” that juror said. 

“J felt sorry for her,” said another juror. “Tm a 
woman, too, and that kind of thing happens some- 
times.’ 

All 12 jurors said they had heard about the 
plight of Felicidad Noriega, who until that point 
had appeared most days in a spectator’s seat di- | 
‘rectly behind her uniformed husband. | 

The admissions, brought speculation about Í 

„Whether any jury was completely immune to pub- 

. £ -E -  licvity during such a long trial. ’ 

aS Every day of the trial Hoeveler asked the jurors 

bf d T E it? > “whether they had heard or read anything about it. 
ar oO I 5 i . “Noné ever admitted-having done so. 

3 ; 1 Perhaps the most expressive of the jurors was 

Not at Men s World. ea pa and spectators could only rely on 

Our 79 Sizes and body language, but lawyers on both sides saw 

Expert Alterations Assure Spencer as hostile to the government case. “They 

You a Perfect Fit. were definitely worried” when Spencer was named 

foreman, one source close to the government said. 





Noriega Convicted 
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by the chief defense attorney, who said the pros- 


: & ecution was eminently political. Rubino, in his 
summation, said the government case “stinks like 

f i a dead fish . . . all the way to Washington.” 
n % O Rubino was equally biting in his comments to 
reporters outside the courthouse after the verdict. 


“This was not a drug case; it was a political case — 
it always was and always will be. In our opinion, 
this is a modern version of the Crusades. Unless 
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outcome. He said Noriega’s family “was horribly 
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dejected” by the guilty verdict. 























Bush: It’s 


A Win In 
Drug War 


By Saul Friedman and Knut Royce 
WASHINGTON BUREAIL 

Washington — Manuel Antonio Noriega’s 
conviction yesterday on drug racketeering 
charges was a symbolic and political victory for 
the Bush administration, but critics maintain 
that some key objectives in the 1989 invasion of 
Panama remain unfulfilled. 

Shortly after the verdict was announced, 
President George Bush declared that the con- 
viction of the former Panamanian strongman 
was “a major victory against the drug lords.” 

“I hope it sends a lesson to drug lords here 
and around the world they will pay a price if 
they continue to poison the lives of our kids in 
this country and anywhere else,” Bush said 

The prospect of a hung jury worried some 
administration officials Wednesday and early 
yesterday, according to a well-placed adminis- 
tration source. “There was concern when we 
heard the news about that one juror holding 
out,” he said, referring to reports Wednesday 
that a single juror was bucking the majority and 
threatening a hung jury 

Larry Birns, director of the liberal Council on 
Hemispheric Affairs, said the verdict “spared 
Bush what could have been an embarrassment 
before the elections, if Noriega had been acquit- 
ted.” 

A hung jury or an acquittal would have been 
a political and symbolic “‘disaster,” agreed Sen. 
Alfonse D’Amato (R-N.Y.). But D’Amato, a con- 
servative who supported the administration’s 
invasion of Panama and the seizure of Noriega 
for trial in the United States, also agreed with 
critics who say that other key goals for the inva- 
sion — stopping narcotics and money launder- 
ing through the Central American nation — 
have not been met. 

“To the extent that the invasion of Panama 
and the capture of Noriega were justified as an 
anti-drug operation, we have seen no decline in 
drugs coming into this country from Panama,” 
said Jared Kostler, of the Washington Office on 
Latin America, a human rights group. 

Congress’ General Accounting Office con- 
cluded last year that Panama “‘continues to be a 
haven for money laundering” and said that 
drug trafficking could be on the increase. 

Nevertheless, the conviction was clearly a vic- 
tory for the Drug Enforcement Administration 
— the “‘foot soldiers” who put together the case 
for the Department of Justice. At DEA head- 
quarters here special agents at the cocaine sec- 
tion were “‘abuzz, glowing and in jubilation,” 
said spokesman Con Dougherty. He said the 
agents also achieved something of a coup — 
“they found out about the verdict and got it to 
us before CNN did.” 

In Miami, Tom Cash, the top DEA official 
there, said, “This is my finest hour.” 

Attorney General William Barr described the 
verdict as “an important message to the drug 
lords: There are no safe havens; their wealth and 
their firepower cannot protect them forever.” 


THE NORIEGA VERDICT 





Guilty on 8 Drug Counts 


By Peter Eisner 
LATIN AMERICA CORRESPONDENT 





Miami — Manuel Antonio Noriega was con- 
victed yesterday of turning Panama into a safe 
haven for the shipment of cocaine from Colombia 
to the United States. Two years after U.S. forces 


invaded his country and seized him, the de- 
posed Panamanian leader — and former 
U.S. intelligence operative — faces the pros- 
pect of life in a maximum-security prison. 
The verdict from the nine-woman, three- 
man federal jury found Noriega guilty on 
eight of 10 counts in the 1988 indictment 
against him, charges that led President 
George Bush to order the Dec. 20, 1989, in- 
vasion. With the eight guilty counts, Nor- 
iega, 54, faces a maximum sentence of 120 
years imprisonment and a fine of about $1 
million. Sentencing is set for July 10. 
Prosecutors hailed the verdict. U.S. At- 
torney James McAdams saluted the work of 
Drug Enforcement Administration agents 
and prosecutors in the case, expressing 
“surprise and a feeling of relief.” Chief 
Prosecutor Michael Sullivan called the con- 


Trial’s Progression 


viction a victory in the war on drugs. 
McAdams said as soon as Noriega is sen- 
tenced, he will be taken to Tampa, Fla., for 
trial on marijuana smuggling charges. 
Noriega’s chief defense attorney, Frank 
Rubino, said he was embittered by the ver- 
dict, part of a process that he likened to the 
Crusades. “The United States government 
in its self-appointed role as world policeman 
has invaded a foreign country and taken 
away its leader,” he said. ““The people of the 
United States have condoned that action.” 
Rubino said there would be an appeal. 
After a trial that began in mid-Septem- 
ber, Noriega was found guilty of having 
worked with the Medellin Cartel in 1982 
through 1984 to supply cocaine laboratories 
in Panama and Colombia, ship chemicals 
for cocaine production back to Colombia 


dinger and Gabriel Ta- 
boada say they saw Nor- 
iega receive $500,000 
and six French dancing 


Feb. 4, 1988 — Noriega 
indicted in Miami. 

dan. 3, 1990 — After the 
U.S. invasion of Panama, 
Noriega turns himself in to 
U.S. military authorities. 
Sept. 4, 1991 — Jury se- 
lection for trial begins. 
Sept. 13 — Government 
signs plea agreement 
with Carlos Lehder, offer- 
ing in return for testimony 


against Noriega witness 
protection, a change of 
prisons and possible re- 
duction of his life sen- 
tence. 

Sept. 16 — Prosecutors 
open their case. 

Sept. 25 — Drug pilot 
Floyd Cariton testifies 
Noriega approved his 
drug flights for cartel in 
exchange for up to 





Floyd Carlton 
$200,000 per load. 
Oct. 3 — Convicted traf- 
fickers Roberto Strie- 


giris from Medellin cartel 
leader in 1983. 

Nov. 14 — Ricardo Bilon- 
ick says his cargo line fun- 
neled about 20 tons of co- 
caine through Panama to 
Miami, paying Noriega al- 
most $10 million. 

Nov. 19 — Carlos Lehder 
says he knew from carte! 
méetings that Panama- 
nian leader struck deals 











and facilitate the transportation of cocaine through 
Panama to the United States. He was found innocent 
of two counts of having participated in a scheme to 
ship cocaine to the United States on a yacht, the Krill, 
in 1986. 

Trial testimony included about five dozen govern- 
ment witnesses who described how Noriega accepted 
bribes from Colombian drug dealers and their cronies 
in return for allowing shipment of co- 
caine through Panama to the United 
States. The defense contended all the evi- 
dence was circumstantial and came from 
confessed drug traffickers in many cases 
looking only for a “‘get-out-of-jail-free 
card.” 

The verdict came after more than 35 
hours of deliberations over five days and 
only one day after the jury foreman an- 
nounced a deadlock that brought fears of 
a mistrial. But by midday yesterday, the 
jurors convinced one holdout to go along 
with the majority for conviction 

Anxiety about a hung jury had been 
building after U.S. District Court Judge 
William Hoeveler told the jurors on 
Wednesday that he could not accept a 
deadlock. But early in the afternoon, the 
jury suddenly informed Hoeveler that 
they had reached a verdict. By 3 p.m., at- 
torneys, DEA officials and members of 
the media began filing into the ornate, 
mahogany-lined central courtroom await- 
ing the jury. 

Noriega was already there, wearing the 
uniform of a general in the now-defunct 
Panamanian Defense Forces. His wife, 
Felicidad, who hadn’t been seen at the 
court since her arrest last month on shop- 
lifting charges, entered with the three 
grown daughters. Noriega’s wife reached 
across the bar separating them, kissing 
and embracing her husband, who smiled. 

As a clerk read the guilty verdicts, Nor- 
iega’s face remained impassive, as did his wife’s, 
while his daughters wept silently. The judge thanked 
the jury and attorneys for their work and the court 
session swiftly ended. 

The verdict brought an end to a trial that was a 
landmark case in every sense. Never before had the 
leader of another country been seized in a military 
invasion and held for trial in the United States. Nor- 
iega was flown to Florida in January, 1990, after sur- 
rendering to U.S. military authorities who had occu- 
pied Panama to root him out. He was first held at the 
Metropolitan Correctional Facility, 15 miles south of 
downtown Miami. During the trial, he was given a 
special room in the basement of the Federal Court- 
house, where the trial was held. 

The first legal confrontation was over whether the 
United States had legal jurisdiction to try Noriega. 
Hoeveler, a 15-year-veteran of the federal court, ruled 
that Noriega could be tried, because Noriega was not 
considered the leader of Panama, but rather its mili- 
tary chief, by the United States. Later, as trial judge, 
Hoeveler would hear prosecutors from the U.S. Attor- 
ney’s office elicit testimony from dozens of witnesses 
that Noriega was the leader of Panama. 

Indeed, the government summation at the end of 
the trial stressed what it called Noriega’s role in hav- 
ing ‘‘sold his uniform and his country” to the Medel- 
lin Cartel. ‘“Why would they have to deal with middle- 
men when they could deal with one man, the leader of 
Panama?” said Myles Malman, one of three principal 
prosecutors on the case. “He sold his uniform and his 
country” to the cartel. 

The decisive verdict was evidence that the jurors 
heeded that argument. Cast aside was the argument 





Please see NORIEGA on Page 16 


with drug barons. He later 
acknowledges having told 
Playboy magazine that he 
was approached by U.S. 
agents to provide logisti- 
cal support to U.S.-sup- 
ported Nicaraguan rebels. 
Dec. 15 — Newsday re- 
ports that DEA agents 
have revealed secret in- 
telligence operation = fe ia 
which Noriega provide 

drug money laundering Carlos Lehder 
information to the DEA. Feb. 11 — DEA agent 
Dec. 17 — Prosecution reads reports showing 
rests. Noriega’s police tipped 










U.S. on activities of Me- 
dellin carte! figures and 
helped shut down cartel- 
connected bank. 


March 5 — Former DEA 
chief Francis Mullin says 
he never saw any reliable 
information connecting 
Noriega to drug traffick- 
ing. 

March 31 — Closing argu- 
ments begin. 

April 3 — The case goes 
to the jury. 
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For Once, Panama Blames Itself 


By Peter Eisner 
LATIN AMERICA CORRESPONDENT 

Panama City — In the embarrass- 
ment surrounding President George 
Bush’s abortive visit to Panama City, 
sheepish U.S. officials struggled hard, 
then found a silver lining in the cloud 
of tear gas that forced the president to 
run for cover. 

Relations are improving, they said: 
For once Panamanians are confronting 
political turmoil without accusing the 
United States. 

“The feeling is that in Panama, we 
blew it big time, there’s no real way to 
put a good face on that,” said a US. 
official, reviewing the incident. “But 
perhaps there’s a hidden blessing. . . 
that they’re blaming themselves in- 
stead of blaming us, which would have 


been a more typical reaction.” 

“It doesn’t make the disaster any 
less, but it’s a hopeful sign in terms of 
the way Panamanians are thinking 
about themselves,” said the official, 
who spoke on condition of anonymity. 

In the acrimonious debate surround- 
ing the incident, Panamanian officials 
swept aside questions of sovereignty and 
what is referred to as “‘the special rela- 
tionship” with the United States. 

Instead they behaved as if they had 
committed a faux pas with a favored 
guest. They blamed the protests on gov- 
ernment opponents and former sup- 
porters of Gen. Manuel Antonio Nor- 
iega. The nation’s interior minister, 
Juan Chevalier, charged four middle- 
ranking officers with shirking their re- 
sponsibility during protests on June 11. 


Chevalier said last week the four men 
failed to deal adequately with the esti- 
mated 1,000 anti-US. protesters circu- 
lating in the streets surrounding Plaza 
Porras, where Bush was to speak. 

Chevalier said a preliminary investi- 
gation showed that protesters, includ- 
ing members of the opposition Revolu- 
tionary Democratic Party, were the first 
to throw tear gas canisters near the pla- 
za. “They made use of various artifacts 
specially prepared with chemical pro- 
ducts in order to produce effects similar 
to tear gas,” he told a news conference. 

It had been charged that police set up 
too small a perimeter around the park, 
then fired tear gas, which wafted back at 
the politicians and statesmen. 

Bush had stopped in Panama en route 
to the UN Earth Summit in Brazil — 


where he faced international reproach 
for isolating the United States on envi- 
ronmental matters. Shoddy planning 
turned the White House attempt to por- 
tray a triumphant president into a spec- 
ter of Barbara and George Bush fleeing 
under Secret Service protection. 

The incident also renewed debate 
about the effectiveness of Panama’s 
U.S.-trained Public Force, the police or- 
ganization set up following the 1989 
U.S. invasion. Complaints about low 
morale, inadequate pay and poor train- 
ing have dogged the force, made up of 
former members of Noriega’s Panama- 
nian Defense Forces. 

A USS. official acknowledged that 
training was a major problem for U.S. 
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For Once, Blame 
Goes to Panama 


PANAMA from Page 4 


occupiers following the invasion. ‘“You have to 
take a group of soldiers and turn them into po- 
lice and teach them everything.” 

The training program, since U.S. soldiers were 
withdrawn, has been handled by a civilian U.S. 
Justice Department contingent, called ICITAP, 
an acronym for the International Criminal In- 
vestigation Training Assistance Program. “‘I 
don’t know if we’re blaming ourselves,” said the 
official. “But the first call I got was from a guy 
over at ICITAP. . . expressing great concern.” 

Some U.S. Embassy officials said there has 
been unfair emphasis on the tear gas incident. 
“He actually had a very warm reception,” said 
one official. “People were lined up along both 
sides of the motorcade route to cheer him.”’ 

Eyewitnesses confirm that there were cheers, 
but those scenes were not likely candidates for 
the evening news. ““The problem was that most 
people had cameras at the airport and cameras at 
the plaza, but nothing in between,” said Tomas 
Cabal, a veteran Panamanian journalist, who 
also works with ABC News. Cabal, like many 
other journalists here, focused on the police and 
its problems in his reports and broadcasts. 

Many callers to his nightly radio talk show in 
Panama City agreed with him that Chevalier 
was charging low-ranking offers to divert blame 
from the government. 

Roberto Eisenmann, editor of -the indepen- 
dent daily, La Prensa, and one of the most re- 
spected public figures in the country, said there 
was blame to be assigned on both sides following 
the Bush visit. “It could have been very easily 
handled,” he said. “‘It was just a botched job all 
around.” Eisenmann’s newspaper had warned 
days before the incident that the White House 
should schedule indoor meetings with President 
Guillermo Endara and not have Bush speak in a 
public square. 

“If he had gone to the presidential palace, it 
was one thing — nothing would have hap- 
pened,” Eisenmann said. “After all, there were 
500 dead during the invasion. Figure that each 
one of them has five family members. You have 
enough disgruntled people there alone. And then 
there’s the ex-Noriega people. Obviously you’re 
going to have vocal minorities.” 

In addition, he said, while there had been 
changes for the better in the police force, they are 
still corrupt and unreliable. ““The last thing I 
would do is go to a policeman,” he said. ““They 
are still the source of the problem.” 


Cuban Connection 


Castro kin may face U.S. drug charges 


By Peter Eisner 
LATIN AMERICA CORRESPONDENT 

Miami — The U.S attorney’s office in southern Florida, 
fresh from its successful, though controversial prosecution 
of Manuel Antonio Noriega last year, is poised to indict 
Cuban Defense Minister Raul Castro and 14 other Cubans 
on federal drug conspiracy charges, according to informed 
sources. 

The possible indictment is the result of months of grand 
jury testimony in Miami from witnesses who include im- 
prisoned Colombian drug dealer Carlos Lehder, a key wit- 
ness in the drug-conspiracy trial of Noriega last year. Other 
witnesses include an array of Cuban defectors and impris- 
oned drug dealers who said they used Cuba as a stop-off 
point in delivering cocaine to the United States. 

Key sources familiar with the case say word of the possi- 
ble indictment of Castro, 61, has caught the Clinton admin- 
istration by surprise, even though Attorney General Janet 
Reno served in Miami for 15 years as state attorney for 
Dade County. Indictment in a case of this sensitivity would 
normally be subject to approval by both the attorney gener- 


al and the president. 

Castro is often cited as his brother, Fidel’s, closest confi- 
dant and likely successor to the 66-year-old leader, should 
he ever step down from power. Cuban officials have consis- 
tently denied and rejected U.S. allegations of officially sanc- 
tioned drug dealing, as propaganda without foundation. 

Indeed, seven Cuban interior ministry officials to be 
named in the U.S. indictment, according to a list published 
by the Miami Herald, were convicted in 1989 drug trials 
conducted by the Castro government. Three were executed; 
the others received long prison sentences. 

Sources close to the case say that U.S. and international 
law block any consideration of charging the Cuban leader 
himself because of his status as a head of state. “They 
would be prohibited from doing so by laws that give a head 
of state immunity,” said a government source familiar with 
the pending Cuban indictment. 

Unlike the case of Noriega, nominally armed forces chief 
and never formally considered the head of state of Panama, 
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AP Photo 
Cuban President Fidel Castro joins hands 
with his younger brother, Raul, in 1986. 


Castro’s Brother May Face U.S. Indictment 


CUBANS from Page 7 





Fidel Castro has been recognized as such by the U.S. 
government. “Once a state does that, then you cannot 
charge him for acts that are done in the course of his 
duties,” the source said. 

As a lower-ranking official, Raul Castro has no such 
immunity and could be charged under conspiracy 
statutes, for a crime directed toward the United 
States but planned outside the country. 

He is hardly likely to be given up by his brother’s 
government. Raul Castro would have to be extradited 
from a third country or seized, as Noriega was, during 
a US. invasion or kidnaped, as Lehder was, in a clan- 
destine operation. 

Justice Department officials in Washington said 
they would have no comment on the Cuban indict- 
ment. State Department spokesman Douglas Gray 
likewise declined comment. 

One well-placed source said that Reno “wouldn’t 
have necessarily known the workings of the grand 
jury or the indictment while she was in Miami, but 
I’m sure she knows now. . . I’m sure [U.S. Attorney 
Robert] Martinez has gotten her up to speed,” the 
source said. 

Congressional sources said there is concern that the 

a | 


indictment, emanating largely unnoticed from Reno’s 
backyard, could backfire against the Clinton adminis- 
tration. While there is a consensus that it would be 
beneficial to the United States if Fidel Castro were no 


longer in power, there are internal disputes over how 


this might be accomplished. 

A strong, mostly conservative lobby in Miami fa- 
vors increased sanctions against the Castro regime, 
but some foreign policy specialists argue that Fidel 
Castro’s support at home would be weakened more 
effectively if Cuba’s economic and cultural ties with 
the United States were strengthened. An indictment, 
they say, could rally support in favor of Fidel Castro 
and fuel anti-American sentiment. 

Word that a grand jury was preparing indictments, 
however, percolated in Miami prior to the November 
presidential elections. 

The U.S. attorney’s office here hoped that the Bush 
administration would see an indictment of the Castro 
regime as helpful toward the president’s re-election, 
sources close to the office said. While the indictment 
was not approved at the time, prosecutors have con- 
tinued presenting evidence to the grand jury. 

Two of the prosecutors handling the case, Guy Lew- 
is and Michael Patrick Sullivan, were also the lead 
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repeated queries by Newsday for an interview on the 
Cuba issue. 

According to one source familiar with the grand 
jury proceedings, the basis of the charges would be 
that Raul Castro, as head of the defense forces, al- 
lowed drug flights regularly through Cuba. ‘‘The 
claim is that the [Cuban] air force protected them,” 
the source said. The source said that many of the 
witnesses claim that ‘‘the Cuban air force would back 
off when drug planes came into Cuban air space.” 

Considered among the prime witnesses is Lehder, 
who negotiated a secretive, much criticized plea bar- 
gain with the government for his testimony during 
the Noriega trial, and who implicated Raul Castro as 
part of a drug-dealing conspiracy. 

Also listed for possible indictment, sources said, is 
an array of Cuban officials and former officials, in- 
cluding Manuel Pinheiro, a recently dismissed Cuban 
interior ministry official, and Abelardo Colome 
Ibarra, Cuba’s current interior minister. 

Listed as co-conspirators in the case are the bosses 
of the Medellin Cartel, including Pablo Escobar, 
Jorge Luis Ochoa, and his brothers Fabio and Juan 
David. Escobar is a fugitive, while the Ochoa brothers 
are presently held by Colombian authorities, where 
they await trial on drug charges. o, a. oh 
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Ex-DEA Chief Praised Noriega Help : 


By Peter Eisner 


LATIN AMERICA CORRESPONDENT 


Miami — A former head of the Drug Enforcement 
Administration yesterday acknowledged having writ- 
ten six letters in praise of Manuel Antonio Noriega’s 
cooperation in the international war on drugs. But his 
accolades were countered by the government’s argu- 
ment that the praise was solicited by Noriega in an 
attempt to divert attention from corruption within 
the Panamanian Defense Forces. 

Defense attorney Jon May introduced a series of 
letters to Noriega in which John Lawn, administrator 
of the Drug Enforcement Administration from 1985 
to 1989, lauded Noriega for exemplary work in catch- 
ing drug criminals and eradicating within Panama 
marijuana and chemicals used to produce cocaine. 

“Once again you have joined with us in a successful 
effort to stop the drug traffickers which plague us 


all,” Lawn read from-one such letter to Noriega, writ- 
ten May 27, 1987. Lawn was called by the defense as a 
witness at Noriega’s drug conspiracy trial. Another 
letter described Noriega’s help as essential in showing 
the drug traffickers “‘that their efforts are not wel- 
come in Panama...” 

On cross-examination, government prosecutor 
Myles Malman attempted to show first that Lawn did 
not have full details of drug operations in Panama, 
and next that he signed many such letters to world 
leaders in a role he saw as that of a “‘diplomat.”’ 

“Much has been made of my penchant for letter 
writing,” said Lawn, now chief of operations for the 
New York Yankees. “But four of the six letters I 
wrote were based on requests from General Noriega.” 

There was also considerable squabbling between the 
prosecution and defense about the opinion other drug- 
enforcement agencies had of Noriega. No member of 


the International Drug Enforcement Congress, for ex- 
ample, trusted Noriega enough to base an intelligence 
center in Panama, Lawn said. “They were certainly 
not comfortable with its location in Panama.” 

Nevertheless, under further questioning by defense 
attorney May, Lawn agreed that his praise of Noriega 
and his anti-drug efforts was genuine. 

‘Your signature was on all the letters,” May said. 
“Would you make false statements or lie. . .?° 

“At no time would a law enforcement officer make 
a statement deemed a lie,” Lawn replied. 

Malman also asked the former DEA chief about 
Operation Negocios, a five-year intelligence operation 
disclosed by Newsday in December in which Panama 
and the United States cooperated on capturing drug 
profits and the people who smuggled such funds into 
Panama. Lawn said he heard about the operation for 
the first time when he read the news story. 


